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K OJiilfHi: J^ICTrilESWE IN HOTKOr^SKS. 

IJB uswil mUirnal urrawffcjnentH of a hotliouse—or stove, as suoha uUu^ 
is iiiottj (‘omnjonly callcid—are such as to ix^ndcr a visit to its botanical 
treasures anything but a luxury; on the coi^troiy^ in du artiidic point of 
:W, it is ii}o often utterly unwortli^ of notioe. llu^ most rare and beautil^ 
Ills arc usually put away as closely as they con be p^od, with only room 
b as it were, to pass round them for the vulgar pxapose of oonnting ornuaabet’' 

I cm, like so much common merolmndisc: . this is surely not ti'eating a collation 
tnciflt cxqnisito ci*eiatio»a of nature with dub respect, 'fhe expbi^ of orobj^^ 
p a stiTijiture of suffioieni size to exJubit a lilrgie selection fi’o^ the ’Earn of^^f 
^C> ti'ojncjs, so as to give adequate Rpape for the full display of thevO^ahit 

of each individual plant, b not Uli argument against pofl&tiou just aasiuw, 
fe/ ; inoM^ as it woukt surely bo more consistent with the highest principles of 
r Oollectiftn should be small, Wt spaciously, elegantly, and OosKseBleiitly; 

t'oxhfidtad,. rather thau^ that it diould be large, aud stowed away Hke merehondtw in k 
rwarehoiiM*' plants arc cultivatc»d for sale, it is of 0001*800000911^ thjii^ 
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^lOTUUESQUB AND OA11DBNB8QUE gCEXEUT IN HOTHOTT8E8 AND CONftEKVATOUIJES, 


^nd ikiatmotive appendage to a private residence^ all reasons for rendering its arrangement inconvenient 
arid repuLdvts disappear^ and leave tlie ground clear fui' attempting some impiovcment wliich shall 
render the hothow^o a more picturesque and attractive object, than, in ordinary cases, it has hitherto been. 

There ore many modes in which such a structure might be rondered both picturasque and interesting. 
The proseht paper embodies a theory tliat has long been a very favourite one with mo. A pritusipal 
feature is to relievo the spectator ft-om the impression that he is walking under glass,—thus destroying 
the illusion of a tropical scone, which the plants around him would otherwise convey. I propose to efleet 
tliis by making the fVamework or skeleton for receiving the glass, of irregular forms, resembling inter¬ 
lacing branches of trees, which would greatly fund to cncouriige the illusion that the openings between 
the bmnohoo wovo ac^tual op^niiige^ and not gla^sod. Thi»cfFiHit moy again ho oonmdc-mhly Iwi^Thtonc-d 
by training climbing plants over some of the framing branehwork, as though climbing the trunks of 
natural trees, while others of the simulated branches should be left bare. Bananas and Palma, by 
occasionally i*eaclung noor to the branch-w'ork roof, would still further aid in concealing its artihi;iu] 
character. In an experiment on a small scale,, I would only have a path thmigh the centre, so 
that the sides should also be concealed by plants rising above each other on an in eguhu ly formed bank 

Through the centi*e of the house a stream of tepid water sliouhl flow, in whieh, amid fragments of 
rock and large boulders, aquatic plants of the tropics should be seen displaying thdr w ildest habits, and 
assuming all the varieties of eliaracter which they exhibit in their natural lo(!uliti<'S. This streain might 
also be enlivened, not tmly by gold-fisli, but by oUier B(>ecie8 of curious fresh-water fish of the tropics, 
and its borders might be onriolied by sliclls suitable to the natural climate. 'J'he stream (tould lie made 
to assume tho appearance of a partially*dry forest torrent, such us wrould diu'iiig the liot hcuhoii leuvi* a 
sandy or pebbly beach on either side of its diminished w'ators; those again niiglii hiriu tw’o pathways 
through the midst of tbis miniature forest imitative of uii Indian or Brazilian cliniat<‘. 

Some of the very finest Ipomoeas and Possiflorus might form the matted foliage above, interspersed 
with tho heads of a few^ trees and fine Palms of large foliage, without strictly ronliuing the soU etiou of 
trees to such as would be proper in foivst scenery. TJic undcrgrow'th should he intermingled with 
gigantic ferns and othtn* green plants, (o form a rich background for highly coloured flow cj B, wliich 
idiould bo such as would flower Iwst with only u moderate degree of light. A selec^tion of very 
splendid plants might easily be made, which w’oiild actually flourish best under tliesc circumstances, ami 
the wUcl and forest-Uke etfeot of such a scouo might be gw'utly h<*ighteued by the addition of a ii w of 
the more brilliant and swex-'t-scented Orchids susjicndcd from tlie roof. 

Another addition to the scene,--one wliieh I haw alluded to in another work,—is the introduction of 
exoftie butterflies, whieh, in such a situation, fluttering from flower to llow cr, optming uiul closing l!u‘iv 
gorgeous wings, and exhihiting their rich metallic hues in various lights, would impart u trojiical life 
to the composition hardly to bo obtained in imy otlujr wuy. Tliis ex})eriinenl might very easily be 
triedi the capture and sale of ti*opical insects has become quite a trwU' in district n wdicre they are 
remarkable for theii’ beauty. 'J’he men employed in this puisuit might ea.sily U* instructed to piocure 
chryimlids instead of the perfect insect; and in the ehrysalis state tliey are eusily ])ackcd for curriuge 
witiiout the slightest risk of injury. Chrysalids so imiKirtcd might he placed in secuie positions in a 
hothouse of this description, and when the time arrived for the perfect Imttcrfly to come fiOrth, they 
would find tttcmiKTftture suitable to their constitution and structure: and if they did not become tlie 
parnifo of future hi-oods, they yet would exist dming their own natural term of life, and a fresh unpoi*ta- 
tit:k (pUld be made in the next scoaon. In some eobcs, the eggs might be import'd, tis tlio.se of the silk- 
wdrm to, ewe Iwing taken to provide the peculiar plants on which they feed, and this would probably 
prove the most eflTeotual mode of naturalizing a family of exotic butterflies iii an J^inglish hothouse. 

The structure I hove been describing would not exhibit attractive features on tlie exteri<«-, which 

should thoreforc bo oonooalod by oki'ubboi’lcry - placed at nufli&icnt tU.Mtanrci however, uofc to iiupcdc the 

light; and tho small open space between the building and the shrubbery might bo mode use of for 
raising cuttings or other unsightly operations where ooneenlmeut is desirable. I propose that the ap¬ 
proach to the ^‘tropical forest” riiould be through a valley of rocks well ebthed with yuccas and other 
^nts of exotic a^arwice that yet bear our climate well. In this piece of rock-work, a tunnel, or 
parage might lie oon$tocto4f containing a door—^the actual door of the hotiiouso, but which 
will iiQi^ be seen from the'inteiilior of that structui'e, being concealed in the rocky passage. On cunerg- 
fhg ,fod]b the comparative ^'kness^of passage, the height, light, and general dimeiiKions of the 
Ml^g will expand upoif^the eye in a veay rirfli^g inaniicr^,w:liBe the illusion will not be destroyed 
hy the to of! tmlatchiag a door tq oil .i^trance--tbe and klL appendages Itoiug cou- 
otood in liie tutiheL When to vrill only perceive, on lookiug back, a 

gxulip of rocks vrith a cave-Hka to iadt kt the other ond being managed in a siuiilor manner. 






nOTUBESQUE ANT) OAKDENESQUE SCENEBY IN HOTHOUSES AND CONSETtVATOjUKS. 




'fhe stream of water nhoukl outer at oTie eud among the trees, and wind to the centre, as it appears 
in the accompanying design,—at the otlier extremity it should, in a similar manner, turn jamong the 
trees, and find its exit at a concealod point, leaving the centre of each end free for the rock'work entrance 
and exit. The water could ho warmed to the necessary temperature hy pipes passing over the general 
heating apjmraius previous to entering tlie building. 

llie object of the following design is to show how, in quite another stylo to the oue above described, 
a cnnservuloiy may bf* made highly decorative, so us to produce a more gardeiiosquc effect than is usual. 
In the first place, the walks are intended to be of fine giuvcl instead ol‘ the chilly and uiignrdenlike tile 
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door gciiorally used. S<*condly, the centre part of tlu* Imilduig, instead of being choked up with toll 
shi’uhs aud trees, is to be k(‘pt spaciously open, low-growing plants only being placed in the ground 
as in a flower-bed, in llie centjul compartmcuits. llicse jdanto aixs to be brought from a reserve 
house when in pedectiou, and removed in sueecsoion as tliey got past their best, their places being filled 
with fresh ones, llio side walks, wliich cannot be shown in the drawing ni’e to have a bank next the glass 
filled with plaiif s iu flower, like those of the central beds, and these w alks are likewise to he of fine 
gfariinn j^rnvid. Tlin plniits in tile vases. &e.. are intended likewisi^ to lie i*emoved eontinnally. thennijr 
pemnneiit ones being the palms and larger shrubs planted iu the ground in the coutrol and most lolliy 
compartment of the building, aud the climbing plants attached to the su})ports and the roof,* Large s^is, 
of bold design, cither of stone or of wood painted stone-colour, should bo placed at certain distances 
apart, and a well desigitbd cmmlm’ seat is meant to extend all round .the group of aloes oad plhca* 
plants in the centre. 

A spacious and pleasant promenade might thus he arranged, which, in wot weather, would bie no 
contemptible sulwtituto for the garden itself, W'^hUe, during four or five months of the year, it WouM: to 
a time Jardm JVoVr, to which a oovm'cd possuge might be constructed from some conYaniexitly 
room, which can be visited from the huw wifk(m|paBraug into the open air. 

• Th^ roof of this buUdtner i» not IntonM aa e. a vcoOti alutcth ixite^qai4‘ to . 

intexioar arrangomont. 
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As a place wlioro pleasaut G;jcemB6 mi^lit bo taken daily onic^ beautifiil trees and flowers; there 
can be no comparison l^tween the housfc Just descnbisd, and one in which the whole building is so 
choked up wi^ plants and flower pots, that there is no room to movewhore the oir is so overladen 
with oloBO earthy smells, that 'any sensation of pleasant or healthy exercise wdtliin its heavy 
' atmosphere, must at once evaporate, inconsistent wiUi the place.—H. N. II. 


THE MILL-HILL HAMHUHGll GJlArE.' 

M OWEVER cautions, a man may be, it froquontly happens that in purchasing now fruits 
ho is docdTcd, and hence it lias become* a matter of considerable inqwrtiiiioe that llioy 
should be thoroughly proved before being recommended to the public ; for nothing can bo more dis¬ 
heartening to a purchaser tlian to find, after pmhaps years of cure and ntf (*ntiou, thiit his i)lant wdicn 
it comes into fruit proves to be a useless thing. The grape under notice is a very distinct variety of 
Hamburgh, and so perfectly distinct that no person need fear tor a moment to plant it—iiidt*(*d, 
if proof wore W'anting of its quality, no stnmger or more satisfactory evidence could bo iiddiK^ed 
tiuui the fact that the late Mr. Wilmot of Islew^orth planttKl last spring one of his lai-gt^st 
vineries with this kind alone—so convinced was he of its auii ability for iruirket purposes. On 
the Ist October, 1850 , Mr, “Fleming, the Duke of Butliorlond's clever gardener at Ti'entliam, st'nt 
some bunches of this grape to exhibit before the Horticultviral and at the same time he 

sent some of Old Ihitch Hamburgh. Tlie same day we roccivod from Mr. Fleming the bmieh 
from which cur plate was prepared, and also some of the Dutch Hamburgli, and a drawing of a 
most remarkable bunch of tmothor new grape grown at Trentham, and culled the “ Pope 
WmhurffhP With the grapes sent to tlio Horticultural Society was the following meinoraudnm, 
which we quote from the Society's Journal:—^Mr. Fleming observes: “Mruiy persons being 
doubtftil as to the existence of any real difference betwe(‘n the Mill-hill HarahnrKh and lh<* 
common one, tmd others confounding Iho Mill-liill witli the Old Dulch HamlmrglT, L send stunc 
of each, in order that the question may be decided. The Mill-hill is laU’r in ri]Kiuiiig than the 
common Hamburgh, and its skin being finner, roinlors it a good keepijig gi’a]M\ 'I’he xinv 
makes strong roots, and, nnless moans aiv taken to keep them out of the suhsoil, tluy will soon 
bo reveling in it, and the wood will not ripen well. Our border is shallow and conereted below, 
and the wood ripens perfectly. This grape is in my opinion the best of the late black kinds, 
and Bt^ems to bo a cross between the lUaek Damascus and the Hamburgli, but paitaking more of 
tli 6 latter. The grape, whicli T cull tlio Old Dutch iraiiibtugh, is huge* in the b('rry, of excel¬ 
lent flavour, and vei'y juicy.' It does not always become black, but with us is often of a flume 
or red colour, in wliich state it is much admired. The iewer the numbcir of bendcs left upon 
the vine the nearer to bhick do the boiries apjiroach, although^ have never seen them i>crfc(*tJy 
black, There seems to be much confusion of nainos among tlio giuj^cs'. We have here no 
Ibwor ^an four kinds of Ilamburghs, all of wliich I have tried in one houso, and, for early 
none excels the * Pop^,' a grape foi* many years grown most successfully ui Bw^innoiton 
DCflll in this county (Staffordshire).” To this history we may add that the MUl-hill vino is n 
strong grownr, with the foliage, as will bo seen by the piece represented, very coarsely but 

rci'jgularly toothed. In form of bimoK and borry it appoare midway botwoon tho Hamburgh mikI 
Block Damascus, tho shoulders being compact and tlie pedicels of tho Iicrrios very strong—the 
ilavpttr is rich and juicy, and the flesh is rather more Arm than tho common Hamburgh. IVo 
regard it as a perfectly distinct and excellent kind, most admirably aiiapted for late keeping. 
The variety was raised flbme eighteen or twenty years back fix)m seed of the Black Hamburgh, 
in the garden of Misi. Crompton at MilLldli, near Derby, where the original plant may be 
seen i |he iflaee being now in the possession of T. B. Bainbridge, Esq. It found its way into 
' mainly we t£ink through Mri 'Barron of Elvoston, who sent it to Trentham. 

. Beopecting the Po]^, we strongly suspect it, ftom the few berries we have seen ood Hie/- 
,<U09lnstanGe of its ripezmig before the Hamburgh, to be identical with the Welbock Blade 
this impressian is stragthened by the faot that the 'Welbeck Block Tripoli was 
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broiif?]it from Italy by thej Duke of Tortland. Wo Iwlicve there is no better black grape; but 
from cuttings received direct from Wclbech, only two out of sovesn vines which wo planted 
proved to bo i*ight,—(lie others being common Hamburgh; and hence, to some extent, we know 
that kind was B(mt out for the 'IMpoli. 

W<^ lual intentl('cl to have given an engraving of the bunch of the Pope grown at Trentham, 
but us our page would onl y take about one (piartcjr of the hunch, and us to reduce it would destro}^ 
the interest (•onneeU'd with it, we ui-e comncdled to coniine oui'solves to a statement of the 
dimetiMions : lengtli, ten inches; width mToss the slujiildcrs, eleven inches; probable circiunfereuce, 
thi’cc let't. We append a very admirable article by Mr. rieming, in which his experience in 
(•lumcction with the Mill-hill Hamburgh is fully slated.—A. 


OHSKUTATIONS OX THK MANAOEMEXT OV GRAPE VIXES. 


14 y Mji. KbKMIXG, G.vitUKMUi lo the Dike of Si theulanu, Thentham. 


!/jnT K Mill-hilJ GrajKs was brought iiito notice a few years since, havingheoii grown at a gentleman’s 
iv seal iK’ju* Derby» from whi'iir is through the liberaUty of the ju-oprietor, il soon found its way into 
sevcrnl gardens in llio neighbourhood, and, from the* size and beauty of the berries, it became in n short 
time generally sought after. Mr. Barron, of Elvuslon Gardens, favoured us with a few eyes of it, from 
wiiieh w ere raised suflieienl phiuls to fiuTjisli a house in 1S41). Tlu ^ines, wliicU were planted on a well 
imule hordej', eigliti im inches deep, resting on a concrete hidtom, having a rapid fall and plenty of 
rough niat(*rial to drain off the su|H*nilmndant moisture, gi’ow nipidly and ripened their wood well 
fiDiu the beginning; and f!\e splendid erops have siuoe been cut fi-om them. The excel lence of this 
gi ape is now beyond all doubt; not. however, as an early forcing one, as it doi‘s not ripen so eoi-ly by n 
fortnight as the old Black flmnhurgli; but on account of its fine size and colour, and from its hapging 
so long afler it is ripe. A Hlad: Grape, jKwscssing the ipmlities of size, c'olour, aud long keeping, lieing 
so iiiueh required for winter use along with tht‘ Muscat of Alnvandria. and Charleswoi’th Tokay, (than 
which there are no l>ettor white grapes), I feel pleasure in stating what J know of the Mill-hill. 
AVitli some the wood does not ripen well, but this must be oecasioued by deep moist IwrdorB, us our 
N ines, wliicli are iiniiied upon the close sj)ur system, havi'ripened cver\' inch of wood which they have 
hi'en allowed to make since tljc sei‘oud year. The bunches of this grape are not large, but they are 
well shouldertHl and Innulsome. Tlic berries, wliieh are round and indented, are as large os the Black 
Danmscus. The leaves ar(‘ of a move regular form than the eommon llanihurgh, being nearly ciiTular, 
less deejily sermted, and tlu* upper surface smoother and of a shining dark green. 

’fhe “ Popt'” Graju* is another kind of Black Hninbiirgh, which is well worthy of culture from its 
being the earliest and sweetest (»f the numerous varieties of this really useful and most generally grown 
vine. II is the only kind (»f llanihurg’h grown by Mr. Robertson at Swiunerton, near Stone, in Stat- 
fordshii-e : iind we have seldom seen finer erops than he obtains. The bunches are large and hand¬ 
some, and Idaek as jet ; and the berries, although not so large us -what is called “ Wilmots Victoria,” 
an* iM'tfir fiiivoiired. I’he “ Pope” (ilrape is the best forcing one w'c have tried, being a free grower, on 
almiidani bearer, and boeoiniiig well finvourod even wlitm ripened in Februaiy or Mai'ch. It is the 
best of its class to plant in small houses for producing curly crops. 

Nc'.vt in importance to having Grapes early, is having them to keep late; and, ai‘tcr try'ing soveral 
exiK'riuieuts, we have found the Charlesworth Tokay to keep longer vrithout shrinking than any we 
have grown. Its flavour is viry siinihir to the Muscat of Alexandria, mid from ito Iwiiig of a more 
rotiust huliit niid setTiiig freely, il is it iiioi'o ilesimble vine. The Muscat of Alexnmlria, grafted ujiqn 
the Mliite hs iiniit longer in a plump state lluni when on its own Kxtts, wliich, we be¬ 
lieve, is owing latter being a strong rooting vine, vvhich grows very' late in the season. We 

have the White Tokay here as u stock for the Muscat, with leaves still upon it;* w'hilc the leaves of 
the Muscat grafted upon it have ripcISed perfectly and fallen more than a tbrnught. The fruit upon 
tlie grafted vines are of u bc^autifid amber colour, and quite fini sh; wliile those on Muscats of the somo 
age on their own roots are shrinking. 

Oraf^^i budding, or inarching vines of the late keeping kinds is much to bo commended; for, al- 
though'-thc size of the berries is sraallcr, the flavour is improved ; and judging fr’om our expcrioncc of 


|i|;Le last few’ yeai's, the fruit keeps throc' w'coks or a month later. 


• Jonnar}’ Sth. 





GARDEN HINTS FOR AMATEFRS.—FEimrARY. 




The host time for budding- Vines is when the sap is flowing freely into the buds in spring, and when 
the leaves are commencing to unfold. If done earlier they will bleed, and thus weaken the stock ? 
whereas Vines do not bleed if wounded after the leaf begins to unfold, unless a shout or brontdi be cut 
off A strong stem of a Vine may be budded all over with one or so^ cnil kinds, and if tlic operation is 
performed skilfully, and at the critical moment whcii the Vine is just coming into leaf, an interior 
variety may by this umans be made to Iwar (he best kijids of grapes in one year afU‘r budding, thus 
offering the readiest means of making the best of w^hat has often to be considert'd a bad Imrgain, and 
tlie cause f)f much disappointment, as in the case of Vines pui*chased under a wnxjiig name. 'I'lic' sketch 
will show clearly the way in which I have 

huddod many Yiuo«, till of whioli havo dono -—_ 

well. As soon as the bud is nicely flthid into 


its place, it is tied tightly and neatly with 
bass, clayed over ns in gi’uftiiig, and a little 
moss tied ujjou the clay to keep it. moist. Cai*c must be taken to keep the hud exposed, so 
that it may be able to grow witliout iiiten-uption from tlie surrounding material; and the moss 
should be moistened several times u day. As the buds begin to gi*ow, the shoots (d* the Vim* or 
stock must be gradually diminished iu number until they are all JM'moved, or lh(*y may be stopped in 
constantly through the season, tf) give all the vigour of the stcK-k to the buds. About Midsummer the 
matting romid the buds should he giadmdiy slat;kened, and in a week or two afterwards the union 
between the burl and stock is perfect; afterward it may be w holly removed. We have* had a eroj) fron 
the main Vino the same year that the buds w'cre inserted, and thus no time was lost. 

Ifiarching is a inost successfid method tor c-hangiiig the kind of gi‘rt])e without doing away witli a 
heaUhr Vine, which may, perhaps, be more suitable for thr* soil in w'hich it is growling than the kind it 
is desirable to have in its i)Uvee. When tliis plan is to he adojded, a healthy young Vine of the kind 
desired should be procured in a pot, and placed in the same house with the old or existing Vine before 
cither begins to grow-, in order that they may advance together, and be as nearly us jiossihle in (Iw* 
same*state when the operation is performed; the best time for whieb is when the young slioots liave 
grown about four feet iu length. Tlie A’ine in tht* pot should then be brought so near to the ^■ho(Jt to 
whicli it is to be attached, and placed in such a position that they can he readily united. 'I’lic \onTig 
bark and a thin slice of the wood, four inches in length, should then be carefully remov(*(l fj-om each, 
about three feet from their points ; the two ports thus eut should then he lilted eviu-liy together and 
tied neatly, taking care not to injure the soft young wood. Moss the pui t over, ami the business is 
done for the present. In about three weeks tlie ligature wdll require loosening: hut care must betaken 
not to disturb the shoots, as very little will separate them. Kvory eneouragc’menr slumld Is* given to 
the inarched vine, by removing gross shoots from the stock duiiiig the summer; and, at tlu* end of the 
season, the vine in the pot may be carefully eut below the junction. I " all goes on well, fruit may he 
expected the following year. 

In cold damp places, where the more choice gi-apes do not succeed well, 1 would recommend plant¬ 
ing the strongest rines, such as the Nice or White Tokuy, and budding o- inurehitig the Muscat or 
other choice kinds upon tliem. Tlie RUccess which has atteudeebthe experiments we have tried here is 
most satisfactory. 
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. (Pnrhn Bittts for anintriiri 

FEBliaAllY. 

S AVING in our preceding volumes given a very complete Calendar of garden operations suitabh* 
alike for practical gardeners, and for the amateur, it is our intention to confine ouiwelves during 
the present yeoi’ to the amateur’s garden only; but still we hope to render the hints sufficiently lucid 
to be, os for os tliey go, seasonable remembranwrs to praclicml mpn. The fruit-forcing department will 
be omitted, as it is considered those who force fruits have generally a gardener to attend to it. 

Plant-Home» and PiU .—This is a busy month in the gi-cenhouso, as all plants which require it sliould 
be ri-potted before the end. With len^hcning days there is no fear of starting young plants into 
active growth, and such,things as yoimg Azaleas and Cjoweas must be cut in, and introduced into strong 
heat; Boronias, Eriostemons, Clmrozeinas, Zichyes, Aphelexes, licschenaultios, Pimeleas, Polygalas, 
and Styphelias, into a 'warm greenhouse, where they can be kept rather close, and some of the fr^ 
g^wing Heaths may also bo foi-warded a little. In potting it is acurccly necessary to state, that soils 
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of the vi*iy best description must Iw used, for wit.hout this prc^cautioii and caivful potting all otlier attention 
iH thrown away. If the soil bus lKa‘n pio])erly harvested and exposed to the aetiun of tin* atmosphere, 
bmik it into pieces, and remove every particle but the turfy part; break tluil into sinnll pieces, pass it 
through a half-inch sieve; mix it with suitable proimrtioiis of sand, churconl, and potsherds 1>n)kcu 
sni’ill, and quite (‘lean, and you liave the* main roquisittw for tlio eultivution of bard-wooded plants. 
Some such ns PinieleaM, C’liurozemas, Volygalus, I)illwyuia.s, Correas, jlossimovs, &;c., will t»e bencfitiHl by 
an addition of mu'-third or fourth of nice melU»w Eppiug loam? but always hear in mind that almost 
every ''nown plant will ilourish in peat and suiid, and therefore do not run urmecessuiy risks with 
loams, (’lean ])ot« form another iinportaiit element of siircess, and cleanliness in twery particular must 
be attended to, even to the wasliing of ]ilantH with Koaji and water if necessary. Cumcdlim are now 
pi’o*, -essing rapidly; take care to supply them with plenty of water, more efq)c»cially if the weather 
sliould render it uec'cssurv to use strong tires. Some of the soft-wooded plants, such sis Pelargoniums, 
l'ali c*olurias, sind C'iiuTuiiuH, wull now )>e growing rapidly ; supply them liberally with water, pot if 
n<‘<'es‘«ary, and kt'cpa sharp look out for iiiss^cts and decaying leaves, wliieli must he removed instantly, 
espeeijilly from tlie haiicy I'cdargoJiiumH, oi they will he sure to rot the stem of the plants. If the 
pJ.iiiI.M are nni"h crowded with foliage thin u part of the smallest oul. so as to admit of u free circulation 
♦’ nr, and train the plaids in u regiilar and uui/briii manner. A Jew phuits of Puchsius must also be 
sraj-tf’d. and some of the lincT kinds of Mimuhis, snc'Ji as Jtuherrimn, Conductor, Harlequin, Formosa 
elegant, Xc-, will make ji good show if grown fi'eely troiu this time. On bright daAs a slight syringing 
three or four times u \V(‘ck will be of heiiefil to the plants, b'uiiiigate to jtrvrvuf grt'en Hy. 

,V/f/v* fuul Fitrritnj~llnns.\ fn addition to the regular occupiints, many of wdiich, as the 
Ibgonia'., (iloxij.ias, ami (i^'^ieras. will now be very gay: room must he found here to forward 
A/aleas and Camellias, a few Amerieau plants, Hoses, snel so ne hullw. The Dipladeiiias, Allamandas 
Ixinas, and Stepluinotes, must also be started if wanted early, and. the various kinds of Aehiiiumos, 
(jesii(‘ras. tiloxinias, and other hulhou-.-Hlove pliuds lutist also he attend(?d to. 

Prnpatjntl/uj /hV.- -Here a l>us\ ti.iie is at hand, not only to provide* stock for the flo\vi»r-gardeii hut 
also tf increase such stove plains us are required for wiiittT blooming. Kxumiiie your stock, and 
iinrodu(‘e ]dantK of sucli Verbenas. IVtniiias, Heliotixipimiis, &n., as you require jilauts of; and Tea, 

juhI Jttnirboii luoy al«o W incix-n^ud i tipully i4t this Hi-anmi. If the pit i» hcuted hy a tuuk 

you will hn\e little trouble willi it, hut if you hnv(' to depend u])on tan or dung linings for bottom 
III at, take care to keep n good stock of ferinculing avticl s always n‘ady for use, so that the pit suffers 
• o dt, rease of hear. 

(*ol{l Pifs Hat! Fntatvs, Attend to young stock in these, and s(‘(^ that they are proj¥?rly protected 
hi .e>en‘ weather; clear the jdants frequently of d<‘ad or decaying leaves,.Btir the Hurfaeo of the 
soil, a. 1 keefi Hie ])lanls ns clciiii as ])ossihle. Sow a suceessional crop of Mignonette on a slight botto!ii 
heat, using a rich soiL llepol stocks, aiid encourage them, and prepare fermenting materials for beds 
on which t<» sow tender annuals next month. 

F'ot in!ft' Flotn^rs. -"I'hese, owiii s; to tlu* mild woiitlier, are unusually forward; and hence, as the roots 
will soon Kulfor for w'ant of loo n, no time must be lost in getting Carnations and into their 

In.ioming pol*^, taking’ eai‘e to protect them from heavy rains nfterxwards. Whore Anrivulas and Poly- 
ant hnsvs lire showing jirernulurely, as many are this season, nip the flower stem out. stir the surhmo 
soil, and top dn‘HH with suitable compost, (jive plenty of air, hut guard cautiously against frost. If 
large quantities of Dahlias are ivanfod, introduce some of the best into heat to produce cuttings, but 
under ordiiitii v eireuinstances, March will be soon onougli to start them. Attend to Pinks. See 
Unit they are not Mown nhout by tlio Avind, and press thesoil firmly around them if in a suitable state. 
Pausirs wnll require much thi* saine ti'eatmeiit. Hemove flow(‘r buds from those in [wts, and encourage 
th<'m lus much as possible, 'fiausidant any to borders wdilch it is wi.sbed to flower in tliat situation, 
giving a deep and highly imriidicd soil. Itanunenlmes must also he planted when the gi'ound is in 
suitable condition, and Tulips must also be protected should the weather ]irovc severe. When a largo 
inerea.se of Phhxes or JJoIh/Jtotks is nqiiired, a few plan vs in pots, introduced into the greenhouHC wdll 
produce abundance of cuttings, 

Fhwer Gm'den and -Alterations in tlicsc dcpartmeiits must be proceeded with as 

quickly us jHissible, such as trencldng, renewing and rejdautiiig beds, levelling ground, or altering the 
form of w alks or 1)01x111*3. If a fine display of flowers is wanted, notliiug is so necessary* as to have 
dec)) and jMirous borders; but they shoald pot bo too rich, as. in tliat case, the plants in rainy seasons 
are liable to ruri too much to foliage. It is better to depend upon mamiro water for enriching the soil 
in case of need. Frunc roses tow*aids the end of the month, and finish planting if not already done. 
KstabKshed plants, otter they ni*e pruned, will he much bent^fitod by having Hie soil removiid about 
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their iw)ts, and rocoiA-ing^ a good soaking of rich liquid manure, sufficient (o enrich the ground 
thoroughly. Pinish piniiiiiig, nailing, mid training, roll the grass frequently, and keep everything us 
neat us possible. Where the bulhs ai'e through the soil, hoe deeply but cautiously, and shmild tin* 
wather he very severe, Tulips and Hyacinth beds may be matted over, or he protected l)y a few ever- 
gi*een branches. We say nothing of the digging of shrubbery borders, as ilmt is a relict of barbarism 
inoi*e honoured in the breach tlian the observance. 

yorrinff Garden. — Where dung has bmi prejjurcd, a bed may be made up for CucnmherSf but u 
pit with a flue or tank will produce tliem with much gi*enter certainty ami at a lithe of the exjieiiNe 
and ti'ouble. Cucumber phuits can generally be procured from a neighlmuring garden, but if not, a bed 

foPtt Hiiigflfk light box miiHt bo formed to ruino thorn, wbioh will uIro do for a few jiotn of ov for 

Other puriKises of pi-ojiagntion. Kiicp a good stock of dung, dung and leaves, or dung, leaves, and tan 
always prepared, and make up a bod flu* Karly Potatot's, Carrots, and Itadishes, w hich may be grown 
either under mats or in frames. Attend to successional ctoj>8 of Seti-kale unci Rhubarb, and any old I 

hi^a of Asparagus may be taken up and forced on a gtmtle hotbed. ISIake unotlu r bed for MnahnmnK, \ 

and sow Mustard and Cress for suceesKionn] crops. 

Kitchen and J^htit (Tarde 7 i .— Presuming that all opcTafions connected with manuring, trenching, 
andpj'epai-ing the ground as it became vacant, hove been attended to, it only rcinaius iww to take 
advantage of frost or tine diy weather to fork tin* soil ov<*r frequ(‘ntly, more especially vhere it is oi‘ 
an adhesive nature, so as to get it into a finely jmlvorised state prior to sowdng the sei>dsof such ci(»j)s, 
as it may be necessary to sow ;.for, upon that, as much us upon the cpiality of the seed sown, must 
you look for a vigorous and heuUliy grow th. AVhen-e the soil is vi'ry adhesive, c'vcni under tin* best i 

management, it is, moi*e es|)eciall}' in rainy reasons, found excredingly difficult to form drills for mikiII 1 

seeds, and still more difficult to find earth in suitable condition to cover the seed wlieii sown. IUdtr j 

such circumstances it will generally he found best to form the drills for small se<*dswi(ha strong | 

pointed stick, as being loss likelj to consolidate the rnrth, and to cover (Ij(» seed with liglit cliurrcd i 

refuse, or compost of any light kind. Thus treated, small snds wdll genenilly, wf* may say, invariably j 

vegetate some daj'S sooner than if covered with common soil, and lienee the season of greatest danger j 

to the seed, the time behveen the first jirocess of vegetation and tlii' young plant a]>pcaring above i 

ground, is considerubly shortened, and the cliauces of the* jdauts being destroyed by frost, to u great | 

extent removed. On heavy soils, the plan of throwing the ground into slojnug hanks is an excellent | 

one, as if the ridges point east and w’cst; there is u south Imuk for early, and an equally us<*ful ntu'lli j 

bunk for late, crojis. Proceed wdth the idaiiting of potatoes of all kinds iis quickly as possible, j 

rccolleeting that coi'ly kinds are ulmost sure to vield u ci’(»p, but that there is some (hmht about lati* 1 
ones; therefore phwte yogr dependence on early kinds. The following are first-rate sorts. eoin])tirativcly I 
unknown, hut of considerable merit: Red Ash-leaved Kidney; Hague’s {Seedling, or La])stone; 
Thurston’s Conqueror; Mai’tiu’s 8u]»erior Frame; and Soden’s Fnrly Oxford. 'flieso, witJi the 
true Ash-leaved Kidiuy, may generally be depended u]>on for produeiiig a tim* erop of excellent 
quality in almost evciy' kind of soil. The new' Rhick Pt»tuto is the best late kind we know ; we wen* 
using it lust season long after the new' potat(»es were full gi*ow'n, and tlieii it was quite mealy. If the 
first crop of P<‘as is not in, sow a row or tw'o of Warner’s or Flanguirs h’arly; but if yon 

want good Peas ratlier than early ones, any of the following will ht*n)ore likely to suit \onrpuiq)Ose :— 
Foirbeard’s Surprise, and Champion of England; llislnqfs New'liongpod, Jlurbidge’s Kelipse; Hairs’ 
Dyorf Mammoth, Knight’s Mam)W', which w'e consider the best Pea in cultivation, though in 
!Our last bad Pea season it did not succeed in some soils. 'J’he above, with the true Sciinciur, are all the 
Peas an amateur, or, indexed, any one else need care about. Sow also liongjiod. Royal C’lusliT, or 
AVindsor Reans for a niiiin crop. Parsnips may also bo sown tow'ards the end of the month, and 
Aucix'nsiuiial fn»p!» of BcujU-t Bluntrtop, njid Tiixiiiji lludip*h. In »> yyarm fih<dtt'rcd a bed i»i 


Scarlet Horn (kwrot, with a little Lettuce, also may be got in. Plant out suocessional cj-ops of Cabbage, 
hoc! ajid stir among growing crops in suitable w'cather, and wage a wrar of exteriniiiatioii against 
slugs and insocU of all kinds. The planting of fruit-trees must be completed without delay, taking 
care to mulch the roots with leaf-mould, or decayed dung; top-dix;ss Straw^berries with ][Caf-moiild if 
you can fl2)are it; or, if not, hoe dee))ly and dress them with soot, which is au excellent manure for 
this crop. Proceed with pruning and nailing in suitable w'cathcr, and protect the Apricots, Peaches, 
&c., diret;tly the buds begin to awell, as possibly you may do as muoh good by shading tuid retarding 
tlie blossom, as by i)rotveting it after it is open. Of the various plana recommended^ we hiin^^troiig 
notion that branclioH of evergreens placed thinly about the treiwi aro as good ns anything: VjBri^ly 
titein orndy, and begin to thin them Cfut gradually when the frmti l |jhc size of small pcas.^kfhol 
twget the thinning of orchard trees if the braiichca are crowded.— 
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Nat . Order . —^Kuicaoka \ Euicea. 


Gknkhic CiEARACTKii.—AVkW, JAnnwm.—Catyx four-toothod , 
or foiir-]Mirted. C'vrfdla by])0({ynouH voriouH-^Klobosc, tirceu- 
latc, tubular, campmiuliito, orsiilvor->«hHpt>(l~limbfour.tootbo{I. 
fifameriH eiKht, iufwrtcd In-nnith a hyptiff>’no«« diBk* included or 
exMorted; free; terminal or lateral, diatinetor 

coherincr at the base, unarmed, awned or cvcdted, the cells 
burstluft at thi* tt|n*x by u lateriil foramen. Ovary four-celled, 
coUk nmny-Hceded; etylc fllilorm ; stigma capitate, cup.ahui>cd, 
or peltate. Capsute four-celled, bursting UK'UlmidHlIy Into four 
valves, the vnlves l)canng the septa on their middle; Avpiu op¬ 
posite alternate, or somctiincs adnatn to the angles of the cen¬ 
tral ibur-Hided or four-u’inged placentiferoufl column. Unds \ 
nutneroiiK, oval, ri*ticul«led.“-(JvVnif/rAf'r Oen. PlrintA \ 

EnicA l>niM>i.AHtAi.—Lady lioiiglus’s Heath (Fig. Ij. Leaves ! 
four m u u horl, linear-ubtUHC, ciliate, shortly tiumed; flowers i 
tenninal subumbclLate, pedicels with linear-acuniinatc bracts, I 
tlio upper pair reiiclung the roliu<'<‘ouB calyx ; eorulloN clammy, | 
tulK> cjlindriral, tliirlcen lines long, two lines in diameter; j 
throat Htiglilly contracted; limb si^jj^iines in dhiineU'r, with ' 
spretuliiig oviito-ohtiisu segineiils; htamenh included, the anthers ! 


extended below into a short spur; style equalling the tubo of 
the corolla, with a four-lobed stigma. 

!•:. Maunocktava, TWnhuIl A£.S.^Mr. Uamoek's Heath 
(Fig. 2).—I^cttvoB four In a 'whorl, liiicar-acutc, clliato, and 
terminating in a long awn; florwers in terminal umbeUUke 
heads, pedicels bruoteate, uppemiost pair reaching tbo 
(nilyx ; calyx segnicnts lineav-lanceolute awmed; corollasmootli, 
very slightly cluniniy; tube twelveJineH long, ventrieosebelow, 
narrowing upwards, suddenly contracted at the throat; Uunb 
Ibur-lines in diameter, with spreading bluntly ovate segments; 
stamens euoloHOd, uith spurred anthers; style somewhat ex- 
sorted, w ith un olwciirely tbur-lobcd stigma. 

K. siMiLATA. — DiHHcmbling lleuth (Fig. »). — licavcs in 
whorls of four, linear-lanceolate obtuse erecto-pntciit; flowers 
terminal, usunlly in fours, the bracts of the pedicels slightly 
overlapping the culyx; corolla smooth, twelve lines long, the 
tube very slightly inflated below, contracted at the throat; 
segments of the limb shuTl, roundish, reeuiTcd; stamens en¬ 
closed, anthers spurred ; style Miualling the corolla tube, stigma 
obscurely four-lobcd. -M. 


TA)ESCRlPTTOX.—Vny hiin<lKonio dwarf slender greenliouso shrubs; evergreen. Tlicir pocu- 
^ liaritios, in addition to what is statc'd above, are aa follows;— J’J. Thuglmioi has the leaves very 
dislirietly whorled, erecto-patent, longer and more apiTuding and reeurved towards the points 
of the llovvoring shoot.s, whieh only wt^ have* s(h>ii ; they are furroAVtsd hoin^th and iringed with 
short ghiiidiilfir hyaline eiliir. The flowers grow, from eight to twelve togelhiT, at the ends of 
the shoots, the corollas, calyx, bracts, and jK'dhtcLs, all varnished and very clammy; the foliaceous 
calyx consists of four lanceolate segments overlapping below, and agglutinated for about a third 
of their length: the tulie of the corolla is delicate pinli, with eight faint red linos or ribs, the 
throat iloeply stained with chocolati red outside, pnrj^lish rose within; Uk* limb delicate flesh 
colour. In K. Marmckiana^ tlie ]ca\(‘s are spreading and somewhat rccuiwed, glabrous, finely | 
ciliated, and dra^vn out into a Jong tenniniii awn: they arc furrow^ed beneath, and grow on erect 
glandulai’-tringcd footsluDcs. The flow’iTS eomt; in terminal bends, from four to eight together, 
tin* bracts linear-acuminate, the c.aU'x lobes linear-lanceolate, awned, and tinged with reddish 
brown. The corollas are rittli crimson red, smooth, but almost destitute of olammincss; the 
throat is hliick, the segnn'nts of the limb red in the centre, shading off to hlusli white at the 
niiirgiiis. E. aimuhtUt has awniloss blunt-[jointed leaves, and lei-minal flowers growing in fours; 

IhiJ calyx browTiisli red, scabrous, and fringed wdtli short-stalked glands; the corollas uro of a 
clear delicate rose colour throughout. 

JIisTOiiY, —The three beautiful Heaths here figured w’cre obligingly sent to us, along 

with one or two othei*a, in July 1850, by Mr. Turnlmll, the gardener at Bothwtjll Castle, in 
Scotland, who is w'^ell know^n as a most suc.ceHsful raiser and cultivator of this charming tribe of 
phiiits. As vai-ioties they possess considerable merit and distinctness, andwc tliiiik they deserve 
to be brought into general cultivation. Respecting their origin and habits, Mr. TumbuU has 
eommuiucated the following particulars: — E, Douglusioc was obtained from E. Aitoniana, 
crossed with E. retorta major; it is a IJree bloomer, of good habit, and ilio flow^ers remain long in 
perfection. Tt is named in compliment to Mr. Q'umbuirs noble imd much rt^spectod employer, 
a libend patroness of fioriculture and botany. E. Maruockiana, which is named in compliment 
to the Curator of the Royal Botanic Society of London, is a seedling from E. Irbyana, crossed by 
E. Hartnell^, a free bloomer, of dwoi'f habit, continuing long in flower, and, as tlicre is little or 
no glutinous secretion upon the surface of the corolla, excepting on the daik ring of the throat, 
the fllowei^ ’ never bpeome disfigureci by insects adhering to them. E. simulata was produced 
'from liL^^iana, crossed with E. cerinthoidos; it is a free bloomer, but less compact in its 
preceding; its name is selected in allusion to its almost total dissomblance of 
its..]ji||Ppa^. Por culture sec jpl. i., p. 81.—M. 
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OANHEUS EEKGAMOT PKAK. 

By Mil. ,T. TOWJiRS, O.M.II.S. 


?J1HK following remarks have been elicited by the ]>crusal of Air. blrringtoii’a capital article on 
K “The tying-down system with fruit-tix'CH” (1., 0). I have no desire to criticise. I only 

suggest that, to obviate any ditficulty which a tyi'o iu the art- of pruning may eticountcr, Mr. Erring- 
ton would obligate by explaining his precise application of the term collar as it occurred in p, 294. 
Ill the ordinary acceptation of the term, the collar is understood to mean that part of ii stem whore 
the ascending and desiiending trunk of a tree meet—the former to prodiKse the branches, the latter 
the divisions and ramifications of the root. Hut that eeiitx'al point of union could not, iu the proseiit 
case, have been implied. Not, however, to trespass farther, I proceed to copy wdiut is said in 
LindleifH Orchard and Kitchen (iurden (p. 358);—“ GameTti Berffamoi.>- -Vh\n most excellent Pear 
is a native of our own countr}', as appears by a letter from David Jebb, of Worcester, to John 

Williams, Esq., of Pitmastun, in 1818, iu which he says—* Tlio Gansers Ih'rgnmot was obtained from 
a seed of the autumn Bergamot, by liis uncle, Lieutemint-Gcneral Gnnsel, at his si‘at at Duiinebuid 
Hill, near Colchester, about half a century ago, namely iu 1768/ It is much too tender to bear os 
lui open standard in any part of England, nor does it succeed as an espalier; it requii-es an east or a 
south-east wail, where it ripens piTtectly.” 

The last remark is undoubtedly coiTeet; the finiit so situated will,doubtless, come to coinjdetc 
maturity; but that the tree is a most shy setter appears to be equally unquestionable. Fertility 
can be induced, as I hojxe to prove by the following veracious narrative ;—When 1 residt'd iu llcrk- 
shire I frequently inspected the fine old garden of Shotteshrook Park, then, nnd I believe now, 
under the able management of Mr. Gillett. The walls of the main garden I sliould estimate at 
fully fourteen feet in height, and against, one of them, whicli comnianded a W'esterly aspect (T forgi*t 
the exact point), th<‘re stood one of the very finest Guiisers Pears in the kingdfjin. I dar<‘ not mention 
the extent right and left of its horizon tally-tniiued braiiehes from one Mist mu in trunk. Hundreds 
of persons of all ranks, who came from all pai*ts to visit the beautiful locality, and to inspect tin* fine 
old cliurcli, ivith its noble Yew close to the garden-wall, could attest the truth of any fair des<*ri])tioii 

I niigbt voiittiTo to givo of this graud Poai*-tr©c*. lltit it bad «*tio doftwt, wKieh, Ow fourao <»f 

many years, rendered it piTfectly, or all but, useless ; it could not, by nny effort of the gardenei*, be 
made to bear a crop of finiit. The spurs, however regulated or pruiu'd, were* bum-n, and Innl attained 
a vast size, amounting to a useless deformity. At length it occum'd to Mr. Gillett to renew tlietree, 
and this he did gradually, and with the caution of experienced wisdom. He begun by cutting back 
very low, and, in some cases, by amputating a moderate number of the old busby spurs. In due 
time, as spring advuaced, new wood was dovedoped close home to, or v<'ry nisir, llie base of eacli spur 
at its emergence from a main branch. One such shoot was selected from a spur, so conveniently 
situati'd as to be trained horizontally, exactly between the old main horizontals. By a steady per¬ 
sistence in this mode of treatment, every old spur was obliterated, and its ])lace supplied by a shoot. 
W'hieh produced iu succession a series of young spurs and fruitful eyes, that blossomed, set tlieir fruit, 
nnd brought it to maturity. 

Now, let any coni]>etent judge of fi*uit-trees picture to his rnindV eye such a tree os I have 
attempted to describe, with a large tiniiik, furnished on each side with ulTout, lu elve main branches, 
wliich, as an approximation, we may suppoHe to extend fifty feet in length, all sup{>orting a complete 
series of fruitful secondaries, so us to‘form, as it were, us many fresh trees. What a feeling of 
dedight would ho not experience! As a cdosiiig remark, I cannot hut think that any one who has 
(diorge of a Iwircn tree, whose renewal he w’ould thus attempt to efleet, might call in aid Mr. 
Ennngton’s method of “ tying-dowii ” with good re.sidts, as tliereby the fruit-buds might be develop{*d 
on tlie new sliootN at on earlier period. 


larrth 33iitflDi[.—SJnlni Crtr, BJi|rrlr, 96JiiUiitin. 

f T appears probable that the substances above enumerated—Balsam, Myrrh, and Bdellium—are 
obtained from the species of Balsniuodeiidron represented in the accompanying engravings; though 
it is proper to state, at the outset, that the subject is beset with difficulties, and the pi'olmbility is 
that no certain conclusion can ever be arrived at from the indistinct notices which occur iu the Sacred 
records. We shall, however, endeavour briefly to indicate the opinions at wliich biblical scliolurs ha\’e 
arrived. 

First, of the Balm or Balsam. This, perhaps, bears two names in the origimil Hebrew, tscri 

----------- 
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whieh in truneilatecl “balm” in our .vcraioTi, but which critics doubtfully admit; and basam translated 
“ RjjircH,” but w'liicli is couHidcj'cd to refer properly to the balsam tree. All that we can infer from the 
priHsu^'N, in which the latter w’ord occurs, is: -»-J. I'hat in the early period of the Jewish monarchy, 
the balsam Ireo was eultivuUal in Ibilestiiie : “ 1 am come into my jyarclcm ... I have gathered 
Illy iiiyrrh witli niy spic(‘ [bammY (Cant, v, 1) j “My beloved is gone down into bis garden totbe bods 
of spices {basufa)** ((.-ant. vi. 2). 2. Tlmt the ti’ccs WTre probably presented to Kbig Solomon by tlie 

(iueen of Sbebn : “ Slic gave the king . . . of spices {banmn) great abundance ; neither was 

tlu re any such oh the Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon” (2 Chron. ix, 9). Ib Balsam was not, 
however, unknown to the Israelites <luring tlieir forty years* wandenngs, if baaam is thus eorreetly 
translated; for in the enumeration of the free-gifts to the tabernacle, wc read: “ tlie rulers brought . . 

spice (6a««m).” (Kxod. xxxv, 27,28). This, however, might have been procured of travelling merchunts, ^ 
with whom doubtless they occasionally fell in. 'lliesc passages ai*o not sulficieut to fix the identity of ; 
lidsam and the balsam tree. That bmarn docs apply to the latter, is, however, inferred on good grounos, 1 
namely, the almost identity of basam, or boseni, or baal-Hhemon, the Hebrew' word in question, wdth 
hushnm, the name applied to the balHuin tree of Mecca (Balsam of Gib^ad), which is also, in tlie Arabian 
language, called uhmham. One Arabic name of the tree, halettany is no doubt the root W'hence the 
CJrt'ck huhamon^ and the modem balsam are derived. The similarity of names in different languages, 
isofti'ii tlir only track along Tjjhich the ancient substances can be traced j and in this tjusc, the coincidence 
apj)eui> satisfai lory. 



Not 


halMnuodtuidnm tftlvudvuso. 

root or branch is now to be found in 


That the balsam tree, or as it is some¬ 
times calliHl, Bulm of Gilead,—u tree most 
liighly esteenu'd by the ancients,- - W'as cul¬ 
tivated in Jutb'a, is matter of record. Ac¬ 
cording to sonic iicetmiits, there were two 
gardens in which it was reared, one in 
Gilead, the other near Jericho; but JosepbuH 
anil other writers state, that it grf;w' only in 
the plains of Jericho, when', however, two 

gtiriK'MM Huiil tubuvv JirstpliuM 

also expressly states, that these wei*e stocked 
with plants pveaoiited to King Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba. These gardiMis nji- 
jiear to have been in existence uliout the 
conimmcernf'nt of the Christian era; for 
Poinpi V (n.c. 6o) and Vespasian (a.d. 79) 
are each said to have jiaradcd a tree of the 
precious balm obtained in Judma, in their 
triumphal progress through the “eternal 
city,” alter their conque.sts in that country. 

Indeed, so Jiiglily priced was the balsam, 
that during the of Titus against the 
Jews, we arc told that two fierce contests 
look place for the balsam orchards of 
Jericho, the lust of which w'us to prevent 
the Jews from destroying the trees, lest 
they should fall into the hands of their enemies 
Palestine. 

The balsam tree (Balsainodcndron gileadense) forms a small tree with uah-colourcd bark, smooth at 
. first, but be coming rough by age, and bearing spreading brandies. The ultimate branches ore short 
and thorn-like, with small, very short, abortive branchlcts, which bear the leaves and flowers at their 
extremities; the former tcruatr or trifoliate, with ohovate entire glabrous leaflets; the latter small and 
insignificant, solitarj' on short stalks, succeeded by pointed fleshy drupes, consisting of a viscid pulp 
enclosing a bony nut. It is supposed that B. gileadense, and B. Opobalaamum are varieties of one 
species, t}ioi]gh the latter is dcseriliod as having spiny brandies, leaves of five to seven obovate entire 
shining leaflets, and flowers in pairs, or in threes, though rarely succeeded by more Uian one or two 
drupes. B. gileadense—^formerly called Amytis gileadensis, and A. Opobalsamura—is a native of 
Arabia'and the opposite coast of Africa, and appears to be confined to tliose southern latitudes. Its « i 
wounded bark yields Opobalaamum (bal&am of Mecca, or of Gilead), the highly fragrant gum resin, fJi 
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which is 08 much esteemed by the Orientals of the present day os it was by the ancients. The fresh 
balsam is of moderate consisteuoc, of a light ycUow colour, the odour agreeable, tlie taste bittcuish, 
aromatic, heating. Though formerly highly extolled, its modidiiai qualities ap}>ear to liave no 
importance beyond what is possessed by the hner turpentines; and its heating qualities render it very 
unfit fur coses when infiammatory action exists. 

Taerii translated *<balm,’' in our version, has lieen alluded to as of doubtfhl meaning. No evidence 
has yet been adduced ivhich serves to connect it with the balsam tree; and it is at least probable, tliut 
it has reference to some other tree, not I’ccogiiized, which produces a balsamic secretion. Tzeri was 
probably a produce of Gilead, or of tlie nortliem parts of Syria; since it is included in the presents 
sent to the governor of Egypt, by Jacob : “ Curry down the man a present; a little balm (JzeriT &c. 
(Gen. xUii, 11); and also formed part of the merchandise of tlie IshmocUtee who bought Joseph ; they 
** came from Giieod . . . bearing spicery and balm {tzeri) . . . going to cairy it doAvu 

to Egypt” (Gou. xxxvii, 25). That it was n natural production of Palestine seems the more probable, 
as among the merchandise in which “Judah and Uie land of Israel” traded with Tyre, balm (<»Ti) is 
mentioned (Esek. xxvii, 17); and tliat it jiossessed medicinal proi>erticH seems equally clear from the 
i*emaiiiing well-known passuges iu which tzeri occurs : “ Is there no balm in Gilead?” “ Go up into 
Gilead, and take balm“ Take balm for her pain, if so be she may be healed ” (Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11; 
li, 8). 

AVe come next to Myrrh, which is token as the equivalent of the Hebrew mor, and the Arabic 

inur* ITiis subsUuice is fmjuently mentioned 
in the Bible. Pure myrrh (mor-r/cror) wns to 
be one of the ingredients of the “ liolj' anoint¬ 
ing oil” for tlie service of the tabcniaelc (Exod. 
XXX, 23); and this is the earliest notice of it 
that we possess. Myirh—-oil of myrrh -is 
next mentioned ns employed in thc» purific*a- 
tiou of Esther and her companions, in the Imii'in 
of the Persian king at Sliushan (Estli. ii, 12). 
It is u1hi» loferxcd tti us a. purfuiuf ; “ All 
gnrmeiits smeU of raji-rh, and aloes, and cassia” 
(Ps. xlv, 8); “ My hands dropjK'd . . . 

witli sweet-snielliiig myrrh” ((?ant. v, 5); 
“ His lijis, like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling 
myrrh” (ver. 13)—which Luther tninslates 
“ si>ontaneoualy profluent myrrh.” In later 
times, yrv find myrrh mentiom'd among the 
gifts brought by the “ wiw nien of the East” 
to the infant Jesus (Matt, ii, 11); and again it 
occurs, in the sacred ntuTutivc of the events of 
the cnicifixioH and outombnient: “ They gave 
him wine to drink, mingled with myrrh, but 
he received it not” (Mark xv, 23). Nicodemus 
“ brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes,” for 
the purpose of emhalming the Iwdy (John xix, 
39). 

This substance, celebrated among tho ancients 
us a perfume and fiimigator, burned in their 
temples, employed in embalming the bodies of 
their doa<l, and esteemed for its mcdicunnl qualities, is considered to be the resinous exudation of 
another species of Balsamodendron—Myrrha. Ancient authors mention Arabia, India, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, &c., as producing myrrh. Among tlie Egyptians, mynli was colled bal: and it is curious that, 
in tlio present day, throughout India, it is known by the name of hoi. Ehrenberg found near Gison, on 
tho bfii^ers of Arabia Felix, a small tree oflF which he collected pieces of niyrrh, which, when analysed, 
wore acknowledged tc» be genuine. This tree was the Balsamodendron Myrrha; and it is fiirfher 
Interesting that specimens of what appears to be the same tree, have beon brought from the confines 
of Aby^niu. 

This^Balsomodondron Myrrha, forms a low thorny ragged-looking tree, witli smooth ashen grey 
bark, the ultimate bronchos short and thorny, bearing imperfectly tomato leaves composed of obovate 



Balaamo^idron Myrrha. 
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03 uiioqual luafleta. The flowers are not known, but the drupes are ovate acuminate, smooth, and 
somewhat larg^cr tlian a pea. 'llic myrrh oxudes from crocks in the bark of the trunk, and is 
artiflcially obtained by bruising; the latter with stones, which is principally done during the hot mouths. 
It is generally in pieces of in'egulur form and size, and is imported commonly of a reddish brown 
colour, the taste bitter and aromatic, the smell jiecuUttr and balsamic. It is at first soft, oily, and 
ycillowisli wdiite in colo|jr; but, by exposure to the air, it hardens, and the colour changes. Its 
action is stomachic, excitant, stimulant and expectorant; and it forms an ingredient in many tooth 
powders. Very extravagant statements liave been made as to its medicinal prop<Tties. 

“iStacte" occurs once in the authorized version (Kxod. xxx, 34), as a translation of noiaf^ and is 
mentioned ns an ingredient of a compound perfume, to be made “ after the art of the apothecary.’* 
Tdaiiy tionjectures have been ottered as to what is here intended; but the most probable suggestions 
are those which euiisidcr it as the purest kind of myrrh, called nUicte by the Grt'cks; or a species of 
Storax gum, which the Greeks also called 9iactc^ which is desrribed as transpanmt like a tear, and 
resembling myrrh. But there appear no means of identifying miiaf with either of these suhstanees. 

In two passages, the Hebrew lot is in the authorized version, erroneously ti-anslated “myrrh” 
(Gen. xxxvii, 25; xl, 11), Gum ladanum apiicars to be iiih iided. 

Bdellium is the translation of hedolachf which ocrurs in Gen. ii, 12, and Numb, xi, 7 ; in the former 


as u product of the land of llavilah, and in the latter oh being of the colour of the miraculously 
supplied manna on which the iBraelites were fed. Different opinions have been held, in respect to 
its identification. By some it is Iranslahid p(*arl; others regard it as a jirecious stone ; but the more 
probable iiiterprefation seems to be that wliich refers it to the aromatic gum resin bdellium, which 
view is supported by Josephus’s aecount of the manna, by the Vulgate, and by several ancient WTitera, 
The term bdellium is, however, applied to two gnm-rtjsinons substances. One is culled African bdellium* 
mid is the production of BaUamodeadroii ofricanum, formerly culled Hcudelotia afneana; this was first 
found oil the w est of Africa in Senegal, whenee, as well 
as from Guinea, African bdeliiuni is imported; tin? 
same species occurs in AbysBinia. 'fhe other, called 
Indian bdellium, or false myTrh, is jirobobly the 
bdelliiun of the Bible, and is the produce of a tree 
growing ill India, Persia, and Arabia. Tliis bdellium 
liiis been suppos'd to be the produce of Amyris Com¬ 
miphora, now called Balsumodendron lloxburghii; 
but a paper recently published by Dr. J. E. Stoiks, 
in ITooki^r^s Journal of Botany^ w‘ems to prove that 
it is procured fr^om a H}KTii>s wdiieh has been numc‘d 
B. Mukul; and which Dr. Stocks found to gi’ow 
throughout Sciude, and other ports of India, cxttmd- 
ing to Arabia, according to the obseiwation of his 
frieud, Dr. Carter, probably common up the I^crsiaii 
Gulf, and ner\dng to connect the Indian and Syrian 
floras. This treo fields tJie gum resin, googul- 
the miikui of the Persians and Arabians, which 
is believed to be the bdellium of the Bible. Ifc ts 
undoubtedly the genuine yooyul of the bazaars of 
Hydrabad and Kurracdiee, and tliat which is cx- 
])ortcd from Bombay. Its general ehuraeteristic is 
bittemoss; tlie best kind is eloor, -pure, viscous, 

BWt.'ct-*BiiiulUiig, yellow, and Inttcriflli. ArVlicn tliroiini 

on the fire, it emits an odour like the laurel [? LaiuniB], Baittaawdmdron Mukid. 

and readily dissolves in water. When old, its bitterness increasos, and the older it is the darker it 
becomes. It is esteemed cordial and stimulant, and is extensively employed by the Hindoos as incense 
in their temploB, though its smell is by no means agreeable. 

The Balsomodcndrou Mukul is a small tree, of four to six feet iu height, or more generally a 
stunted bush, with thick knotty orooki'd branches, covered with ash-coloured bark, which peels off in 
flokeB, leaving exposed the under bai’k^ which separates in large rolls; the subterminal branches are 
short and spiniform, bearing leaves which are either simple obovute, and toothed towards the apex, 
or trifoliate, with the lateral leaflets sometiiaes minute and entire, but generally serrated, ailVhalf the 
size of the terminal leaflotH. Tlic leareF and flowers are c^leeted at the end of short stunted bods, 
. . 
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"which finally developc into spines, or become soft shoots; the flowers are dicpoions, minute, and appear 
in little Inmdles at tlie end of the non-developed buds. The dinipe is red when ripe, o>'ate, oouiiiinnte, 
enveloping tlio nnt by a four-elefl pulp, whost? anus meet at the apex- The gum rosin is oolleoted in 
the cold season, by making incisions with a knife in the tree, letting the rc^sin fall on the ground: 
hence its dirty and impure state os foand in the shops. 

We coiieludo with Dr. llovle’s remark : --“The whole of the Bpeciics of <4iis gi'iius rt^quire to he 
carefully examined from good and authentic spc^cimens, accompanied by their iTspcctive products, 
before the several doubts which obscure the matters we have been considering can be satisfactorily 
resolved.—-M. 
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By Dr. A. Voelckuk, Profkhsor or Chemistry the Royal Aojti cultural r(n.LKoE, Ciuenckstku. 
INOHOANIC MATTERS—POTASH, SODA, LIME, AND MAtlNEKTA. 


F rom what has been already stated, it appears that the incombustible portion of the soil of 
England, on an average, amounts to no less than about 96 per cent, of its whole weight, wiien 
free from water. In good garden land it constitutes about 90 jier ct'iif. Tlie gi'iienil composition of 
the earthy and iiieoinbustible part of the soil has alrc*ady Isx'n iiidicated ; but tliougli ui] acejuaintunre 
with the subject may furnish the gardener with valuable hints in clioosing proper soil for the particu¬ 
lar plants he wishes to gi*ow, yet such general ideas arc* insufticieiit for a clear understanding of the 
doctrine of manures, and guiding the practical man in economical operations. are tluTclore not 
satisfied with liaving mentioned the names of tlie earthy motter.s in the soil, but shall now jiroceed to 
examine a little more in detail their exact chemical nature, the state of combination in which (hey occur 
in the soil, their physical and chemical properties, and thcii’ probable functions in i*clation to vegc'tablc lift*. 

All tortile soils, besides organic mathTs, alw^avs contain a determinate quantity of ten or eleven 
different chemical substances. These, wo have seen, are:—Potash, Soda, l-ime, Magnesia, AUimina, 
Iron, Manganese, Silica, Sulphur, Phosplunnis, and Chlorine. 

1. J'utfjtf/t.—When we biuji the wuml, MiitUler hiiiuelu-M, or leuves uf any uf uiu' indigenous trees, 
a whitish ash remains hohind, amounting to 1—2 per cent. W'hen wood has been used, wliilst the smaller 
branches produce a larger qmintity of ash, and the leaves as much as 6 or 7 per cent.; this ash, washed 
with water, and tlie washings evaporated in an. iron pot, and onleiued, furpishthecoimnm iul^w)/-f/.vA( /i. 
From these pot-ashes i0 obtained by adding a small quantity of waUT, decanting the liquid 

from the insoluble impurities pirsent in cmlc pot-ashes, and evaporating to dryness. Pearl-uKh, 
which constitutes the residue, is an impure form of jiotash in combination with carbonic acid, or 
crude carbonate of potash. When u solution of carbonate of potash is boiled with newly^-slaked 
quicklime, it is gradually deiirived of carbonic acid, tlie latter entering into combination with the lime, 
and the carbonate of iiotash thus is converied into pure or camtie potu&h^ us it is teamed, on account of 
its effects on vegetable and animal substances. 

Potiwh, which never occurs in nature in this caustic staU*, in the hauuS of the chemist f^un bo separated 
into a silver-white soft metallic substance—potassiuni; and into a guseou.s elemenlr oxygen. I'otasli 
exists in considerable quantity in the ashes of all land plant.S’- In some in larger, in others in smaller 
quantities. Many plants requii’c, as a necessary article of foot!, a large amount of iiotash -• for instance, 
the common Bracken (Pteris a(iuilina); and as the soil is the only source from which they are naturally 
siipjilied with potash, w'e arc furnished at once with the explanation W'hy this and other plants delight 
more in one soil than in anotlier, and why the application uf wmod-ashes, which chiefiy consist of 
carbonate of potash, pi'oniotes the healtliy gi owth of (’lover, Beans, Peas, Potatoes, and other plants 
wiiose ashes eontaiu miieh potash. 

Carbonate of potash, however, is not the form in which potash is generally met with in soils. 
Potash constitutes but a small proportion of the w'holc mass of the soil, amounting seldom to more 
than 1 per c(*nt., and often to a mere frai^tiou jK*r cent., and is found hero chiefly in combination with 
silica. Such combinations, or silicates of potash, fonu part of many minerals. Some kinds of fi*lspar, 
mica, and granite contain a large proportion of silicate of potash, amounting often to 15—20 percent., 
and silicate of potash, though in much smaller quantities, also enters into the composition of hiany 
tni]) rocks, basalts, and wiu'istones. On the gradual crumbling down of the solid ruck, silicate of 
potash is^set free, and rendered available to the plants. Clays—^which, as we shall see hereafter, arc 
principafl^' derived from felspar—likewise invariably contain silicate of potash, and it is pox'tly for 
tins ri^n that light land, generally deficient in xmtush, is benefited much by claying. 
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Nitrate ((f jMttiHh, or naltpetrc-^^ comblnatiuii of liitric aiiid with potash —m occasionally found in 
Hinall quantities iu rielily-nmniired garden land, and occurs naturally in certain distriets in India, 
where it is found so ahundantly that the salt forms a wliite efflorescence on the surfeiee of the soil. 

‘2. Soda Sea-weeds and plants growing near thi* sca-sliore, on eonibnstion, produce an ash, wliich 
contains tniudi soda- 'I'lie soda is as essential to sea-plants as potash is to land-plants. 

Soda, like potash, is not a simple or elementary Imdy, but a eombination of a white metallic 
substance—widium, with oxygen, and in many respects resembU*B potash. Pure or mastic soda is 
obtained iu tlic same manner as caustic potash, from carbonate of soda —a combination of carbonic acid 
with soda, known to most ]K‘rsons under the more himiliar name of eomnion w ashing soda. Carbonate 
of soda oi curs in the soil in many warm climates (Kgypt, India, South America, &e.), in so large 
quantities that it is teehnieally prepared in these pluecs by W'asbing the soil with w^ater, and evaporat¬ 
ing the Avashings until the sodu begins to st'parute in crystals. In oui* ow'ii land, carbonate of soda is 
rarely found in any large quantity naturally, and its presence in the soil often may be traced to the 
water Avith which the land, rinturully o?- urtifieially, is irrigated. J)c!ep weli-Avaters in limestone 
districts usually contain enrbonuU' of soda, wliich therefoit' would appear to exist in many limestones. 
I huA'c myself found traees of earbouato of soda in the soil of tlie (*ollege farm, as w^ell as in all the 
oolitic rocks of the neighbourhood, nnd in llie jmmp-Avatt'r of C’ireneester. 

liy fur the most eoinnion form iu Avhich soda oeeur.'^ in soils is as eoinmon salt. Chloride ofsodiumf 
conunon or sca~salt-—a conibination of chloriiie-gns with sodium- -may easily bo detected in all soils of 
ICiigliind, and prevails particularly in localities wliieh are known to have once been the beds of ancient 
sous, or in lauds which arc much exposed to sea-hreezes. With the spray common salt is often corned 
))y the wind to A'ery cinisiderahle disUuices inland, and it is ]x.‘rliii])s the neighbourhood of the sea 
Avliieh explains Avhy common salt does not produce the same striking effects on vegetation in this 
country' Avhich A\’e olmerA'c to follow the? u]>plication of si'a-salt on the Continent. All maritime plants 
rr-quire much eoimnnn salt ns a iieeessiu’y idctnent, Avithout W’hieh they must perish ; and we safely 
infer lluTcfrom, from the occuiTcnce in inland localities of the Seu-pink (Armevia maritimn), the Sca- 
plaiitain (I’lantago inaritinia). the Suli-Avort ((iiaux niaiitiinn), the Sea-sandw*ort (Arenaiia marina), 
and other plants which delight to jp’OAV by the sea-side, that the soil in these places ahvays contains 
iiiuoh ooiiitnou naJt. In p;ood gur(h>Ti laud, and in fi4.ddis uc>ur townw, oommou wtill Ik gonoriUly found in 
larger ]iroportions than in soils reintdc from flic sea-shore. 

Nit rati of Had a ^ or fV/Z/i, or cnhica! saltpetre ^ Is a salt coTiBisting of nitric acid and soda, Avhich is 
imjiortcd largely into this country^ (‘hiefly from Chili and P(’ru. It is usi-d extensively for technical 
and ogriciiltural purposes. In Chili and Pmi it occurs native, forming frequently extensive beds. In 
our own cunintiy, nitrat(’ of swula is found now nnd then in richly manured land, undupxiears to exercise 
a most marked eflV‘et on grass land. Even u very small dose of nitrate of sodu upplii d to pasture or 
urtitieial meadoAvs causes the more luxuiiont growth of tlic herbage, and gives a peculiar rich dai’ker 
green appeamnee to the mcadoAVS thus treated. 

Sulphate of soda y or (tlaaber salt, whi<'h is found in maijy mineral springs, is occasionally mc't Avith 
in soils; hut, on the Avhole, it is not a c'rmstaiit element of oil soils. 

Silicates (f soda - combiiiutionH of silica Avith soda—in eA^ory respect resemble theii' corivsponding 
potash kuKk. Silicah’ of sovla, in small quantities, is found in most soils. 

a. Lime.- Chalk, marble, liinestoiie, are the names of some varieties of carhonato of lime. These 
minerals arc, more (jr k'ss, pure forms of cai'honate of lime, and are found in nutm-u offen in enormous 
masses, .spreading OA'er hundreds of acres. l'iX]M>8ed to tlu‘ heat of a lime-kiln, the caidwuic ntdd is 
driven out by tlu? iiilewsc heat, and pure or mmtie lime remains in the kiln, t^nustic linn*, pn*pared 
from AAdn'tc mai’bhs the purest form of carbonate of lime, is a perfectly A^iiite substance, wliieh is com¬ 
posed of the metal calcium y and oxygon gas. 

In its effects on vegetable and animal matters, caustic lime I'osombles caasilo potash and soda; but 
it is much slow'er in its action. Caustic*, or quick lime, on dcoount of these effects, is therefore used 
with much benefit on penty land. The excess of organic matter, wtieh acts injuriously on vegetation, 
is tlicrehy gradually destroyed or eonvcpted into really nutritious food for plants. Quick lime, sprinkled 
wdth water, absorbs the same Avith evolution of much heat, and falls to iioa\ dor, or becomes slaked. 
Slaked lime, a white powder, though perfectly dry to all appearance, contains much water in an 
invidftle fenn; the water is chemically combined with lime, and tiiis compound, iu evpry day life, 
called slaked, is termed by the chemist'—lime-hydrate. If slaked lime is exposed to air, it attracts 
carbonic arid from the atmosphere, aid btx'omes parf inlly changed into miltly or carbonate of, lime. 
C'austic lime is sliglitly soluble in water, which thereby is rendered alkaline. Lime-water is a solution 
of lime in water. Cai'boimte of lime, on tlie contrary, is scarcely soluble in perfectly pure water j but 
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itfc Utiiter ooDtaraitig oarbonic add in solution, carbonate of lime disBotyeB to a considerablo oxtenl. 
Bitrteg-waten generally contain five carlKknicadd in solution; and os abnost all soils, and many rocks, 
in Wlddi. qnings find their origin, contain lime, spriug-wnters fivquendy contain this olciftcnt in 
Solution. When such tcaters are boilod for some time, they become mu^y; the volatile carbonic 
add of the vrater is expelled, and tho lime, now deprived of its solvents, is depofdtod gradoally from 
the muddywator, and constitutes, along with some gypsum, likewise deposited under these eircuinMtanc‘<>H, 
the greater part of the incrustations in tea-kettles and boilers. 

Salts iKf lime are found in all ashes of plants. Soils capable of sustaining vegc'tahle life, therefore, 
most contain limo m some fonn or other. Generally, carbonate of lime is tho combination which 

occurs most fiv^uczttl;^ in noil^; but tho ailicato, phoaphuto, uitiTiU*, and aulpliaio ul* Uuu* lu't* found in 

many soils. The relative proportions of lime in soils varies much. While some soils contain os much 
as 20 or even 30 per cent of lime; others contain cuily 2 or 3 per cent. On the whole, lime-salts are 
found in much larger quantities in soils than potash-salts or sodn-saits. 

Sulphate of Lime, or Oypsum, or IHahfvr of Pnri\ is a ^ell-known, while, often crystallized 
compound of sulphuric acid and lime, which ocemrs in many localities in England, Ibrining oc'cusionnlly 
mineral deposits of considerable extent. Gypsum fnHjucutly aocouipauicbruck-snlt, and is found likew isc 
in seorwater, in many soils, and in springs uhich percolate through such soils, or which aM'cud tiom 
beds in which gyxitmm exists. Gypsum is slightly soluble in water; d(H)])artb of water being rc<iuiiid 
for diflsolnng 1 part of gypsum. Crystallized, native, or commcn^ial gypsum, contuiuh about 21 p<T 
cent, of water, which may bo expelled at a temperature a little ttbo^c .‘100’ Fuhn.>iihcit. linnmi oi 
anhydrofue gypaim possesses the property of uniting again with the water which it lost by healing; and 
this takes place so nvdily, that a thin paste made of bmiied gypsum and water in a tV‘W nimiit(>*4 
sots or hardens into a bolid mass. On this property depends the upjdication ol hunit^d g;( psuni tor 
plaster casts and ornamental purposes. Many aslios of plants conlnin an apprciiahle quantity ol 
gypsum; for instance, the ahlicb of p<'Ub, beaus, lentiU, and othei leguiuinoUD jdauts. Ur sc uil tlu 
plants which derive most benefit fi*om g}"]jsuin. 

Nitrate of Lime ib a wdiitc, deliquescent salt, which occurs almost nlwa^^s in cullhuUsl calcureoub 
soils. When animal and veg(‘table substances, cviitainiiig nitrogen, are mixed wdth quiek lime, and 
allowed to putrify, uitmti' of lime is constantly formed; hence its presence in compost heaps, nuide hj 
the addition of quick lime to animal and vegetable refuse niatterN, and in lughly muiiureil soils, iihounding 
in limo. 

Pkoaphafe of Lime ^ the comhiiuilion of pliosphoric acid with lime, which occurs in ininetal \(Iiis in 
Cornwall and Cumberland, under the name of Apatite^ is a liord mineral. A \uriity of i)hospl>atc of 
lime, calledis found in largo quantities in the province of Kstreniuduiii in Spam; but, 
generally speaking, in most cultivated soils of England phosphate of lime rarclj exists, unit ss it he 
incorpoiuted with the soil puiqMwdy in tin* shape of farm-yard manui'c, Imnes, eoprolitcb, or other 
artificial manures. 

4. MagmsitK Pure or vaustie Magnesia, wliich is sold in tlie shops as calcined magnesia, is a 
eumpouud of magnesium with oxygen, and ib usually obtained b} caleiiiiiig tlie or of 

magnesia. Like quick lime, caustic magnesia is slightly sidubleiii water; whih* carbonate of magnesia 
ia insoluble in that medium. Carbonate of magnesia, which in some ])laceH ocdirs native in a pure 
state, is oommop^ associated in nature wdth caihonate of lime. The magnesian limcbtones, which are 
such natural compounds of carbonates of limo and uiagnisiia, contain fioni 30 to 40 per eont of eai'bonaie 
of itiagnc^. It is in this form, and in all dolomitic rocks, or dolomites, that (arlionatc of niagiiesia is 
found in large quantities in nature. Existing us it docs in many solid rocks, niagncbio is never wanting 
in ftTtile soils, and it is found likewise in the ashcb of plants. Soils containing much carbonate ol 

Tnagiicnia, a1>Horb mouiturc from the atmuc^phcrc 'witli ^roat avidity, and it iu pci'bapH on tbio aceemnt , | 

that such soils ore rendered cofff, 

fililieaie of Mayneeia enters into the composition of many minerals, which are distinguished hj^ 
appearing soapy or gi’casy to the*touch. Serpentine rocks, meersdiaum, asbestos, soap-btum*, are 

examples of minorHls containing a large proportion of silicate of magnesia. Limestone also fi'equently 
contains tho same compound. 

The compounds of sulphuric acid and muriatic acid with magnesia, arc found in many minerat 
waters; thq latter more particularly in sea-watci. llic former, sulphate of imgnesia, exists inf^ge . 
quantities in several salt-sjjAngs near E|>soni; lumcc the derivation of the famiii(||^namc of Epsom salM, \ 
given to sulphate of magnesia. This salt exists almost in all boUs which are formed from the decompo- | 
fdtiou of dolomitic rocks; and its presence sometimes is indicated by the white cfoorcsccnee which, 

|u wftnn and diy weather, appears on ti&o surlace of soils, in which sulphate of magnesia abounds. 

„ ... 
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'THE GENERA AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FERNS. ' ’ '; 

Bt Mk. J. HOUL8TOX, Rov.il Botmic aAsom, Stw; axo Ha. T. HOOBE, 

It is the intention of the series of papers of which the present is the oomnionoeme0t» tp eofinls^^ljl^ 
describe^ in a popular fonUi oil the Ferns which have boon known in cultivation in tide 
at tho same time, by means of ample generic defimtions, accompanied by wood^eots, to aAm 
insight into the modem classtftcation of the most elegant family of the vegetable kiagtote* 

i9»^^i2e»'>-PoLTPODiAoiLA: TWZM^PoLTPfmiuk * 

Sect. I.^OrthophlebioiD, J, StnUh*^Ttma orthos, straight, snd phl^ a vein ;the relos bslag either tiinple, or Mcadr bst Hit 
forming a network. ', 

^IKAMMITIS, Swartz —Name derived from prawnwy letterings alluding to tho soil. ' 

^ Fronds simple, linear, with entire or scirulate margins, plane or concave at the apex. Bori oval, otSoOig 
oblique; sporo-casea lateral. Veins simple or forked, internal; the soriferous venule sometimes 
very short.—This genus, from its linoar-ubliquo naked sori, has considerable aflinity with f^A 

gramma, but is easily distinguished by its dwarf habit, obmgated sori, and iWie venaliotu There I^A 

ore many known sperirs, but one only has hitherto been introduced in a living state. Fig. 1 reftfo* 
sents tho upper portion of a frond of 0. attstraltA (nut sise). j S|y 

I, G. auAtrah^, K. Brown.-A very inU^rcsting evergreen greenhouse epecies; native of New l5l|r 
Holland. Fronds terminal, odlieronl to a lufted rhisimie, from four to six inohes long, simple, 
Imear-acuminatc, attimusto. at tho hose, u ith linear-oblique sori, coudued to tho upper portion j jlwr 
of the frond, occupying the whole of the venule. Stipi'S hairy. t 






IfjOLYPODirM, Nome derived from po/i/s, many, and pew, a foot; tho orooping slSSfr! 

rUisome having many foot-liko di visions or tuhorculcs, like those on tho ftielora of polypes. j 

^ 'r7'T7T\ circular, oval or oblong, nokcKt trans* I 

vciw, unisonal solitary or irregular; spore-case tor- I 

X 01* lateral, sometimes seated in a deep cyst or 

cavity foming elevated protuberances on the upper \ 

Burfare of tho fronds. Veins siinplo, forked or pionato, 

^ varying from « few inches to four or jiV5e, l. 

j tlve feet Jiigh; from simplo to pinnate, and di^ompoOnd; multifid, 

Ks h coiiaccous, membranous, glabrous, viUose or glaadulose.*—Before 

Xl(j this genus was divested of the species possessing a retieuheted 

venation, it contained between 200 aud 300 species which wcw 
I widely different in habit, texture and circumseription of frond, and 

aro» at present distributed among nine genera. The true Polype* 
(hums have doIkmI uirculur (rarely oblong) sori, with simple forked 
vor pinnate free veins Fig 2 represents a portion of P. rt^gare (nat. size). 

1. P Linn'Biis —A hardy, ornamental, evergreen, iadigonous Fem,* oommon in Europe, Asia, Uld 

North America. Freuds one foot high, dark groen, lateral, articulated on a creeping scaly rhizome; pinnatifld, 
the BQgracnts lan(^eolatl^ obtuse, with a crcuulate nr serrulate margin. Sori condned to tho upper portion of the 
frond, arranged in a single row on eaeh side of the midrib of the lobes (uniserial); spore-cases attached to tho 
apex of an oxeurront venule (terminal); apuM's of voiiiH dtib-ahaped. 

Sevcial fiinns of the common Polypodium arc found with the segments more or less pinnatifid, lobed, oretuKte, 
serrate, or biild at the apex; but two or more may often ho dct(‘uled growing on the samo plant, The only 
form that appoors'to maintain its distinct charader is P. earabrioum, Litutaus, the segments of which «rs deeply 
and interruptedly piniiatiUd It is very ologant. but usuoUy without fruetidcarion. 

2. P.pluimloy Humboldt—An exooodingly beautiful evergreen, stovo specu's, from the Wort Indies aa4 
Bouth America. Fronds six to ton inehos long, deUoate green, the btipos and rachis bhu'k, lateral, articulated oa 

vhixnmp; laiirtGolftte. Bub-pinnfltc. with numerous linjar» parallel, horizontal, pinius. Sori unkeiiak 

the upper portion of the frond. 

^ 3. F. poeUnatum, Linnmus.—‘A very beautiful, evergreen, stovo Fern; native of tho Wert Indies. Fronde 
ihnnohoto one and a half foot long, pubescent, kioral, articulated on a creeping rhizome; sub-pumafco, the 
pinnue linear, parallel, horizontal. Stipes Old rachis black. Sori uniserial, of a bright yrllowirti-hrewn^ oocfupy- 
tag the whole under surface. 

4.^. Paradioaof, Lang<Mlorf and Fischir.—^A very handsome, ovengreon, stovi^ species; from Brmdl and the 
Wowt Indies. Fronds pubescent, from two to five fbrt long, very slender, the stipes and rachis blttckish-littowa; 
they dsv lateral, ariiouUtftt ona(5rtM3ping rhizomp; lanceolate-elongate, sub-pinnate, the segments Uncar, nearly 
h(n4zontal, narrowing to tlae base. Stipes very f^ort Sori uniserial, terminal, ocoupying nearly tho whole 
frond. Cultivated in gardens under the ilaric of P. oHUti 

• Tat mora dssoiiptltins and figaros of the Urltish spSdes mc ffandbook of Poms* London: fitccnn’biridg*- 
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5. P. P%ppto»*M, Lmneeus.—A deciduous, hardy, itidigeuous apmes, found in most European countries, as fai* 
tiorth w Lapland. Fronds from six to twtdvo inches long, lateral, adherent to a somewhat scaly creeping 
rhizome ; bipimuitifid, the lower pixixuQ standing forward, dedexed, with liaear*lanooolatc, entire segments, the 
lidwer ones adaftte-deourpeut Sori rather oblong, intramarginol. 

6. P Michaux.—very handsome, hardy, deciduous Fern; from North America. Fronds 

trtajDguIar, al^t one and a half foot long, rathor hairy, lateral, adherent to a creoping rhizome; bipinnatifid, 
inmus opposite, sessile, decurrent at the base, with oblong-obtuse cronulato segments. 6orj aubmorginal. 

7. P> wdpetiolatum^ Hooker.—^A pale-coloured, erorgroeii, groenhouse Fern; from Mexioo. F^nds one to 
fht^ feet long, pubescent, lateral, articulated, on a scaly, creeping rhizome; linear-lanceolate, pinnate, the 
pinnffi entiro but without a footealk. Sori uniserial; nearly all the frotids soriforous throughout. 

8. P. ^oneAmattttf J. Emito. MS. — A g^labroua, cvcr^^Fcen, etovo Farn; from Mexico. Fronds two feet 

long, quite smooth, pinnate, with long, Unear-knccolate, narrow pinnss, decurrent at the base, very dark green, 
lateral, articulated on a scaly creeping rhizome. Sori large, uniscrial, bright brown. This plant has been in 
cultivation for soveral years, but unnamed. 

0. P. Sprengel.-*An ornamental, hardy, deoidaoua Fom; native of Switzerland. Fronds one and a 

half Ibot long, glabrous, torminal, adherent to a short, creeping rhizome; lancoolato, bijnnnAtc, with lanceolate- 
acuminate pinnm, narrowing towards the base, the pintiulcs distant, pimiatihd, oblong. Sori medial, round and 
ttnisefrial. 

10. P. Dryopferitf Linnieus.—^A deciduous, hardy, British species^ also found throughout Europe, Northern 
Asia, AiVioo, and N. America. Fronds six to ten inches high, lateral, adlicrcxit to a creeping rhizome; teruatc, 
smooth, bipinnate with doflexed spreading divisions, and obtuse, subureiiated segments. Sori rather oblong, 
intramarginal. 

11. P, calearemii Smith.—A hardy, deciduous British Fern; frnmd in most parts of Europe and North 
America. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, erect and rather rigid, lateral, adherent to a rough scaly 
creeping rhizome; triangular, three-branched, the brauches doubly j)iunat(j, with aomewiiat crenated obtuse 
segments. Sori round, intramarginal; vcinZ simph*, occasionally forked. 

12. P. trichodea^ Bcinwardt.—An ornamental, evergreen, stove species; from the East Indies. FivjndH three 
to five feet high, hairy, terminal, adherent to a tluck, creeping rhizome; bi-tripinnate, fragile, pah* gn*cn, 
with Unear-lanoeolato pinnm, the pinnules pinnatifid, with somewhat ovate, bluntly lobed segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and rochis covered with a fine powder; alipca scaly, (‘specially near tlu* rliizome. This Fern is 
in cultivation under the name of Lmftea paludoaa. 

13. Swartz,—An evergreen,stove Pern; from Jamaica. Fronds membranous, three to five feet 
long, glabrous, pole green, adherent to a creeping rhizome; deltoid, four times pinnate, with laneoolato piimic, 
the pinnules linear-lanceolate, with pinnatlHd segments, the lower ones distant. Sori round, medial; vtuns 
phmately forked. StiiHjs scaly, especially near the base. 

14; P.J. Smith.—A very ornamental stove species, of a soft delicate texture; from J.ainaipa. 
The fronds are from two to four feet long, terminal, adherent, forming an ereet (eaudiciforra) rhizome; delloid, 
bi-tripinnatifid, with lanceolate-acuminate pinnules, and oblong-linear, obtuse, hairy segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and rochis densely coveted with narrow brown ecalcH. 


M YTOLKPIS S«mhardu —Name derived from under, and Upia^ a scale; in allusion to the sori being 
pBJCtly concealed by a scalo-liko indusium. 

Sori round, terminaJ, marginal, partly cot^olcd by an indusiform reflexed crenulo, 
and situated opposite the sinus of the segments, forming a row on each side the 
ultimate rib. Veins forked or pinnate; venules direct, free, the lower exterior one 
sporangiferous. Fronds from two to six feet high, bi-tripinnate, segments smooth, 
crcRulatcd or covered with glandulous hairs.—<This genus is usually placed in FterideiZ, 
owing to the reflexed marginal crcnule being tsken for an indusium; but, from 
repeated observations of its affinities, it is now arranged in ?ol}’podica), the roflexed 
marginal crenule being considorud analogous to what occurs in Stmtliiopteris, and 
A11u«oau» , ii hvuue torms u connecting link hetw'ccn Struthloptcils and Folypodium. 
It is difficult to conceive that any other station could be correctly assigned for it, for 
in one specie's the cronule is scarcely reflexed, and this having also forked veins opd 
medial sorT^ seems scarcely divisible from Polypodium. Fig. 3 represents a pinnule 
of S» reptna (nat size). 

1. JET. rugtUoaay J. Smith (Polypodium rugulosum, XoMsrdcsrs ).—K rambling 
growing, evergreen, greenhouse species, distributed more or less throughout the East 
and West Indies. The plant now in cultivation comes from New Holland. Fronds 
from two to four font high, lateral, adherent to a very peculiar, elongated, rough, 
creeping ridzome; tripinnate, pinnse lanceolate, with lauocolato-aouminate pinnules, 
and qblong, rathor obtuse segments, the lower ones distant and pinnatifid, margin 
slightly crennlatod. Sori round, medial. Fronds covered with glandulous hairs. 

"38. //. repenn, Frtted (Lonchitis repeus, Zinnmtui Oheilanthes repens, large, ooarso-growing, 
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THIS QI:NE1U and species of cultivated FEENfi, 

evergreen, stove Fom; native of the West Indies. Fronds from throe to six foot high, covered with ^aaodnlo^ 
hairs; lateral, adherent to u crooping rhirome; decompound, three to four tunoe piunAte, pinnules lai^oeolato- 
acuminate, with oblong-linoor, ratlier obtuse pinnatifld segmonts, which ore somewhat convex, Iho lower, .pair 
distant, margin orenulato. Son round, terminal, and partly concealed by aroflexed marginal crenuk. . 

if. repetu fi. differ an has a peculiar rugose appouranco, being somewhat curled, which character is epnstant 
under cultivation; it is not, however, a very interesting form, but singular* Fronds evergreen, two foot hi|^ 
tripinnate, with irregular pinnss, and lacerated pinnules. Sort round, and very few. 


S TEUTHIOPTFRIS, -Name derived frimt ttruthiM^ an oatricb, and ptm$t a fem; in aEuBfon to &e 

resemblance of the fronds to Ostrich feathers. 

Fronds of two kinds: the fertile with contracted, revolute margins, forming, as it were, an universal induriuni; 
pinn® linear, revolute, moniliform, each sogmont producing flve sorifor- ^ 

ous veins, the margin becoming repUcatc and lacerated, and wholly 
occupied by ri)uiid confluent Rori. Sporo-eases lateral; base of the 
pedicels conewtte, forming an elevated, thickened receptacle. Veina 
pinnate, IVee.—The habit of this genus aeparatea it from Polypodium, 
more than any technical distinction. Fig. 4 represents a pinnule of the 
sterile, and a portion of the fertile, frond of 8. penasylvanica (nat. sisc). 

1. A y(?nwr«iwt, Willdonow.—A hardy, deciduous, ornamental Fem; 
from the south of Furoito. Sterile fronds arranged in a circle on the j 
outside of the plant, rc(dining, from two to throe feet long, pinnate, J 
with pinnatifi.d-a(;uminato pinnw. Fertile fronds few, occupying the J 
ceutj'e, erect, about a foot long, dark brown and resembling a bunch of j 
heathers; tenniniil, adherent to an erect (caudiciform) rhizome; they ^\ 
are contractod, pinnate, the pinn® crowded, linear, revolute, and monili- «j 

form. Sori round, confluent. 1 //i^^ 

2. b\ peitfisylvanica, Willdonow.—A hardy, deciduous, ornamental J 
species; from North America, ^e sterile fronds commonly attain the jl 

height of two feet, and aro pinnate, the pinn® acuminate, pinnatifid, | ^^2!^ 

with rounded hlunt. segments. The fertile ones are about a foot long, 'I 

contractod, pinnate, with Hnoav, crowded pinnw, wMi.'K arc revnlnto and « 

moniliform. Sori round, confluent. Rhizome erect; fronds adherent. ^ 

MLLOSORUS, Ri9n»Artrrf«‘.—Name derived from aVoSy various; and L 
^ floras, a heap; in allusion to the altered appearances presented by 
tbo sori during tlic dilfcrcnt stages of their development. 

Sori round or oblong, becoming confluent and ultimately occupying 

the whole under surface of tho 

Xx\ frond; sporc-cascsattached on or 4, 

near tho apex of the veins, forming broad, intramarginal, compound, 
*? transverse sori, concealed by tho revolute margin of the pinnules. Veins 

forked, free, elevated, Icxnitiuiting within the indusiform margin. 
Fronds of two kinds : storih^—bi-tripianate, generally smooth, with 
pinnules dentate, crenate, or laoiniate; fertile—contracted, segments 
^ oblong, elliptical, revolute and plaited. Rhizome creeping, 
Bomew^hat oaospitoso. Fig. 6 represents tho upper portion of a sterile 
frond; the upper portion of a fertile frond (nat. size); and a sogmcAt 
of fertile frond (magnifled) showing the position of the veins and sori, of 
Alhsorm crinpw, 

A, crUputy Bemhardi (Pteris criepa, Linnatm; Ciyptogramma 
jC/^ crisps, 5. Broum). —Sterile frond bipinnate, pinnules bi-ti^innsUfld,, 
/h^ segments oblong, often bi-dentate. Fertile fnmd contracted, bipinnate, 

I tl tripiuuHto below, pinnules linear-oblong, rather obtuse, revoluto, eAtii% 

I lr&\ round intramarginal, subsequently oonfluenty 

I J conc,ealed by the revolute margin of the frond. Veins simple, ibrked 
11 y) ^ mriferuus. Fronds from three to siE mdheR high, 

Imr^ adherent to a short creeping rhizome. Only a single sp^diii'of 
^ /» genus is at present in cultivation; it is a very (degant of dwfuf 
VI ^ habit, found in rocky or stony places and on old walls in Britain; and is 
^ I one of the more interesting of the smaU^growing ^oies* 

{ There ore . two or three distinct*looking forms of this plant oeoa* 

s. sionally met with; but they ore not svdSQoimitly oonstant to be oonsiteed 
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as pennaxmnt variotiea, either in a botanical or cultund point of view. 
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S OTHOCHUEXA, M. J9r(m>n.'^Kame derived from Hpuriotu, and adoak; in BlluBion to some 

of tlie fipeciofl appealing to have an involticro. Sometimoii writt(*n Notholiena. 

Sori round, Bolitory, aubacquently confluent; Bpore-cusos terminal, attached on or 
near the apex of the venules, forming a linear, continuous or intcrupted, marginal line. 
Veins forked, tree, pinnate or bifurcate. Fronds varying from pinnate to bi*tripinnate, 
hairy densely scaly woolly or covered with a farinose powder, through whioh the aporo- 
cases protrude, and which are usually hut few to each sorus. Margin of fronds sometimes 
slightly reficxed.—The plants arranged under this genus are all very elegant, of dwarf 
habit, and generally difficult to cultivate, owing to the woolly or scaly surface of the 
fironds, which retains moisture; when once they become wot itub water does not readily 
escape, and the fronds in consequence aro often destroyed. It is therefore not advisable 
to sprinkle water on the fronds, but to keep them quite dry during winter. Fig. 6 
represents a portion of the frond of AT. trichormnoidiis (nat. size). 

1. K. teneraf Gillies MS.—A very tender, delicate, evergreen, stove fem ; from Chili. 
Fronds bluish-green with shining stipes, six to eight inches high, adherent to a abort 
creeping rhizome; glabmus, bipiimatc, pinnules on the lower pinnuc cordate-ovate 
oblong-ohtuBC, superior ones beex>ming sessile, terminal one lobed. Sori terminal 
linear, continuous, confluent, forming a broad marginal baud. 

2*. AT. nivee^ Desvaux.—A very tender, delicate, beautiful, evergreen, stove spedea; 
native of Mexico, Peru, and Chili. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, and ROvor(.'d 
boueath with white faiinoso powder, the upper surface bluish green; terminal, adlierenl 
to a short creeping rhixomc; bipinnato, witli roundish ovate, obtuse, entire pinnules, 
cordate at the base, the tentunal one lobed. Sori terminal, linear, confluent, forming 
a broad marginal baud. 

3, JV arffentsftf Hort.—This is one of the handsomest of the whole genus. An evergreen stove 8pt*ci€*s; a 
native of South America. Fronds triangularly ovate, al>out six inches long, and covered tliroughout with a 
white farinose powder; sub-bipinnate, with oblong obtuse creoatc pinnules, thf^ lower ones diatant. Stipes, 
rachis, and midrib of pinnsa shining black. Sori linear, terminal, consisting of a suiglo row of BjMmvcusus, 
round, near the margin of each segment. Stipes scaly near the base. Fronds adherent to a souiowhat creeping 
rhizome. 

4. AT irifhoiAanrtideM, R. Rrfrwm (T'terii* trinhomannulftH, T.innmiut ).—A very hj»wfl«rtmo ovorgrnen »tovD Fnm ; 

from Jamaica. Fronds slcndor, pendulous, one foot long, covered mostly beneath with a white farinose powder, 
and brown stellate pubescence; pinnate, pinneo oblong obtuse, bluntly lobed or crenato, cordate and.auriculatc 
at the baao. Sori terminal, confluent, forming a linear continuous marginal band. 

6. N. Hort—^Au ornamental evergreen stove Fem; native of South America. Fronds one foot 

long, densely covered beneath with imbricated fringed white scales, which ultimately bpcomc brown; upper 
surface scattered over with stellate pubcsc-ence ; pinnate, pinnto entin) stallcod, oblong-ovate, and cordate at the 
base. Sori terniinal linear, protmding through the scales, and forming a continuous broad black border. 
Hhizome white, scaly, and creeping. 

fl. AT. ftt/a, Presl.—An ovorgroon stove species; native of the West Indies and South America. It is a slouder 
and rather straggling growing Fom. Fronds narrow, from twelve to eighteen inches long, woolly, adherent to 
a creeping rhizome; pinnate, piniue ovate, oblong-obtuse pinnatifid, With the stipes and rachis light brown. 
Sori terminal marginal, forming a linear continuous row of little more than single sporo-cases. 

7. N. sinuata^ Haul fuss.—Avery elegant evergreen stove Fom; native of Peru, Mexico, &o. Fronds one to 
two fScet long, reclining, linear pinnate, piimse cordato-ovate, obtuse, piunatifld, white on the upper surface, and 
denstdy covered with imbricated fringed scales, upper surface bright green, scattered over with stellate 
pubescence. Stipoa, rachis, and rhizome scaly. Sori terminal, marginal, consisting of a few spore-cases, situated 
in the sinus of each segment, protmding through the scales. 

8. AT. Hort— A dwarf evergreen stove Fem; from Moxioo and Peru. Frrmds pinnate, about six 

inches long, rathor ovate, scaly beneath, with oblong-obtuso, pinnatifld pinme, dark green above and whitish 

beneath. Suii termliutX, ccmtiiiutKl ivuuil uucli ovguient uf the Thw epeeies is hut little knuwxi In uul” 

tivation, although iotroducod aWit 1642. ^ 

9. IVl lanuffiniNul^, t)osvaux.-^A very tender, delicate, evergreen, greenhouse Fem; native of the South of 
Europe, Madeira, &c. Fronds four to six inches high, very woolly and brownish on the undor surfoco; linesr- 
lottoeblate, bipiiuiate, with roundhffi ovate obtuse pinnulos, the termimd one lobed. Son, round, terminal, 
subsequently confluont. Rhizome, short, somewhat creeping. 

10. AT. ve»ttt 0 , J. Smith (OhoUanthos vestita, Swartt ).—A low, delicate, slonder, evergreen, frame, or 
greenhouse species; native^of various parts ofKorth America. Frondsfrom flve to ten inches long, densely 
covered with hairs, and adhetent to a short orooping rhizome; linear, hqpinnate, with roundish ovate lanne, 
the pinnules pinnatifld; margin orenate. Sori, round, tominal, marginal, subsoquently coufluen^ species 
is ^fren sold for out indigenous WbodaiA 



i IL AT. H. Brown .—A small avergreen greenhouse Fem; frtmi TSew Holland. FrcnU|p six to ten 

—. ... . . .. .. ' . . . 
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mchvs long, adherent to a creeping rhizome; linear-lamMiolate bipinnaio, pinnules oblong obtnae, opposite, 
sossilo and hairy. Sori, terminal, marginal, confluent. Stix>es, rucliis, and midrib of plttme, covered with scales. 

12. JV. MaranteBy K. Brown.—A rather handsome evergreen Fcm; found in the South of Europe and Madeira. 
Fronds from six to ten inches high, rathor stiff, densely covered with enoles on tho under surface, and adherent 
to a thick, short, creeping rhizome; ovato-hinoeolato, bipinnate, with oblong obtuso pinnulos, the lower one 
stalked, superior ones sessile, entire at the apex. Sori terminal, and marginal. 

13. JV. tnmentosa^ Desvaux.—A woolly evergreen stove species; from Mexico. Fronds very handsome, 
about a foot long, tripinnate, with oblong-llnoor pinnules, and very small segmenta, which are roundish ovate 
distant and concavo, tho terminal one large. Sori consisting of a few spore-cases on each segment. Bhieomo 
slmrt, creeping. 

14. JV. JSaX:lortiana^ Kuntso, Tlii« cvdi-grcon, eto-vo P©»»i is tho most beautiful on« of tho soaly sootlon, und is 

a native of tho Cape of Good IIopo. Fronds nearly a foot long, covered on all parts with narrow white scales, 
giving them a woolly appearance ; rather orate, tripinnate, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, small roundish ovate 
segments, crenate and concave, tho margin rcrolute, lower ones distant, superior ones sessile. Sori terminal, 
oonKiHiiiLg of a single row of spoi'c-casos on caoh sogmtmi, partly concealed by the revoluto margin. Khizomo 
crec'xnng. 

iVl kndigf.}'& of some authors is rcferroil to Cheilanthes (Pteridotf^). 


YMNOGllAMMA, Desvuux .—Name derived from gymnosy naked, and gramma writing; in allusion to 
the linear sori being destitute of a cover. 

Sori linear, forked oblique, subsequently confluent; spore-casca medial Bupcrfluiol, usually occupying nearly 
tho whole length of the venules. Veins forked, free. Frond varying from a 
few inches to three or four feet long, simple pinnate bipinnate or decompound, 
siuootb haiiy or rovenjd beneatli with a rich-colo»ired farinose powder. Fig. 7 
represents a pinun of G. tomnUm (mod. size). 

1. Q. rufiiy D(‘svaiix (llomioniiiH rufa, Hwart :^,—An ornamental, cvcrgi’een, 
stove species ; native of irupicul Anierii a. roiulH from one to two feet long, 
hairy, piiinnU; with oblong, obtuse pinnm, stalked, and cordate at the base, 
tenninal, adherent to a fawdculate enict rhizome. Stipes and rachis, reddish 
brown. Sori linear medial, forked, oblique, subsequently confluent, on every 
piunas tbrnughout tlni frond. 

2. O, tmnrnlomy Oosvaux.—Thw is a lender, delicate, and beautiful stove 
Fom; native of Brazil and the West Indies. Fronds bipinnate, hairy and mem¬ 
branous, from one to two feet long, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, the low’cr 
ones rorduto at the base, terminal one lobed, aianuinatc. Sori linear, medial, 
forked oblique. Stipes and rachis black, terminal, adherent h) a fasiculale 
erect rhizonio. 

3. G, Calonirlamsy Kaulfuss,—An ornamental evergreen stove Fem; from 
Jamaica. Fronds from two to three feet long, covered benoutb with a white 
farinose i)owdcr, upper side duU green, bi-subtripiimatc with lanccolate-acumi- 
mato pinnules, and elongattid aeuminate lobed sc^gmenU. Sori forked, medial, 
oblique, eonfluoiit, and lu^urly <it>vering each segment. Stipes rocliis and 
midrib of junno) bhuk, terminal, adhoi*cnt to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

This plant frequently goes under tlie name of G. in cultivation. 

4. Q, Uriareay Desvaux.—An ornamental overgroen stove species; from the warm parts of America. Fronds from 
two to three feet long, covered beneath with a while farinoso powder, tho upper surface dull green; bi-sub- 
tripinnate with lanceolute-aouimnato pinnulos, and roundish ovate or oblong segments, v'hich ore distant, Hie 
lower ones lobed. Sori linear medial, forked oblique, beoomiug confluent. Stipes rachis and midrib of pinnee 
black, tcmunal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

6, G, chryBophyllay Kaulfuss.—One of tho most beautiful of all exotics in cultivation; im evergroon stove 

Bpeviofs, from tbu W^evt ZndioB and Snutli Amj^noa. FrondB from oiio to two toot long, oovomd hotsonth with o {annoASr 

powder of the richest golden yellow, the upper surface yellowish green, bipinnate with lanoeoUte^acuminate 
pmuoe, and roundish ovato or oblong pinnules, slightly dentate., distant and piimatifld, with medial sori soatUtred 
on the veins, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizomo. This Fern, liko most others, varies in ouliiya- 
tion according to tho treatment it receives; if subjected to a low temperature, and a rather dry atmosphere, 
the fronds do not exceed ton indies high, e.Tc nearly triangular and of the most intense golden yellow; but if in 
a tomperature of 85-90*’ Fahrenheit, with proportionate moisture, it then becomes more compound, two feet 
high or more, tho segments of the pinnules more serrated, and of an exceedingly bright yellow. 

6. (?. nckra^ Presl An evergreen stove Fem; from Peru. Fronds from one to one and a half foot long, 
pale yellow Ixmeath, tlio upper surfbee bright gresai, terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome; bipiniute wi& 
lonoeolato^uilthiato pinnm, and narrow oblong«HQ)Bar dentate pinnules. Sori medial, somewhat scattered on 
tho veins. This has the most compact frond of the, yellow powdery kinds, and is shining on the upper surAice. 
E^wn in evtivation under tho name Of G. 
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7. O. Hart.—An ieleg^aut avergrooa etovo Fern; from South Amorioa. Frontlfi delicate, very fragile, 

one aiid a half feet long, covered beneath with a rich yellow farinose powder, the upper surface yellowish green ; 
bipxnnale with lanceolate pinuo), and roundish or elongated plunatifld pinnules, with dentato segments, Son 
medial, confluent, covoiing nearly every segment of the frond, Rhieome tufted 

8. Deavaux.—A very ologant dwarf evergreen species; from Jamaica. Fronds from six to ten 
inches long, fragile, and very delicate, the under surface covered with a farinose powder of a bright sulpbor 
yellow, upper surfaoo pale green, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome; hipinnate with lanceolate* 
acuminate pinnas, and oblong-obtuse pinnatifid pinnules, ounoate at the base, the margin dentate. Sori linear, 
forked oblique, subsequently confluent, nearly covering each segment of the pinnules. 

9. Q, cAisropAyWfi, Desvaux.—A tender, delicate, fragile, annual stove Fern; native of the West Indies and 
TariouB places in South America. Pronds decompound, triangular, bright green, from six lo eight inches high, 
with roundish ovate pinnatifid pinnules, deeply dentate, and cunoate at the base. The fertile fronds are erect, 
and the pinnules very much contracted. 

10. Q, ItptophyUa^ Desvaux.—An extremely delicate annual stove species; from the South of Kuropo, 
Madeira, &c. This little Fern attains the height of but a few inches. The fronds bipinnatc, smooth, iviih 
roundish cuncate, two or three lohed pinnules, and each lobe bluntly dontahi. Sori forked, eoniluent. Fertile 
fronds not coutraeted, and nearly all fertile. 

V EPTOGRAMMA, /. iSwiYA--Name derived from slender, and pranmiaj writing; alluding to the 

^ narrow lines in which the sori are disposed. 

Veins pinnate, venules simple, parallel, usually external Son oblong-linoar, medial, oblique, composed 

^ spore-cases, which are soino- 
times cchinate. Fronds hi-pinnatifid, 
^**'^"* smooth or 

villose. Rhizome cjuspitose, creeping.— 
goTius has undoulitedly a ooiwidcr- 
jS ir able alfinity with soreral of llic procoding 
ones: it may bo viewed ns forming a 
link betM'ecn Grainmiti.s FolypoiUum, 
Tig. S. and Gymnogratnma. Its elongutod sori 

arr nimilat to Orammitla^ but it 1» ftopavated. from that genua by ita b(t.bit and the different formatiou of iliu 

veins. It has the habit and venation of many Bp<;cio8 of rolypodium, but is distinct from thtmi in its linear 
8t>ri. It is very closely connected with Gymnogranimu, being distinguished from that genus only by tho 
veins and sori being siniplo. There are many species belonging to Leptogrnmmu, but only one at present in 
cultivation. Fig. 8 shows the upper portion of a puma of L. ailUim (mod. size). 

1. L. riUo 9 a^ J. Smith. (Gymnogramma villoso, tink).'^K beautiful cvergrwm stove Fern, from Brazil. 
Fronds hairy, hipinnatifid, about two foot long, reclining, with liiiottr-lunoeolate acuminate piniuc, and rutber 
ovate, bluntly acuminate segments. They are lateral, adherent to a coespitose creeping rhizome. Sori oblong, 
near medial oblique. 


ON THE GERMINATION OF FERNS. 

Bt ABTHXJE HENFKEY, F.L.S., Lhotuhxb on Botany at St. Gboeqb’s Hospital. 

T his aubjeot having attracted a good deal of attention lately, it may be interesting to some of the 
readers of riie Gardcnert^ Magazine to have an account of the piinoipal phenomena which have 
been recently observed, and of the views entertained respecting the reproduction of the plants. 

It has long been known that when the spoi'es of the Ferns germinate, they first produce little disks 
of green cellular tissue, lying like coUectioiis of little green membranous simles upon the surface on 
which they are growing. About ten years ago, Professor Nageti of Zurich observed a peculiar struc¬ 
ture upon these Httle gerroinal fronds, consisting of cellnlor bodies, from which were discharged spiral 
fllamentSj moving rapidly and apparently voluntarily through the water in which tlie object lay 
beneath the miorosoopo. The discovery of these organs was not much noticed at the time, but about 
four years ago Count Lee^yoSnminski of Berlin made a complete series of observations on the germina- 
tion of the Ferns, and published an elaborate and fully-illustrated account of them, in which he not only 
confinhed the statement of the exigtaace of these so-called aniheridia of the Ferns, hut showed that 
there existed two hinds id cellular organs upon the young germ frond, which organs he considered to 
represent the two sexes, and to coDreaqwd to Gie antheii^ and pistiUidia of (he mosses. 

' have eygniined these stmotures myself, and can confirm completely, in Aiost respects, the account 
l^^nski h»| given of their gener^ structure ; but my observationB have not yet been sufficiently 
^^tended to epable me to give an opinion on the physiological queatiotts relating to them, virhich 1 shall 
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presently speak of. In tlie tirst place, therefore, 1 wll deHcribe these bodies as I have seen tlieni, and 
in a manner which will enable any one pOHsessinj;^ a microscope to repeat them for hiniscl£ 

The ^rmin|j^l frond must be taken veiy young, while yet not more than one-eightii of on inch in 
diameter, and before any sign of the first leaf ap])ears rising fr'om its upper ^ 

surface. The little frond will then be found in the i^ape of a rounded or hcai*t' 
shaped disk, formed of delicate green cells, (Fig. 6); a single layer, / ^ 

except in the middle, having been gradui^y developed into tliis ^ / J ^ 

form through the stages represented in the annexed figures (Fig. 

1—6). Togseo the peculiar organs, the disk-like cellular plate f < 

must be carefrilly In id face downwards upon a slip of g^ss, and 1^'/ 

washed ^Ican, gently removing the grains of soil with a 

camel-hair pencil, from among the 1 ‘ootlcts. When placed /p (f/( 

under the microscope a number of projecting cells ^ Aj^ §^\ { / 

(Fig. 6, &) arc generally found scattered altout ^ J W 

the frond, llioso are seen to be again filled ^, w\ j| / 

wilh minute vesieles (Figs, 7 and 8) which \\ ^ r 

escape by <he bursting of the protruding cell, either spontaTicou.sIy or by slight pressure on the glass 

covering the object (Fig. 9). As tlie vesicles emerge they burst also, and from tliem springs out a 

spiial thread-like body, thickened at one end, and furnished with cilia, as represented in the wood-cut 
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(Fig. 10). These, the so-coHod animalcules, swim about with great rapidity, shooting forward, and 
continually w hirling round on tlieir own axes. To see them clearly their motion must bo stopp^ by 
adding o little solution of iodine. 

Jjl 72 /3 On the thickened port of the fixmd, near the notch, are 

/'AjTA ^ found in most cases, not always, cellular structuros of 

.itr'l tjf r J c°®P^^catod (Fig. 6, «). They consist of 

l-J f ] conical papillae, with cellular walls, contaiu- k 
’) / ‘ ^ cavity in the centre, as rtpresented in iv a 

—' the figures (11 ttn<i lii). 

—L Now, the statements of Suminski are to Vw 

the effect that thtw last bodies represent ovules, ond that a little cell exists 
at the bottom of the cavity (Fig. 13), which becomes fertilir^d by the entrance 
of one of the spiral bodies, in a manner supposed to have some analogy to 
the entrance of the pollen-tube into the ovules of flowering planta. ^IT 11/ 

My own observations have not afibrded me a view of any process A 
of this kind; and elaborate investigations have been made since the ^ | 
publication of Suminski’s pajjer by two skilful German anatomists, 

Dr. Wigand and M. Schacht, with a view to oonfim or refute his ^ 

assertions, so important in a physiological ]K>i»t of view. They ' ( 

both agree in stating that very extensive research has failed to reveal anything like an entrance of 






U HOttTIClJLTURAL StWlfiTT, 

tho spiral bodies into tlic so-called ovrIch; and M. Scbacht furtlier avers tliat. iu the young stagi‘s of 
the “ ovules,” at which stage Suminski states tho fertilization takes place, the cavity is closed up. 

The evidence, therefore, is at present against Count Suniinski s views, y(>t 1 am inclined to think 
that the point is by no means decided; and, at all events, the impoi't of the reniurkablc structures 
remains to be cleared up. The first leaf emerges firom the substance of the cellular thic^kening of the 
germinol fhmdy which is carried up a little way in a kind of sheath, llic “ ovule ” or several, may 
Oiften bo seen attached to^ the side of this sheathing jn-ocoss of tissue. It is the opinion of Count 
Suminski that the first leaf is developed fi‘om tlie minute cell which, he say.^, lies at the bottom of the 
“ ovule,” just as the embryo is in the embryo sac of a phanerogamous ovule; but, if tliis were the case, 
there would be the striking difference that the embryo bursts tlu’ough the coats of the ovule at the side, 
the radical ejLtreniity nut puiiitiug tu the canal where thcfertilixiiig intlueiire enters, the fluwerMig 
plants. Tile second leaf of the young plants is developed in the axil of the first, and so on, the little 
Marchimtia-like gonnihal frond soon decaying away. 

DESCKIPTION OF FIGURES. 

1, 2, 3, 4,6, SiiocoSHive stages of development fn)in the spore (Fig. 1), In Fig. o are seen two of the imthovidia. 

6. A gomiiualfrond (it is & Bimphs eolluliir plate like tlie leaf of a Mohh) ; a are two “ovules b a number of 
‘‘ antlicriditti? root fibrils. 

7. A more highly magoified view of a piece of the frond, with two ‘‘authcridui,” one containing the vcsirlcs 
(4), the other burst (<i), 

8. Side view of b in tho last figure. 

9. The same bursting to discbargi* the vesicles, wdiich again discharge thi' sx)irnl filaniciith e. 

10. One of tho spiral filaments or “ auimolculos ” moi magnified. 

11. Side view of an “ ovule.” 

12. The summit of the same, seon from above. 

18. Side view of an “ovnlo ” fi*om Suminski, rei^resenting the embiyo-cell at the bottom of tbo l aviiy. 

14, 15, 16. Germinating Ferns, wdtli the young leaves springing up from the gerniiniil frond. 



horti(jultt:kai sooikty. 

January 14.—The most • 'markable object on +his ocicas" n presented to the meeting, and for 
which it largo silver medal was awarded, was a cut spocinien oi‘Amherstia uohilia, from tlie gut deii of 
Mrs. Lawrence of Ealing Pur’, where only in this country this noble Indian tree has been made to 
produce its flowers. This tree was originally found by Dr. M^ullich growing in the garden of a 
monastery at Kogun, on the Salucn river, and was subsequent*v met with by the late Mr. Oriffitli iti 
tlie forests of Martaban, in the Birman empire. The fine pinnated foliage of this tree, together with 
the gaily coloured and curiously fonned blossoms, in which a charming deep salmon-pink iNpredomuiaut, 
render it indeed worthy the name of “ nobilis.” The singular form of tlu* ca?salpineous flowers is 
rendered still more remarkable by the presence of a pair of lai'ge st^mon-coloui'cd bracts at the base of 
the corolla, and at first sight appearing as if forming part of it. Now that a blooming habit has been 
induced in the plant at Ealing Park, it may be expected to bloom annually. Mr. Loddiges of llackncy 
sentajdant of ^ rai-e Ansellia ufricana from Fernando Po,--reuioikable, among ouicr things, as being 
one of the few orchids which grow naturally on the stems of Palm trees! tho Ansellia occurred on that 
of the Fdais. From Mr. Beck of Islcworth w^cro thix*e siiecinu. ..h of Oucidium, and a grimp of Cineraiias, 
sent witli the view of showing that neat blooming plants of this favourite flower maybe had by sowing 
the seeds about May. From a May sowing Mr. Beck had redsed plants blooming since November. 
Several flowering plants wore sent from the Society’s garden. Mr. Iwvis of Oakhill contributed a fine 
basket of West’s St. Peter’s Grape; and samples of the Itose-gfrdle were sent by the inventor, Captain 
Armstrong, of Cobham, Surrey j tliey consist of a band of zinc, the ends of wliich are fostenesd hy a .mt 
and screw, and are intended to serve both as a fastening for standai'd plants, such as rosesi 
label on which tho names may be msmlvsd; being neat, if they prove to be durably about 
have some misgivings, they* will, no doubt, be extensively used in highly kept gardcixil^ Some fruit itf 
Hubbard’s Poarmain, a hafdyy proliflo, and richly’flavoored Apple, worthy of generi^^tivatioai and 
of the Easter Beurre, and Beurre Ranz Pears, were sent fr*om the garden of the Sd||ii|||.. 
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HELTOTHOIMUM rEULWIAMTAr—A- ah. : SALTEU'S GEM. 

JV7f/. firrftr.—B okaowackje, 

OKtfEittr C-HAiwcTtK.—Ht'Iiotropium, five- world, more mre iu tempfrate climates; leaTon alternate enr 

parted, (hruliu Itypoffyinmn, ^rnlver - shapt'd, witijout icctli, sonietiniaa lub-oppoRlte or tenmte, must frequently hispid, 

7uiketl or ImanUd m the tliroat, the limb ilvo-touthcd, "with tin* ontiro ; spikes terminal and lateral, soUtary or e- 0 ”J »|yete, 

iudrntatioiiN simple or a small tooth. Utamena five, rally spirally curled m the young’ condition.— Gen. 

msp, led on tiie tube of ihr. roroUa, included. Omt'y four- Plant. 3751), 

wlllary 1.. thp «.lls, pendulo,..; .tyl. terminal, - Siam Ambby; 

var, .hurt; » wm« priuta. Wait dry, aom,.o.r.l o{ h.ur «par. taneaobiU., wrbiklad; q>fk« 

ank. m... a hloh ajv ,mr<clW om-mlrd, thrac^ided and ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 .bw 1 the ct'iilral iuigk', jtWirpo exalbuniinous, straight or the 
huuiotrupously aicunte; cnUilrdumt fleshy; radidi^ terete, »cct. 

■ Herbs u, n./d.-r shrubs luxuriant in a large number ^ah. : 6cm. -FloMers large, deop punilo with a 

r “pecieH in t.'opieal and hub-ti-opir*ul regions ai! over the white eye, 

/jldSGlUl’TlOX.—A shnil), growing from one to two foot high, robust, and of a branching 
bu^by liabit. Tho IthiveH n.ro hairy, ovab'-lonceoliite, in sizo and fonn resembling those on 
vigorous branches of iJjo (Oinmon il idiot rope, but of a dee])er green, and they do not become 
blackeiK'd er discoloured from the oHocts of slight coM, us is the case with the garden variety 
troni which tliis was raised. Hn* flowers grow iu Imge clustered recurved si)ikcs, on which 
they are very clcwely arranged ; tho corollas are larger than in llie parent species, of a very deep 
blue purjde i-olour. with a hrotid white centre. Trom the size and compaolness of the cluatcra 
IhemseJ^ cs, and the. large size and strongly-contrasted colom* of the flowers, this is assuredly 
the most slriUiTig and distinct variety of .Heliolrojuj which has yet been obtained. 

IfisTour, itc .—Wv S'w this sM'dlitig lIeliotroi>e when first coming into bloom, during the 
}iust, siiniiner, in the nursrn Mr. Sailer of Ilamuiersmitli, whore, at a later period of the 
'■eason, lla- drawing "-'otn which our ]jlate has been pn!pared was made. Its histoiy is thus 
sfctiMl to us by Idr. Sailer, who^e remarks on its peculiarities quite agree with our owm observa- 
“ Tlui lleliolropi! ‘(hini is a garden variety, raised by myself in 1849 fi.‘om Voltau’ea- 
num ; it, liowf^ver, d'lfor? from it in .several essential particulars, not having either the rambling 
lialiit of its parent, or being subject to the great disadvantage of the loaves changing colour in 
an I iinin. Tln^ (Join is of u very robust and bushy habit, bearing u xwofiisioii of exceedingly compact 
trusses of flowers of a deep blue purple, with a hu-go white i*entr<3; the odour is quito os tira- 
granf as in any of tho other kinds. Idiis variety will be found a great acquisition for bedding 
and pot culture.” 

Cc:r/mii 3 .—The culture of TToliotro])es is so wfdl understood, that wo need only ob8en''e, that 
the variidy iinw^ figured is adapted foi* all the purposi s to which tho Perurinn Ileliotropo is 
u suall y uppi ieJ.— M . 


THEOUY AlSl) PRACTICE OP PKUNTNG. 

Bi V.n HENllY BAIT.EY, Nuxp.ham Park, Oxionn. 

J T is. indeed, a wise dispenwition of an All-boimtiful Providence, that man should not find the 
fnutK and flowers of the earth in their natural state, in their fullest perfection, without exercising 
his reasoning powers, or exerting hiss lysical capacities. If such were the ease, he would lose an in¬ 
valuable boon in the calm ami puic griitirtca-tiun which hcciijo;>-B when Htudvni.^ th<‘ ouuscr^ and tracing 
tlie eftcets which ore to he observed in vegeLidile life, and taking that exercise wliicl) is so conducive to 
health. There is, perlia}>B, no greater gratification than is experienced by those who cultivate a 
dpU^^,^whcn a shrub which they plaircdVith their ow n hands becomes a tine sjiecimen, or a long- 
AaSte’ed fruit-trw' yields its produce. Who can tell the beauty of the one, or describe in terms sulR- 
dehtly mellifluoUi, the Inaciousness of the other! 

In seeking t^s^tain the desired rcfiults from trees and fruit-hearing shrubs, the art of pruning 
Cjudictousfy «iM|||i|U ifi of much consequence; but, unfortunately for those who wish to obtain infor¬ 
mation on there is little to be found in a suflicicutly condensed state to suit the generali^ 

of persons. Much ho« been written in old liooks in a qmdnt and dogmatical style, but little exists in 
a popular ftjfci, nn W in isolated papers in the Gardeners* Cfhronicle. In some measure, to supply this 
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desideratum to the amateur, ^vill l)e nttdinpted in the series of papers i( is iirojjoscd to give in the 
Gardenvn* Magazine of liofang, und it is lioped that, by the aid of the illustiutions, the principles in¬ 
culcated will he found sufficiently intelligible. 

When we consubu’ th(‘ imptirtu nee of the vjirioiis products of tree's to the human race’, whether us yield¬ 
ing timber, fruits, or the various substances \ised in our arts audauuiufuetuves, >ve must admit that they 
are second to none of the gifts of nature, mid that the art, wliich has for its object the concentration of 
their energies for specitic purposes, is truly worth attention. The importance of pruning admitted, it 
is obvious that the results of the practice must he in pn)portion to the amount of skill employed hy the 
pruucr. In addition to quick and clever inanipulutioii, he should jwssess great discernment, and sec 
fin hiH mintTs eye) tlie result of each stroke of his knife hefore he makes the cut. Tliis dexterity und 
fore-knowledge can only he attained hy loStg pmetiee. 

1 would hci-c make n distinction as to two diverse modes of pruning, one of which I will desigimte 
as ftmmner ovpreeentiee pruning, and the other as the renmliuL The lattc*r is tlu* kind udo])ted by our 
older gardentjrs, the former is practised hy the most clever men of the present day. F<«r iiiKtaiice, our for**- 
fathem allowed their pear-trees to produce* a forest of luxm’imit brushwood, which, in a given month, 
upon a given day, w'us annually cut oft^—only to exhaust the energies of the tree iu producing anolbi r 
useless crop of shoots. How different is the practice now! Tlu* modern gardener endeavours to 
balance the grow th of his tree, by allowing no more hranches and Ic'uves to ht* jiroduei'd than can per¬ 
form tlieir functions, and assist, hy their full vjcpoaare to light, in elaborating and storing up orgaii- 
izable matter for the praduction of the fruit or the flowers he desires to hove. He removi's unneces¬ 
sary shootB when in embryo hy ruhliing them off, and airests the im)gn*»s of luxuriant ones by tinn hj 
pinching. He wdll leave luxuriant growths at their full leiigtli, or nearly so ; di-pn ssing llieir jioints 
to make them imsh from every hud fruitful twigs of a moderate grow th; or he will prune hiu k to t wo 
OT three buds a weak shoot, and elevate its point perpendieulai ly, in order that the sup which would 
have had to support a number of shoots, may be eoiiceiitrated and ]n*oduce n more vigon)us growth. 
If ho desires to increase the sti-ength of Jiis trees, lie w*ill piTiiu* early in autumn, that tJie sap aceiinm- 
lated by the roots during winter may not he wastt^d. Thus, the buds which are retained will a])pro- 
prinU' th<* whtjle storo nf tioiiriHbinnirit, find mnrn rolnisf groAVth wnll if'snlt. Ncn* will ht> forgot, tluit it 
is as necessary to prune and control the rootmf trees as it is to prune their branches. 

What 1 shall here designate as remedial xiruiiiiig, ought scarcalg ever to he requirvtl in a garden ex¬ 
cept in the cose of dead branches. In our w’oods and forests, casualties are of frequent oceuirence, and 
amputation of limbs becomes nectjssaiy; but this may rather he teimed lopping tlian pruning. I fully 
believe, that all tlie pruning which timber trees require, and fniit Uees ought to have, may be done in 
the early stage of their growth with the finger and thumbs and a inoderat<j sized knife, and there will he 
no perceptible hkmkhes in after years if it h thus performed. Tlie saw, the axe, and the hill-hotik, 
have no place in modem gardening o]»erationH, save in the U4*culcntal cases 1 have named; they belong 
to the period of Vandalism, and are now w ielded but by Gothic hands. 

The sagacious and observant John Evelyn, writing in the yein* 16G9, says, tliat “ tlie aiH-ienfs found 
such benefit in pruning,” that “ they feigned a goddesso prcsid..4 over it.” He sn 3 's also, that “ a 
skilful pruner should be early at this work and, ofterwrards, quoting from his countryman, honest 
Lawson {Orchard^ “ All ages,” saith ho,” hy rules and experience, do coiisi'nt to a pruning and 
Icqipingof trees. Yet have not any that I know described unto us (except in dark mid general words) 
which "or what are these superfluous houghs which w*o must take aw'ay.” The age iu which we live 
is, perhaps, one which would have made this (in his day) chwer and useful man mon? hapiiy, could he 
have know’n how much om* practices in ganlening affairs differ from the time-honoured usages of 
his day. We consent to a pruniiijf, but abjure the lopping jjrocess. Evelyn fui-ther says, “ Tis iniseiy 
to SCO how our fairest trees are defaced.” It is to Oe feared, that could ho revisit us, he w'ould find 
too much reason to moke a similar exclamation witli regard to tho management of trees for timber. 
For it is a fact, tliut, by far the greatest proportion of our forest trees have no pnining at oil, and are 
oonfidfid to tho management of men who have no knowledge of those principles which are indispcusublo 
to good culture. When we consider the vast importance df our timber in a national point of view, this 
seem^ extraordinary. While horticulture and agriculture take rank with the sciences, and have the 
highest patronage, poor arboriculture barely recenves a passing consideration, unless it bo that w^hich 
occurs when there is to bo a felling of timber. 

Early autumn, as soon os the leaves of a tree have performed their functions, is generally chosen as 
the fittest time to i>erform the ofieration of pruning, because, after tho superfluous branches arc re¬ 
moved, the whole of the sap accumulated during the winter season is devoted to tlio development of the 
buds which are considered necessary—provided always” that the tree is not of pieikwin growth; 
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hut if the »umni(T processes liove licen well utteiided to, there will bo little to do in the way of winter 
pruiiinj^, at least, much less than formerhj. 

However sound and correct Uie general rules for pruning may he, as there is no rule without ex¬ 
ception, so, in this case, muc^h must be left to the discretion of the operator; but theit* ni*e certain 
fundamental principles which must not be lost sijjht of under any circumstances; these are:-— 

1. 'JV) expose every part of the tree to the full action of solar lij^ht. 

2. To allow no branches or folia^’c to he produced wluch cannot porfom their functions proi)erly ; 
to aiTest their will in an emhiyo state, ratiier tlmii allow them to misappropriate the food which by 
attention nii^rJit he made available to the results which arc desired. 

y. Always to rcmcnnluT tliat fmitluluess and luxuriant {growth are opposite qualities, and that what 
is conducive to the one is iiiiinical to the other. 

4. To endeavour to avoid tlie extremes of luxuriance and fruitfulness, nothing being more injurious 
in its ettcets than the weakness induced by ovcr-eropjnng. To endeavour, in fine, so to regulate the 
energies oi' the tree, that, while it produces fruit, it has sufficient strength to iKTf(*ct it. 

The primer, then, has u delicate and complicatt^d operation to ])crform; one tliat cannot be perpe- 
trati'd in ruthfal ignorance, but must be based upon a knowledge of the law's of vegetable physio¬ 
logy. and eontirnied by i)ructice, reading, and eoiKstant observation, and withal adi-oitly ext*cuted. I 
proec'ed to apply tliese remarks to the various subjects which eome under the licads of forestial and 
liortieultural pruning. 1 shall, under the former head, consider and otter some suggestions upon (J.) The 
nursery treatment of young forest trees us to root pruning : (2.) Pruning the hranelies of trees intended 
for timber and cHeet: (:i.) The pruning of/rM/V-trees and its application to particular subjects, viz., 
Iho Vine, hTg, l^encli, Mondlo Cherry, Plum, Cherry, Apple and Pear, Ciooseberry and CkuTant, 
llaspberi’y, and the Filbert. 


SUGGESTIONS RESUKUTING THE NURSERY TREATMENT OF YOUNG TREES AS TO ROOT PRUNING. 

I'lje im]^)rtuTice of early (‘duentiou, in forming the human character, is universally admitted. 

“ Train u]) a ehilJ in the way he should go,” says the Avisc man. We say, apply the same principle 
to your trees, and whatever is tlunr ultimate object or doHtinatiou, begin early “ the delightful task” 

of ihftn •* bow to * 

1'he treatirient wliicli the rods of fa-ees receive in the nursery, is, in our opinion, of material im¬ 
portance, and may differ tnucli, with equal propriety, according to the object of the plantt?r, Avho may 
either desire to induce rajiid Jind luxuriant grow th, or to obtain fi-uetiferons properties. It iscusfomary, 
in most nurseries, to cut the roots of seedling oaks witli a spade in Uie second year of tlieir growth, to 
transplant frequently afterwards, and, on every occasion of removal, to trim the strongest roots. The 
plants so treateil are generally considered eligible for removal; they are sure to live; hut instead of ! 
sending up good U‘adcrft, they mostly produci* weak shoots, and grow stunted and forked, having a stronger 
resemblance to the miniutiu’e old trees of the ChincHe gardeners tliaii the characteristic vigour of the 
British onk. llapid growth is a comlilion not to be disregarded in growing tit es for timber, provided 
always that such growth is ftilly exposed to the influi'iice of solar light, which alone eon giAv solidity 
to the newdy formed tissues. It uppeai-s to ns, that, when we contrast the means giA^cn by nature to tlie 
oak for ample doA'eloj)ment and sturdy grow th, we lU'c not taking the propm* course to attain our ends, 
as it is most probable tliat the finest oaks now in existence, (such, for instance, as the Punshaiigcr), 
are the offspring of acorns wdiieli accidentally sprang up when^ Uiey still staud. Such was, doubtless, 
the origin of the largest oaks at Windsor; and those magniticent relics of the once royal domain of 
Woodstock wliieh are still rtmtaining, the almost iniperiHhahle recfpd of past ages. Surely, when we 
view these noble prodiU'ts of unassisted nature, it should lead us to rettcet upon the fitness of our eus- 
tomarj' procedure, and ask our.selves if it may not be a blind empiricism, rather than rational prac¬ 
tice. Wo require vigour; W'o take the most eflecrual raeaiih lo check it. 

The ohscj’vation we arc about to make does not precisely full AAithin tlic scope of this article, but as 
it is collateral wdth it, we think it not irredevant to say, tliat Ave believe that if our forest trees wore 
sown where they arc to remain, or planted permanently wdieu very young, it would tend much to ro- 
stwe them to their pi*i«tine Adgour, and induce those gigantic propoitioiis which we alone tsoe or read 
of ns developed in natural forests. ^ ^ i 

The axiom that Avhateven- is conduei\e to luxuriant groAvth is inimical to productiveness, has been 
touched upon. We will only now say tlqit it has also a riee. versa bearing. It follows, therefore, that 
nltliough it is not wise to curtail the youug roots of oui* forest trees, it is most sound, sensible, and effi¬ 
cient i>ractice, to control those t)f our trees. We would stTupuloualy preserv'o the tup root of an 
Oak or a Pitfo, but Avould utterly annihilate such an organ in the Aiiplis Pear, Plum, or any other 
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fruit-bcHi’ing tree. Modorate gi'owtli, abundance of Hurface root'^t and well-ripeurd wood, are the desi¬ 
derata to be aimed at with fmit trees; and root pruninji; should be commenced in the nui'sery, and 
carried on with disert'fion during the whole course of their existence. 

Autumn, early autumn, is the best period for pruning the roots; as soon as the “ sear and yellow 

leaf” appeal’s, it may commence. It is important that' the jagged and r - 

)*aggcd cuts made by the spado should be smoothed by the knife, and we ^ / ) 

would carefully remove the soil from the roots, selecting only the strongest / 

for ojMjration. Koot^pinining is ceilainly one of the first principles j 

in the successful culture of fruit trees. Its importance is obvious wlien \ ' 

we consider the reciprocal action wliich exists between roots and I 

branehcB, and the control which it gives over the energies of lh(; subject 
so treated. Altliough it has not been geneml amongst Kiiglish gai“- 
deners till latterly, it has long been so among the Dutch. It is not 
difficult to conceive whut would have been the fab; of such a thing as 

that of pruning the roots of plants half a century ago. With what ^ 

zealous indignation would the gardening woilliies of that day have ^ 

scouted the man who had the temerity to make such a suggestion, or to f 

hint at such a horticultural heresy ? “ Necessity” is said to be “ the 

mother of invention,” and our ou\vttrd progrc'ss in this, ns in all other 

arts whi<;h minister to tlic comfort and luxury of mankind, will he in 

proportion to the increased demand wliich will arise as we progress in 

education and refinement. Lot us discard prejudice, and believe nothing 1 

impossible. 

PRUNING TIIF. nUANCHES OP FOREST TREES FOR TIMM Ell AND \ \ 

PTCTlUlESCiUE EFFECT. ) \ 

Among the various modes of pruning which liave had their advocates \ \ 

in the gardening periodicals, I am not iiwuiv that any distinction has \ 

bftnn ntioflo bt'tivoon thowt* wbo»o objotif in Miiwply t<» jM’oducH* iJHofiil ^ 

timber, and those whose aim is to produce objects of picturesijue beauty. I 

The treatment of such lives is but too generally confided to ignorant 
worknien, who believe tliat tJie lU’arer approximation trees make to 
scaffold poles, the greater is their beauty and perfection. Jiut the dis- i 

criminating manager will make this tUftbrence between the marginal / 

and interior trees, that, while he prunes and fore-shorteus the latter to » 

throw all their onei^es into one trunk, he will onl^' seek to obtain in j 

the former a cortaii^ height of clear stem, leaving the head to diverge I 

and ramify according to its natural habit. I 

Tho pruning of forest trees, as commonly practised, i« what we con- \ 

sider more properly a mutilation, generally performed in a rough and / 
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slo'^ienly Tnanner, by chopping off with a bill branches of considerable size. We protest against tlie uso 
of this instrument, and. recommend, and believe, tliut all the pruning which timber trees require may 
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be done witli a kiilfis or Iho iinj^or while younf^. We would adopt what we have? called preventive 
piniiiiD)^, allowitj}^ lU) nniWicesHary growths to require lopping by becoming too large. We think that, 
in the case of u j^oung tree whose stem we ^vish to iuereuHe, it is de-sirahle to spur in the side branciics 
for a year or two, us the nurseiymen do with the I'eur and Apide stocks, gradually and annually 
i*cmoviug a tier or two of the lower spurs till-»a sufficient length of clear stem is obtained. It is con¬ 
tended by some, that every branch of a tree is of service to it, and should not he removed. When it 
beromes realh/ n branchy such reinovnl is alwuys attended with misehiof. The great point for flie 
pniner to bear in mind is, that the secretionH of trees do not depend upon the quantity of shoots and 
foliage, hut more upon the latter having full exposure to the action of light. Tin* quality of timber 
grown in tho dense gloom of the interior of a wood, is, for this reason, inlerior to tliut afforded by the 
marginal trees. 

We would deprecate (unless in veiy expos(?d situations) the system of introducing what ore called 
**nurses,” but whieli are rather destroyers as generally employed. We say, ])laut forest trees with the 
roots nature has given them ; plant wliile v'^iy young, or sow the seeds, and commence piniiiiiig almost 
immediately; spur in the young side shoots, remove rival leaders, and annually remove? some of tlie 
lower spurs from the stem before they are large enough to cause a wound. In vigoraus trees, choose 
the spring for the operation, when the w^ound is quickl}^ healed. 

In illustration of the good efll^cts resulting from tlie juactiee we recommend, w’e refer to the accom¬ 
panying ffguri' of a j)ortion of the stem of a young Kim—the stem from wliich it was taken being about 
eight feet in height, and its diameter, midway up it, four inches. Fig. 1 represents about afoot of 
its trunk ns taken from tlie middle; it is cut longitudinally dow'ii the middle, and the grain is clear, 
straight, and free fi-oni blemish. Fig, 2 is another section i>f a simihir tii»e, showing a knot wliich has 
resulted from allowing the side shoot to herome too large beforei-emoval. The benefit of early or pre- 
■\cnti\c pruning, and tlie evil of lute or remedial pruning, is hen* plainly shown. Fig. 3 represeiite 
the stt'in of a young tree in process of pruning—the lower hnmclieB i‘t*inovcd, tho upptT spuiTcd in. 

In jiruning coiie-beuriiig trees (conifers), it is good practice to fore-shorten the branches before ro- 
movul. It is inipossibh*, fiowever, t/> lay down rules for every eontingenoy, and much must be left 
after all to the jiidK-meiit of tiie operator- Hut of this we may rest assured, that if pruners are mere 
uulumatous, and not observers, much that is faiidonieiilally correct in tlicoiy may he misapplied in 
Xiractice. 

In conclusion, then, we say to the fruit-prnner, reraembei the delicate fabric with which you have 
to deal, 'fhink that it is yours to assist, and not to do violence to iiiitiu'e. Ever rt'fleet tliat it is to 
pn*ventiT(* treatment and close obsc*»’vation of cause and effect tliat you must look for success; imd, iii- 
slA*ad of leaving young wo<kIs unpruned for twenty years, and till they are utterly ruined, begin be¬ 
times to train them np in the \Nay they slmuld go.” So nhaVl you acqmrc luntiug honour, and your 
country reap benefit. 


TIOTANICAL FJIAGME\TS. 

B ll. LINDLEY proposes to separate the Tree Pavnios from tlie genus Pteonia, on account of 
tho tough lea^ery coat wliich is drawn tightly around their carpels, allowing nothing but the 
stigmas to project; this organ, properly referred to what botanists now call tiie disk, has no existence 
in the true l^svonies; “ it U in all proliuliility an innermost row of abortive stamens, the filaments of 
wdiich are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to appear.” The new genus is named Moutan, 
and tlic common species M. officinalis.~(Pcijr#. Pi. Gard., i. I6I). 

The beautifully murbled-lcavcd plant described as Eriocnema mannorafum at p. 135 (voh ii.). is 
properly a .specie’s of Bertolonia, named B. macniata by Martius, according to Sir W. J. Hooker, who 
observes: “ The fruit or capsule is an clcgiuit object, especially wdien tlic eye is aided by a small power 
of the microscope; for it is singularly inflated, with thret* vciy prominent angles, and several ribs, and 
every rib, as well as the margin of tht lobes of the calyx, is beset with bristles terminated by a gland.” 
Moff,, t 4551). 

Professor Ooppert has deacxibed the lower end of a trunk of Pinites protolarix, a gigantic ftmil 
treet which was found in the brown coal of Laasou, in Silesia, in 1849. It meosui'ed more than 82 
feet in circurafercncc, luid about 4 feet in length; erect, perfect in form, but stripped of bark} 10 vast 
roots ran out at right angles fiom its b.j8c. Tho interior was filled with structureless browti coal; but 
in sections of the outer parts, one Iff inclu*8 broad, the other 3 feet 0 inches, Professor Goppert counted 
respetlively 700 and 130(» rings of wood; so tliat for the half diameter of 6| feet at least 2200, but 
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prt>l)alyly 2rj0(), riuf'^s must have existed. Aceordiuj^ to the th(*ory of annual 1‘iii^a, this ti*('o would 
appear to have been from 2200 to 2500 yearw old; hut, unfortunately, the annual ring theory is not 
always tnistworthy. - [Jiot. (raz., iii. 10). 

The Diamha phnf of tropical western Afnca, called also Congo h>baci'o, is smoked by tlie native 
Africans to pTOducc the pleasing cxeitcineiit of intoxication ! It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or 
m‘d called condo, or from a small ealahash. or sometinies from common clay pipes. The liberated 
Africans and Creoles frequently meet at each otheris liouscs; and on thcs(* occasions the pipe is handed 
about from mouth to mouth, and soon produces the desired elfeets —iigi’ccablc sensations, laughter, &c.; 
a eontinuunee, however, eunses tenqiorary frenzy, and intense and nka«ldeniug headache, aceomjyanied 
by stupor. The jdant Is the Cannabis satlva, or common Hemp, which on fertile soils, at Sierra l^eoiie, 
grows tw(dve or thirteen feet high, and twenty feet in eireumferenee. 'J’hc flowers slow’ly dried, and 
mixed with the seeds, arc the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called niacontc, 'Hie leaflets 
arc soinoiimcs used j they are called muhiah. A small plant in flowcT and seed will yield its ow'iier 
ten shillingH worth of Maconu'.— [I£ouk4'r*s Jotirn. BoL, iii. U). The Hemp is a plant of most powerful 
properties, ns is evident from the iiuiiierous jjrcjmrations of it employed in India; but no stivniger 
evidence is needed U> prove the influeiiee of elimato on vegetiihle produetions than the fact that Hcmjy 
gi'owii in our cool and moist <*limnte sett'"eely at all developes those prop(Ttie.s, 

The anunnl Jfranrhhtf/ Larkspurs an* no longer to be called Del])hitiiuui, that is, if botanists mid 
cultivators so will it. Dr. landley proposes {Paxt. FL (rard,, i. IGS) to re-establish Iluiilnn's old genus 
(^oTiHolidu, the grounds of separation from Delphinium being thus stated ; “its petals being reduced to 
two, and these completely (‘onibined into one, remove it from Delphinium. Thai the petaline body is 
really composed of two parts only, seems to ho proved by its origin, W'hicli looks as il‘ opposih' the 
back sepal, in eonsequeiico of the union of the two contiguous edges of the lateral petals, lint it is 
completely separated from tlu; front sepals, with which it does nor in any degree alternate. These 
coiisidcraliouR lead to the eonelusiou that the old genus Consolida should be re-c'stablished.’^ 

The jy/viyerrt or Kooso, tt rosaceous tree of the tribe Diyadea*, has proved be\ond 

doulit a specific for tape-worm. It is an Abyssinian tree, and its virtues wctc brought into notice 
by the travellin* Bruce, who statt?s tliat the Abysainiaiis of both sexes, and of all ages, I'V'aeuato once a 
month a large number of worms of the sort called Ascurides, to pvoinott* which an infusion of the 
Cusso flowers is employed, and proves to Imi at once gentle, ssife, niid t*ffieacious. “ It is un iiistam'e,'* 
remarks Bruce, “ of the wisdom of l*rovidenee, that the range of this tree does not extend beyond the 
limits of that disease of which it seems designed to he the cure.”— {Hook, Journ, Bot.^ ii. fllO). 

I’lie Cvdron of thn Maydak>ia 7?/Vfr, »Simaba Cerlron of Planohon, has long been celebrated in Nt.-w 
Grenada for its jiowcrful medicinal proptTfies. It is a small tree with an erect stem, erownied by an 
umbellate mass of branches with largo handsome pinnated folijige. The seeds on; considt'rtjd an 
invaluable specific for the bites of snakes, for iutownittents, and for stomach complaints generally. 
They oi’C so highly prized as to sell for a sum equal to one shilling each. The bark and wood of the 
tree abound in a high degi*cc witli the bitter principle, which occurs in the order to which the Oedron 
belongs, namely Simarubat‘e 0 D. Some French physicians who have made experiments on diffeveut 
animals hope by means of the Cedron seed to arrive at tlic cun* of mental disorders and e])ilej>sy. Dr. 
rcrcira doubts that the sei'ds will prove to be un antidote against snake poison, ns they are confidently 
held to be by thcTauuma doctors; Init as iiossessing an intensely bitter piiudph*, the plant will rank 
with its near botanical allies, Quus.sin and Simuruba.— {Hook. Journ. Bot.^ ii. fi77). 

At a meeting of the Botanical Society of Kdioburgh (Nov. 14, 1850), Dr. Balfour exhibited the 
following specimens illustrating the production of Vim>gar;—1- The so-called Vinegar plant, with 
Vinegar produced by it 2. S>Tup, into which tin? plant had not been introduced, but w'hich had been 

li-ft for four mouUiA uridiaturbod j iu it a pcculiitr fungiia liko growilv Bimilur to tko Vincfyai' plant wasii 

found, and tlie fluid had become Vinegar. 3. A specimen of Vinegar produced by the Vinegar ])lant, 
which liad been filtered, and then allowed to stand for several mouths, and in which a fungus similar 
to that called the Vinegar j)lanf had been formed. Dr. Ballbur tliought the so-called Vinegar plant 
must be* considered the mycelium of some fungus produced in a peculiar fluid, and Avhich acted as a 
fcrinent. The addition of any ferment would probably cause a similar production of Vinegar. The 
llev. M. J. Bcrkel(*y has detrrjnint^ the Vinegar* plant to be the mycelium of the Penicillium glaucuin 
of Grevillcj this mycelium forms a *ilosc tough erust-like or leathciy web, and rapidly augments tlie 
acetouH feriiientaiiou of saccharine fluids. Some foui’ or five years since •we made some experiments 
with this Vinegar plant; but in our tsxperienee tin* saccharine fluid vritliout the plant became fetid, 
whilst, under the same conditions hut with the plant placed in it, it was converted into verj* good 


vinegar. --M. 




NEW AND RAKE PLANTS. 



lirni nni ilnrr I'biils. 

Catarettm IjAXSDKiuni, IJndh'.ff. LuiiKbur^'K Outaiwtttni {Paxf. Ft. (Jard, i. 15G).— Nat. ord., Orchklaceis, ^ 
Vandeiii-tiataHotkUw.—JSyn., Myantlius Iinnsbargii, liitHwardt und ])e Vrtrue.- X rid] stove on hid, vury 
Hoar to, if not tin; name as, t*. callosum, from which accortliug t(» I>r. Tiiiidiry, it can scaively bo dUtiiict as a 
H]iocics. It has long oviitu racemes of from thirteen to twenty flowers, which arc green, spotU'd with purjde, and 
not whole coloured os in cuHo.sutn. Krom the Caraccas. Introduced to tho iiutauic Garden at Leyden. Flowers 
in autumn. 

BirHLiN(;To>fTA ITHHSCKNS, Litulk^. DowTxy-loiived biirlingtonin {Fa^t. FI, Gard,^ i. 158).—Nat. Ord., 

^ VfinJuaf>-Io!ioj)*ii<lu)-- A hoiiiutiful (Iwai-f isiiovt! opiphyt**, dtomlvea, with dnrL. grooiv <iorlai.<ooue rigid 

leaves, growing in broad tufts, and bcaiing ft profusion 4>f short don.se drooping rucoiues of rather small white 
flowers, which have a dow^ny column, an obovate tw'o-hdwd shortly hastate lip, marked willt three yellow ridges 
on each side near the hose, and a pair of erect side lobes, wdiich give it the hastate form. From Pomam- 
bueo. Introduced originally by l^Icasrs. laMhUgos, boforo 1846; and subsoquently by J. 3inowh*s, JSaq., of 
Maiu'hestor. Flowers in iiutiimn. 

J’atMi’nA cAviTATA, Ihiukfr. llound-bcuded mealy Primrose {But. Maff. t. 4550).—Nat. Ord., Pritnulaceu; 
J Priinulidftj.--A very pretty and distinet-h>oking nearly hardy hcrhaeeous plant, with a r<mgh roundish rool- 
sto«;k, from wliieh proceed numerous radieul l(‘avc3 four or five inche's long, oblong lunceolatt*, rather obtuse, and 
diMitieuIftted, rugose above, fiirinoHc beneath. TTie scape is about a foot long, mealy, lenninated by a dense 
globose head of pcji-feetly si'ssili* flowers, the limb of which, about a quarter of an inch aerfiss, is deep purple on 
the U]iper face, paler hciiciith ; tin y are faintly fragrant, hut this is, in part at lca.st, owing t<> tho “ farinaceous 
substance of the b*aves and flowers." It is impatient of water ovcrh<*ad, and needs tlie protection aflforded to 
otlier delicate Alpine iVitiiubi.s. From India; Latdicn, Sikkim-Himalaya, one of the passes into Thiliet, ten 
thousand feet elevatioji. TiitnMluced in Idlfl by Dr. Hooker. Flowers “in October," probably at other periods, 
Itoysd Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Unonaiua srKcios\, Fmltichvr. Showy Uugimdia, or Spanish Buckeye (Paj-^. FI. f/ard., i. 15Jf).—Nat. Ord. 
Sftpiiidaeeftj llippocusbiuea* -Syn., U. hctt'rophylla, -A slender liardy deciduoiLs shrub, commonly 

gr«JM'ing from five ti^ tt*ii, rarely twontj' feet high, with many long stems branching only at t<ip. It has digitate 
leaves, the leaflets ranging from five (or <'vcii thrci* in the earlier loaves) to si'vcu in numlHJt. The flowers 

wl»i<-h art- rortc-ctdoTirc*!, hnve :ioii»<-tjoicf=t I'iUir, aouictixnosi five pctuJft. JTritrly r<-lttt<’d to tin.' PaTiaM. TTiv fiult ia 

s\V4*ct and pleasant, but, according to Lindheimer, eiindie. From Texas. Introduced r—— . Not yet flowered. 

OxvsiMuiA vaoans, U'aUtvh, Weak-stcmimal Oxyspora {Bot. Matf. t. 4553).- Nat. Ord., Melastomneeoo 
{ Molasloiucn;.- *Syn., Mi-lastoma rugosa, Itnxburtjh .—A loosely-branched subaeamlent stov(' shrub, w'ith obacurcly 
four-anglcfl slems, bearing ovate oi' cordatc-ovale aciinjiiiati.' leavea, five to seven n4‘rved, and smooth above. The 
flowers glow in terminal drooping panicles, often a foot long and very graceful, bearing oil th«^ many-forked 
branehes numerous bright roMc-eoloured fbur-petalled flowers, from which project four bmg piiride and as many 
short pale-col(uii’ed stanu'ns ; the flijwors are iihrml an inch in expansion, f’rom India. hilly country bordering 
on the plains in the ajjproach to Darjwliug. Introduced in 1849, by Dr. Hooker. Flowers in autumn. Royal 
BoUiuu* Garden, Ivew'. 

Ki*iT>KNi>iii^M Lo.NOii’ETAi.L'M, lAndUy. Long-potallod I'lpidcndrum Ft, Gard.y i. t. 30).—Nat. Ord,, 

Orchklai^cHD § Kpidoiidrcie-LieUadsc.' -Syn., K. aromatieuin, var. of sonu-gardem ,—An mlcrcsling stove epiphyte, 
with ovate pscudo-bullis, straight blunt swtwd-sliaped leaves growing in pairs, and long loose panicles of dull 
browmish purple flowers, which howevtT ore verj’^ sweet-soeiited; the sephls and petals arc nearly alike infona, 
sputhulatf-, brownish jiuriile, W'ith a gu'on margin; the lip throft-Uzbwl, the segments rounded, tho lateral ones 
erect, ilie central larger convex, notehz'd and wavy, with elevated erimson radiating veins on a yellow ground; 
the rest of the lip white. From Guutimala. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in summer. Horticultural 
Society of Jjondzni. 

EimnNoiioM viukns, JAndlcij. Green EpUkmdrum {Faxi. Ft. Gard. i., 152).— Nat. ord-, Orchidacem 
§ Epidendivio-Lmliudic.—A stove epiphyte, allied to E. longipetaluiii, Tlu* flowoi-s grow in loose ntim>w erect 

pi4niclo£>, aud haw liuoar oblong riopiild and epotbulato poioJe of a groon z«»lour, iwd a Hp of throe ncaxJv 




lobes, Ulc lateral onw erect, given, w ith crimson veins, wdiHo at the point, the central one convex, plaited, white 
with crimson veins. From Guatimula. Introduced ? —. 

CE^TitosoiifiNiA OLABHA, BmUham. Okbrous-ioaved Centrosolenia {Bot. Mug., t. 4552).—Nat. Ord., Gesnor- 
aoern } Qcsuotgic. —A rather pretty crect-giowing scmi-epiphytal herbaceous stove plant, with succulent reddish- 
brown stems, boaring smooth, sueculont leaves, which are opposite, each pair being singularly unequal in size; 
one being small lanceolate-acuminate, the other largo ovate, t«p{»riug to both extremities, the margins serrated. 
The flowers are aggregated in tho axils of the lower leaves, on short stalks; tho coivdla tubular an inch and a half 
long, downy externally, projecting below into a sliort obtuse^ spur, enlarged upwards, and dividing into a limb of 
five broad short lobes, of which the throe lov'cr arc fringed with long Hiivad-like lacinim; they hav-© a yellow 
throat. From lALOuayra. Introduced about 1848 by M. Wageimr, a German collector. Flowers through tho 
autumnal and early winter months. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

TibLANDSiA EiiYTJiuAU, Liudkg. Bcd-bracted Tillandsia (iW^. i'7. i. 160).—Nat. Ord., Bromoliaccm. 









KUW AND llAKK PIAN’J'S. 




■ —Syu., T. bulhijsa picta, Ifoo/cer. —A stove (jpiphj’te M'ith tlie habit of T. bulh(>sa, from whirh it in di»tinputflu'(l 
by hiivinj]; loii^ upper leaves, a distiiietly-brauehod spike of tIovrorB, deep erinisoii foliaroouH bnudfi, ap])tin*nlly not 
seurfy, and a lougrr wlute-cdgijd eondln. hVom Jamaieu and Para. Iutmdiu (*d in 1845. Flowerii in winter, 
Almkiuba Ht'iiKA, SL Ililaitr. Itod^dowcred Almcidea Mttff, t. 4548).— Kat. Ord., Hutoeem § Ctisparicin. 
—A bandaoino stove shrub, of bmnehing habit, growing three to five foot high, and furnished with luoadly 
lanceolate alternate p(diolate leavoa, which are acute at. the base, utniminatu at the apex, and cntii’e on the margin. 
The flowers oomo in thywoid panicles, and consist of a short five-toothed (Milyx and five obovatc-spaihulatc obtuse 
spreading petals, all of a deep bright rose colour, 

It is a slow-growing plant; and at Kew has //M 

bcon grown in ibe palin-slove, with the heuefit 
of bottom heat. From Brazil. Introduced he- V ( Jy 

liicu 1 tt&O, Uiruugli'M. Mij'kny uf 

in the autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. ^Alm // m 

PornNTiLLA orUHVAiA, Lintfleij. Uchreati* 

{ I’otcntiUidtt.—A curious 




;(f 

X- 




1. Althtidea rubra. 2. J^Untilla oohreata, 

scabrous keel, trinngular sqjals of the same length yellow inside, and nearly circulax petals of Ann texture and 
a bilfj^t yellow c<»lour. From the Himalayas, Introduced, about 1849, by Major Madden. Flowers in Septem¬ 
ber. 1}lasne>in Botanic Garden, Dublin. 
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BILLUKROIA MOItJSLLUiNA. 
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HILJJtElUilA MOJtKLlJA.\A. 

A^at. Ordvt\ —BuoHi-xiAcr.T!. 

r,FNKBic CiMBACiLn.—lUllbrrffia, Thimherg.-^lYriauth Hix- i pi^en with trnnsvcrso baniH of 'wliitf, the «curf- 

parted ; the three outer fttiychte 1oIk‘m wjuiil, not kocU'd, creet like dt^idinuis outer layer ot cuticle; h<ui>c rluni^atrd, piuiicled, 
or Hpirully convoluted, uwnod or unawiictl, oblniuoly ililated | with n'niutc broadly enhiturtu RprotuUn^jr petaUiUl bracts, one ut 
(owardH the riKlil side at the huihiuU ; the inner roroUmr j the Ixisc of eaeh abbreviated brunch of the panicle; ftoweru 
lolM'H imicih lojiffcr tliim the outer, Kjjre.idiiiK or erect at the mostly croMded in threes at the uxila of these larffe Uracta, one 
njiex, with si alcs or a donhio eiest at the base within, rarely j almost seseile, the loMe^t with a siiiirle minnt<‘trianpulur bvaet- 
nuked. Sfannuit hi\, epifrynous; filaments lUiforni, three fur | let, the olhiTs with a pair at the base of the ovary; calyx with 
tlie most part adlieieitt to the interior IoIich of the jicriantli; j the tube adlicrcnt and the fn-e lohes erect, bluntly kw'led. 


anthrrs orate, afltxeJ hy tbc buck, iiiciiinbeiit or aliiiost erect. 

(>vrtfy iiiffvior, Oi-itlrtt tiumcnmti, pontl'iloun iront 

the inner uiif^le of theccllh, uiiatropuus. •SY///eilliliinn ; fttiyniaK 
three, ]>ctuloid, convoluted, or linear and crisped, i/erj-y hub- 
plulKwe, tUrec-eclled. iSecdn iiuinerous, naked or u]>pendagci[. 
—Herbs of tiopical America, very frecpieiitly pKCiido-parositic 
on tlie truiikN of trees, with or wiilioiit scaiics ; lc<‘veH liguliitc, 
linear oi ermitorm, mostly spinuloso^HTirulate; itowers spiked, 
]).iniculalR or rjeemosely luiniLMilute, floral spathes s<Htietirnes 


n-eun ed at tlie aiMM, retUM'ly cmarginaU' and inucronale; 

petidn Htr«p»r«na}>t-d lw-l«>v,-, clrHifi^atc; •nputliulutv iiIhjvi:, 

free, s]>reading at the sunuuil when in flower, otherwise rolled 
spirally over one another; tilaiutmtH filiform, free, ulteniating 
with six minute obtuse inenibranuus scales; anthers linear, 
almost vcrwitile; ovary infi'rior, bluntly three-cornered, with 
three intenntMhiilc furrows, dilated ubovi> and below, tndy 
three-cellcil* but witli IhriH; small spurious cells in the impet- 
fectly uiiiicil dissexiimeiits; ovules numerous, hurixontal, in 


wanting, hometimes simdl or large, coloured.-(A’w/f/iWo*/, 67*//. j two rows in the inner angle of the cells, not tjuitc rcachhiK the 
/Vnaf. i:l02). top and bottom ; style filiform; stigmas three, petaluid, falcate, 

l»u.UJi:aoiA Mobiixmna. Moi cll’s liillbergiu. — Uiues ; spirally curled, a little longer tliiiii tlie stamens, shorter than 
strap-slmped, guttered ut tlie Iciwerparl, rigid, the edges piiial- the petals, 
lei, beset with thorn-like twdh |»ointing lorwiivd at intervals ol 
oue Hiid a half to three quarters of on inch, the sut face de(‘p 


Sv>-.—TiU.inilsia Mniclli.ina, of the Fveuch u.irdcim. 


B KSCUUPTIOX.—Tliisj riimu'kably beautitul member ef the riue-Apple fimiily bcai’a It'aves 
more tbrni two feet iu with ii breadth of one and ;i luJf to tw(» inches; they are 

hard and leutlaoy, and concave on the ujiper face near their ins( 3 rtion, rihhand-shaped, with 
])arallel edj'es, hescl at intervals of one and u half to three ipiartcrH of an iiieli, with thoni-like 
sj)im s pointiu{5 forwards, tlir surlaeos bein’!; dull doi’k grc(‘ii, bfUTed above mid below witli 
transverse bands of dliite, consistiiip; of the deeiduoiis scurf occuiTin^ f?enerally in this family; 
whtm these art' ruhhed off, the surface is shinin’?. The tltnverin^ stalk is elongated itnd branched, 
bearing disiant, tiUennite, somewJiat swonl-sluipcd petaloid bracts, mostly two Ui tlm?o inches 
hibg, ami ah<uit three quarters broad in the gi*eutest breadth; in the axils of the.se bra<‘ts arise 
hraiielies hearing idiout three llowers, one neiuiy sessile, the others on shoil stalks, aU divergent 
from the main stalk ; the lowest flower has one, the others two inimite triangular hraetlcts at 
the bast' of the ovaiy. Flowering stalks, bracts, and the lubes of the flowers, drlieate rodtlish 
pink. Flowt'rs h‘rgo, two b) two and a half inches long ; the tulx^ of the calyx adherent to the 
inferior ovarj’, bluntly llirec-cornered, A>’itli three di'op grooves anti st'veral smaller ones, about 
six lines long, thickened above and below; the lobes of the calyx erect, bluntly ketded, about 
nine lines long, ret iirved at the summit, the jioint depressed backwards in a fold at the mid¬ 
nerve : the lower part of the calyx of the same colour as the stalks, tlie. points of the lobes 
tinged with violet. Ikdals strsip-shaped below, extending u]) into a s]»athnlate spreading summit, 
about one uud a hull' to Iw^o iuch(*s long, the upiior part deeii rich \iolct blue, shading into a 
more purplish tint, grtwliiolly huling out downwards. Filameuts thread-like, pinkish w hite; 
autlicrs linear, onxugc-colourcd; style UireiKl-like, pale, terminating in three nan'o\v sickle- 
shaped spirally-Avound blue petaloid stigmjis. 

TTrsTouY, See.—The prtjsent plant is figured fi*om a specimen iu the nursery of Mr. E. 0. 
Henderson of Wellington Jload, St. John's Wood, who received it under the name of Tillandsia 
Morelliana, from the IJontinent. A UdliancLsia it of course is not, inaflinueh as it jiosscsses a 
completely inferior ovaiy. <.)f the genera possessing that peculiarity it comes nearest to Bill- 
bergia, although it exhibits certain deviations from tlm character of tliut gcnu.M : in its keeled 
sepals, Avliieh arc not oblitiuely dilated, its linoar ontlnjrs (w'hich oi'C not w ell nqiresented in our 
drawing), and in the elongub'd Hneur placentas beuviiig honzontal OAmles. In the chariictcr of 
the perianth it approaches Distogaatl.us, but in most other respecds differs. Wc have preferred 
leaving it as n Jhllbergia to making a new genus, which will be with more propriety left 
until the family roocives a thorough revision.—A, JI. 

CiTLTuaT:.—This singular and very elegant plant, like most of its congeners, does not produce 
roots very abundantly, and is consecpicidly impatient of bio much moisture. It siiccoi’ds liest bus- 
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])onflo(l in ii busk(*t in an Ordiid house, or tlio wannest find most hunn'd j»art of the stove, mid it 
should be planted iu porous materials, such as s]jlui^iiin, pcat-eluirooal, mid half decomposed 
leaves. Water at all times cautiously at the root, but in the gi-owin^c season syringe lightly twice 
or thrice ii day. Shade from bright light in the summer season. Tlie temperature in tlie summer 
season should not fall below GO'’, nor below 50' during the wintei*. The Ihllbcrgias lue proim- 
gutcd by seed, but more frequently by division of tlie plants.—A. 


SliGUESTlONS FOR AN IMFROYEI) ROTATION JN VEOETAMLE Cl l/rUFE. 

By Mu. R. ERRINGTON, (iakdenku to Siu P. m: M.m.I’ab G. EoEimix, Baht., Oei/roN Pakk, (•ur.siiiiii:. 

l^^HA'r the times we ]i\'c in are notorious for iM-ogress, is a tndsm which needs no illustrntion ; and 
H luiiongst other hortioultural mutters, our old English kitchen gardening must needs come in for its 
share. Although, liithiato. oui* culinary crops, in the main, have hcc'ii ussigni‘d to their respective 
|H}sitions, on the unsysttanutic ground of iieci'Bsity, 1 see no reason wliy some attempt at generalization 
should not take i)lace. I'h eiything hitherto pi*o])oundc(l ns to rotations. »]>pearH toi» fragmentary, und 
isolate to dest^r^'c the iiainc of system. And, for iin own pari, in attempting to throw’ an additional 
light on tliis interesting’Euhjci!I, I do not for a moment suppose that I e«n plueo the wholr* iiffuir on a 
perfectly satisfactory bash The utmost 1 aim ut is, to oRcr hints—-certainly tin* result ol‘ cxpcrieiici- 
which may assist some of the ui'dent minds of the lisiiig giuierution of young gardeners, with whom, 
in combination writh horticultural or agiieultunil ehemists, the solution of tJie pnihiem must rest. 

I submit, then, that wdiatever he the soil or situation, the only way to apjnoach the. suhjeci oi 
rotation of mips in kitchen gardens, is by classifying the wholi* in such u as that uny mu- ...uM, 
at all times, not only he suited wnth the necessary conditions, hut that it shall 1 c decich dly instrumental 
ill pnqinring the soil for its suecesfun’s; and tills wilii a ininitnum arnonnl of luBtuir and manure. It is 
well kiiowm to all praetieal men, what a difficulty* exists in nearly all garden-, in obtaining the* necessary 
change for the various memhers of the Bnissica fiiinilv; from stum* of wha h a garden is it pa.t ‘ tin* 
year ttdally free. All the llrocolies, thi* Cauliflowers, tin* Cabhiigcs, t^* avo' ales, 
sprouts, &c., constitute such a lai'ge group, and foll(»w in such tjuit' , unit unless sp* ■ . 

means are taken (based on some W’cll digc*stcd system wdiicli may s('cni*c as t'-i , art can (h> a roliitioii' 
tl 10 soil is never entirely free of the eontamination arising from such v. uole dchris. Jl is um I- 
to term this case slnijdy exhaustion : it is that, niul som<‘tlui»g more. AVcrc a. mor exhaustioj* \\c 
should at all times ho aide to get ovit the difficulty hy extra inaiiuring. 1 have kiu *r, he .cv, 
nuinherlesM cohch, inw'liich all the manure in the comjjost-yard would not force a crop of ; * ’ lirocnli ; 
and that too on kind wdiich formerly yieldiHl satisfactory erojw. It is extremely prolnilde that the failure 
is consequent merely on an iihstruction of certain inorgauie muners from the soil, hy the lirussic'ns; 
and if so, Chemistry should be called to our aid, and hy a severe analysis, at once (h ierniijic the tria* 
position of the affair. 

Wliilst speaking of the Rrnssicn family,! am tempted to observe, that I have not been able to 
ensure emps of Brocoli wdthont the use of chant'd muti jial. My* priu ticc i.s, to bore huge liolc 'j 
where the plants arc to he inserted, with u very tliiek stake; and tlic'ii to fill the lioh's with sock* ot 
the burnt luakrial which has casc'd over the charring heajis of hi ushwood, &e. Such I gciuridly mi.\ 
v?itb n little maiden loam, and the hole being filled with tliis “ priming,” the plant is inserted in the 
midst, witli the dibble ; first dipping the roots iu a mud of which soot forms the chief ingredient. By 
this plan, I can eairy out Biussica culture ; witJiout it three <*aaes in foul’ will end in fuilui’e ; for the 
gordeiis here are of uliuut a centuiy’s staiifling, and tlie soil has hcconie, what some persons wrouldtenn, 

oRoto ) wo, novortholowH, ooutinvo itJ prodvioo plontj’’ o+* fino x'op^otuhloa. 

Befon' proceeding further, it will be well to arrungo our kitchen crops undoi* four divisions : — 

1. Deopmerti and renvwerit, Aspaiugus, Sea-knlc, Rhubnih, Horse-radish, (Vlery, &c. 

U. Praparera, Potatoes, Con'ots, l^arsnips, Beet, Salsafy, and Scorzoncra, Onions, Peas, Broad 
beans, &c. 

3. titirface Crops, Sjiinoch,.Lettuce, Endive, Kidney lieu ns, and the various border herbs j as^'j^pi 
Safaid, Chervil, l^arsley?', Kampion, Radishes, the various Cresses, &c. 

4. Deteriomtors, All tlio Bl'assicas. 

Now this list, although not containing all the little mattiTs which find a place in our kitchen 
gardens, is composed of the principal, and is sufficient for the end in view. It will be seen that I liave 
left the busli fruit out of tlic question, although amongst the best of our vegetables inqn-overs, for 
culinai'y crops. 1 cannot for a moment be a party towards a pell-mell admixture of bushes und 


culinai'y 









flt'li.'U nuiuTr- 
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vojfctAbh'B. Aj^ain, ono remark on the “ dcterioratoi-H.” I do not winh it to Ik* inferred, tliat no other 
class deU'Horatcs Uie soil; I merely point to tJiese ns the principal, and su^gost that every schcmo of 
rotation, to proceed on nght prineiplos, must take a thorough cognisance* (rf this great fact. The mode 
of claBsifleation lierc ndopt<*d, will doubtless appear sufficiently arbitnuy to some pci-sons. It is, 
however, the most apt as to a practical application that I could conceive; and any further multiplication 
of chissoH would, 1 fenr, destroy the simplicity of the scheme; for my object has been to keep the main 
features constantly before the eye of young or uninformed pmetitiontTs. 

Ilefore geiienilizing further, 1 must take* the liberty of making a few collateral obscr^^ations, and 
giving u few di'tuils of the course of practice 1 have pursued hero for yeoi’s, with regard to certain crops ; 
and on which pmetices, or similar ones, I do think our gen(‘rul kitchen gaixlen policy should be mainly 
bused. This will pjvpare the incxpen'enced reader, for whom these remarks arc itiUmdial. for an 
explanation of the rcciprocify which should exist betwtxm the four divisions already enumerated. 

In the first ]»la(*(‘, then, 1 must iM>int to(/Vlery culture; this is a well-known enrieher, and with us 
the bi'st “ dee])ciier” of the* No. 1 si'ction. Wo grow' it entirely on the Scotch or hod system. I never 
plant any in single drills. Our circuiiistaiicc^s uj-c* such, and our deuiund for vegetables so constant, 
and I may add eorisideruble, that I am obliged to take one substantial crop from the ground intended 
for the (Vh'ry crops, in the sjiring and summer previous. The gimnid wi* selec't for the Celery beds, 
gencriilly belongs to the No. 1 .section, or dcfciiorated soil; that is to say, land wliich has had rather 
too much of tin* Hriissica tribes—^Ijoth deteriorated in chiuacter and e-\hausted in poijjt of quality. We 
in:inng(’ to grow nearly Jill tiie sinniner reus, previous to tin* inti*oducthm of the Celery, on the same 
plots; undllii' Celery being planted in beds about six ft’ct wide, \ery deep culhirc bcconK'.s neccssaiy 
between the res]K‘ctho beds; so d(*ep, that we invariably bring up a poiTion of the subsoil. Now, this 
is {u'countcd had jn’sictiec' by some. 1, however, desire to do so, feeling assured that it is in degT*ec a 
renovating process, innsmuch as fresh inorganic matters iu‘c thereby bnmght to the sui-fnco. And it 
proves good i>racti(‘e, us show'll by the results; for the h(metits to suecceding crops in tlie Brussica 
way has ever Im’cu snffjcicaitly maiiifesled. 

Nt'xt in course, may be named Asparagus! this again is a most <'npitiil agent us “ dcepciier’* and 
“ renovator.” In forcing Asparagus my practice is (using the old dung-bed plan,) to force some of the 

hftif ill tilt' gnrdfii. The old pluii of dcpciirliitg on c^hnUHtHtl bttlB for 'wiiittr Aspuragua, I cntii*cly 

repudiate. T mwer have exhausti*d beds. I do not suffer Arijiaragus to remain long enough on tlie 
gn*ouml. It becomes ni'cessary, therefore, to idiuit at least as much nnruially os we force; and this w'c 
find a simple, ecoiioiuii'al, uiul most easy jdan ; notw'ithstuiiding all the hubbub about Joss in the 
(li’siruction of roots, &:c., generally made by piii'ties who ace tliiiigs h^^ lialvcs, or by fractional parts. 

As forming jiart of a system-- a whole which every gardener of extensive exjierieiiee is bound to 
aim at—-the pra<‘ticejs undeniable: let those, how'cver, w’lio w'ill jmlgc the practice in an isolated W'oy^ 
show forth at the same time a well digested scheme for n vomjtfHr rtffufnm of crops in our kifehen 
gardens ; for these things may not he disposed of but in couuct tion. My jirni-tit^e is, to make a Celery' 
bed or beds ])liiy jackal to the lion As])aragns. Wherever the future y'our's beds of Asparagus are to 1*0 
planted, there we are sure to have beds of Celery in the autumn preceding; ami, in preparing them, w'o 
trench mnvk \Ivcpvr than usual, and introduce a vi’iy considerable amount of weeds, leaves, and other 
refuse* vegetable matter in the bottom of the trench, suy below’ tvvo loot. It w’ill Ik* seen, of course* 
that in this case, a No. 1 is made to projinre for another No. I—^that is, the class “ deepeiiei’s.” This, 
tluni, 1 f<*cl hound t(» point to as one c)f tliosi* exceptions ftoiu which no rule is entirely free. 

In S{?n-kalo again—as part of a sy'stem—is another “deopenor” of some importance. Many' tbci’c 
be that force their Sou-kale by the old bLanehing-|K)t mode, on the Hpt)t w'liere it is cull ivatod. I freely 
confess that. I never pass by a plot of this kind, in these ilays, witliout feeling a secret pity for those 
who have to depend on so unsystematic, precarious, and expensive n process; considering how much 
more cconoiuicnl it is to take up the roots and ft* force tlu'in in u nnn*ow coinpasB, w'here one tithe of 
the labour and fonnciiting material w'ould suffice. Even Mr. Barnes of Bicton, (w ho has doubtless 
proved himself a first-rate judge of such matters), until the lost tw’o or three y'cars was wmnt to give 
very explicit directions for the pot-forcing of this root; of late, how'ever, I jK*rceive that he luanifeats a 
decided bias to the com'se here suggested. We sow a little Sea-kale annually’ in drills; w'e transplant 
an average amount annually, and in a similar ratio, w'hich indeed dictates the extent of transplanting: 
wo force a bed or beds, giwvn up to the very highest perfection, w'hich with us they do in the second 
year. Through all tlie stages of Sea-kale, then, we have a i>luut, the culture of w^hich, rightly con¬ 
ducted, places it at once in the No. 1 (^t;on. 

Rhubarb we grow precisely on the same principle as the Sca-kalc*, and foi*ee it in a similar way. 
It is moreover soAvn, transplanted, &c., in dko manner, and stands about the same lime on the gi’ound. 
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Here is anotiicr “deepencr” and renovator of the class No. 1, tor wo have to trench nearly a yard deep 
in order to get up the roots for forcing or otlierwise. 

Kriough of the class “ dccjienerR.'* 1 must now adverl to a few tentuax‘s in tlie class, prej>arc'r8.” 
It niny he well here to begin with the tiisiforni class, ns our iKituuisls term them; such as the Carrot, 
the Parsui]), the Beet, &c., &c. These, it is well known, delight in a deej) and mellow soil; therofoi*o 
tlic “ dtit'peuers” are a class well adapted to pave the way for them. I do not sny that such mmt follow 
tlie deeiwners ; I only iirgii that if any gi’ound of that characUT is available, it will he thus W(‘ll 
applied. I ne(Hl do no more here than merely point to them; they arc, however, of consideiuble 
importance in an estimate; forming altogether a valuable group. This class not only ]irefers a tJvvp 
Hoil, but also a noil possf saing much quality j not in the ohape of raw inannrcfi, but rather the it-inaiuH 

of former mnnurings; in ftict, rich in hnnius. Deep trenching or digging is generally prot'tised with 
this class; and a good practice it is: if, however, we ean find a scheme which shall at once suit the 
existing crop, and pave the way to a sueceediug crop or crops, a great jioint is gained as to manual 
labour; and this is one of those veiy mattnaal affairs which it is the design of the present ])aj)er to 
throw light on. 

We come now to No. 'k “ surface crops;and here, n verj’ few ri’inorks will suffice to show their 
position in thc^ sebeme. These* are, of course, at once subsidiary and subordinate to the gt^neral sclienu*; 
they arc foUowerH not lemievB : and, us to soil, cpiite of second-iute (•t)iisideration. Indeed, we grow 
most of these things in marginal borders; they are not, however, sti'icth' confined to such, but Will 
follow anywhere, if a fine tilth can he ensured. 

And now for the 4th tdass, tenned “ doteriorators,” which, for the sake of the present argument, 
may Ik* confined to the Bimsica tribes in general; not that tlu*y uhtin deseiwe the title, but that they 
constitute the main feature. De])th they like, and a rich soil; Imt, as has already been slumn, they 
requii’C also somethiiig mori* on old and hard-worked soils. J*lveiyht)dy has Iieurd of the elufi, and of 
the disease tei-med “fingers and toes;” and serious evils they are, indeed, to gi'apide with on old soils. 

It will now be readily seen, that one class, tenmsl “ deepeners,” constitutes the keyst<ine of the 
arch; and that it is really no good polity to continue a bed of Asj)ariigus, or Sen-kalt*, for a «e<‘re of 
yeai*s on the saint* iiltit. as though its eultnre was to form an ahstroeted i)ro])OHition in itself. I lane 
long sinct* jiroved that suchsliould form part of a system which has lor its basis a kind of reeixn-ot'ity, 
which, without being biased by cultural matters of an isolatt'd character, shall render any given crop 
a prejiai-er for the succeeding one. 

To take an absti’acted glance, then, at what has h(‘en said, and to deduce a ft‘w h ading niaxiiiiH 
applicable in u majority of eases, 1 wtmld say, let most of the ground reeently oeeujiied by the class 
termed “ deepenrrs and renewers” be occui»icd by the ]irincipal crops of BrocoLi, and winter gtx'cns 
of various kinds; and if any surplus remain, it is extremely wt*ll adapted for the (’arrots, Barsniiw, 
Onions, ^e. Such land requirt^s, of eoiirst', no manure, and those whose soil ])rt)vea inai>t to the 
eultuiT of such uncertain cro])s in old kitchen gardens, ns tlie (\xiTot and Onion, will find such soil 
much less given to the ginih than if fresh manured. 

I'he Celery beds, nlremly alluded to, will be in order for Asparagus jihinting witliout any' further 
digging or nmnuriiig; providing tlie man who tak(‘« it uj) makes a point of throwing the soil in a high 
indge ns he pi'ocecds. This is oui* practice, and I may odd, that I api>ly an rxti’u amount of manure to 
the Celei*y beds, or Ix^ds intended for the new As|wragus plantation ; and, as before obseiwed, burying 
much raw' vegetable matter—weeds, loaves, course manure, &o.—at the bottom, and then forking in a 
good dressing of old nmniuv near the surface. This, of course, produces very' fine, and veiy erisp and 
tender Celery'; and ousui'cs a good bottom for tlie Asparagus. If any Celery ground rcniaiii unoccupied 
my practice is to transplaiil the Sea-kale, Kluibarb, A'c ., on to it, for wliich it is in a state of high 

prcportvtioti, merfly levelling dnwii tho ridp-of*. Of I need luvrdly olwoi'vo, tliwt m»ch poii w 

admirably oda]ited also for Cauliflow'crs. 

Our general scliemt', tlierifore, stands nearly in this way'; supposing n ganlen ulxiut equally' 
divided in four parcels 

Dcvjicnfrsy followed by Deterlorafors^ oi* the Brassica family:—no maniu*e. 

Deterhmtora, follow'cd by' Improver a manure. 

Improvers, follo't/od by Surface crops: —manure where necessaiy. 

Surface crops, followed by Deejteners: —soil again renewed. 

The main basis of the scheme rosta on the fully recognized necessity of providing a fresh iilot 
annually for the class “ deteriorators; ” and this agrees admirably with the improved modc‘s of 
obtaining Asparagus and Sen-kale, as also the greatest amount of good Celery from a given spac*e. 
The covering of Celery', too, during scvei*e frosts, is a matter of gi-eat import in the calculation. I have 
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found by experience, timt it requir(»R nearly qh much stm^w' or litter to wjver a Hingle h*ench, as a whole 
bod. Ah for the arpiniont of destroying the roots of Asparagus in the act of forcing, it is not worth 
a straw, and used only by those who cannot comprehend a system, wliich is based on broad views of 
kitchen gninlening. Two ounces of Asparagus seed, ^’ahlc eighteen-pence, ii every March, will 
supply the largest garden iji the kingdom. 


I (JAHI)KN IJTEXSILS.—^J'HE WATEHINfi CAN. 

i 

I llv Mn. r. h\ 

I^HFIE desirubility of obviating manual labour will always be gi'cater nr less according to the interests 
K of those coTicorned in the considers turn of such a suhjeet. Hut all rea«lily allow that the less 
oppressive and irksome it is made, the more readily it will he luidergone; and therclbns whatever 
bus a tendemey to promote this object, houever humble in its construction, oxight to be favourably 
I received and made available. 'I’lie Srhucfff/iessvr (noticed and illustrated at vol. ii., p. 221), has at least 

I the merit (»f being novel, and for tlie pui^pose {)f watering coIlectioiiH of plants out of df»ors during the 

I Slimmer motitks, it has one or two desirable features. It is evidently fitted to render tlie work of 

1 ^^atering lighter than the coniiiion practiei' of carrying llu' water in cans or pots by hand; and also to 

! save mucli of the walking to and from the ]>ump or well, in ordei- to obtain a fresli su})ply. From the 

rcpreHeiitationJiowever, it appears that the top of the tub is left quite open, and the water is thus 
I liki’ly to splash about inconM'niently. This, though a senous objection to the contrivance, may be 
easily removed by the vessel Ixaiig made in a dilTereiit manner, in the first place, lighttu*ss is of much 
I imporfauei', and on this scjwe I can ])crceive no strong nnisoii tor preferring wood to the mateiial of 
' which tin* common garden can Ls^ude. 

! To be much more lasting than tinned plate, the woml of winch the vt*ssel is made must Ik' hard and 
j eouseqiu’utly heavy ; it is tht refore ntit to be reconimended. With regard to Uie form of the vessel, 

j 1 think the onlinaiy botanical s]xx'imen box siiggc'sts what is most suitable for tlie back of the workman. 
It may indeed be also tint, as Avell as convi-x on one side; but. a round fonn such as that of a tub 
llii' mofjf \iiis\ntiil>lc <*!’ oil. TKr inowt «l>jcctit>iiol»lc ft'oturc o£* tlm <*ontvivanet’ i« iui.<lonV»tv<lly 

the open top, A\hich admits of the water being splashed aliout while the workman is camdng his 
burden, esjieeially when the tub is full. It is paitieularly iiecessnrA' to n‘])air this defect by means of 
a lid made so ns to admit of being opened Avliile the vessel is Iw'ing replenished, and afterwards shut 
down tpiitc elos<‘. Exeept in cases of carelessni'ss, the evil in question Avould tlius be jirovented. The 
annexed ligun* A^^U convey soim* idea of the soj't of a osscI alluded to. But the Vn-st jilan of all would 
be to have the cover made to screw on tightly, and never taken off except fn* tlie ]mrpose of ch'aning 
the A*esHel, whu-h, in this ease e<mld be filled by means of a large funm*l fixed in a bung-bole modi* in 
the cover. The form of this funnel maybe sboAvn thus:- The straps, AA'hieh maybe made to lie 



over the bri'itst or the shoulders, as shown in the cut rt'fci'ied to, should pass romid tlie vessel and 
tlirough a handle at each side, ns in the present figure; and n hook should also be fixed near the 
lop on wliich to hong the hose when cemvenient. Indeed, if this coutriA'auce is to be made to nave 
more than half of the lulxiur and time usually expended in W'utcrijig, it must coufain a corresponding 
qimntitj' of w'ater ; and Avlu'n a man has a heajvy burden on hia hack he cannot be expected to staiul 
erect. So that, viewed in this light, the ucrow-top or cover iKTomes indispensable. 

With regard to the turncock, the sketch above will suggest a form of const inicting this pai*t of the 
Schnellffwft8(H\ so us to he* more readily at the coiiimund of the w'orkman. There is also no necessity 
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for a second person to pum]i tlu* water, Rupposinjif tlie pnmp to be the sourc-c of Hii])ply ; for tlic vessel 
may be placed on a stand or slool at any eoiivenient and the person who carries it can tims lill 

it readily. Yory often tlie supply is obtained from a tank, and in tliis case the vessel miplit he placed 
on a stand, and fillcHl hy means of a common pot or bucket. Aifr'r all tliat eon he said in favour of tliis 
novelty, the quantity of Avntor wliitjh a man can cany on his buck for any lenf^th of time is not very 
g^’eat; and though the invention seems to have In'cn suggested with a view to dispatch, it. is only 
udapfrd for certain circumstances. When' there is a gi'eat deal of watering, and the distance of 
carriage long, nothing yet noticed is so convenient and eflcclivc ns an oval tub, capable of contuining 
from twenty to thirty gallons, and mounted on wdiools. Tliis can be conveyed to any distance wdtli 
case, and the w'ater supijliod to the plants by means of the coiiunon pot. J^'or lighter work, the 
MinelUfiensfrj with the improvements here BUggested, is perluqis preferable. 


KOTES, CULTURAL, CRITICAL, AND SlKiCESTIVE. 


VENDER this bead w'e propose, from time to time, to string together sui:h short paragmiilis ns may 
^ suggest themselves to our regular contributors, or to om‘9e]vi's, and to answer sui‘h question^ from 
correspondents as may be deemed too important for th<* cover of the Muga/inc. AH queries not 
answered by oursi-lves, will be placed in the bauds of such of our contributors as we know to be com¬ 
petent to the task, and thus we hope to produce a page or tw’o of vnih d and interesting iiiforniatii'ii. 
Those culturists, also, wdio have not the faculty of elaborating articles for the pj’ess, will here find u 
place for their short communications, and &ueh contributions, wbetber eritieul or otlicrwise. will always 
be acf-eptable to us. 

Tlie Crystal Palave. — Taste is a jiide so tickle and iiicons1aTi<| more ( sjieciully in this eouiifiy 
among wc common W'ork-u-day people, that it is not right to expect u» to tli‘cidc the question hi'tween 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Sang, the decorative artists; but still, w(‘ can have no hesitation in asserting, 
that if the matter of painting and decoration had been left entirely to Mr. Paxton and tlie eontl■aeto^ ^, 
they would very likely have produced u moi’e satisfactory ri'sult than is likely lo emanate from the eogi- 
Uitions of Mr. Owen ffoiicB. Tlic iiiistuke wliieb this gciillciiiaii ajqjuiirn Ui huvu fallcji iulu, tlmt i»l* 
treating a building with a transparent roof, and to a]ipearani‘e of the most imjccurc uiid fnigili' elnu ueU'i, 
the same as he would a Cathedral wdth ina.sHive architectural jiroportions, stained w indow s, and subdued 
lights. And he also .seems to have forgotten that the productions to be exbibiUul will, to a eonsidi'rable 
extent, be of a very gaudy character; Hueb ns the .silks of (Wimere, India, Cbirni, Prance, and our ow'n 
country; the coarser fabrics of Kidderminster, ^lunchestor, and other trnvns; the pomdain and ebinu 
of Dresden and Staffordshire; the varied speeimen.s of ]>apier-machee, eiibinet, and tancy statiom iy 
work, to say nothing of the seulptmuy; and when wo consider the varied tints and gay colours thus 
brought togelhcr, it does appear absurd ti:i make the interior of the building ns gaudy as Mr. Join s 
proposes to do, for certainly a quiet tint to relieve tin' eye wo-ald be much more appropriate. 

Every perBon who has paid any alleiitiou to decorative gardening is aware that a fiow'cr-garden, 
upon w'uiin gravel, filled with gay and prineiiiully warm-coloured flowers, lias in bright light an cjfeet 
4 inything but satisfnctoi^' upon the organ of vision; hut if the same eolums are intersjxTst'd with 
grass, we can look upon them with satisfaction and delight. 7'he same rule will ujiply to tlie decoration 
oftlic Exhibition building; the things exliibited will present colour enough; therefore the more 
(luiet the colour of the building the licttor. Green brim/c, as suggested by Mr, Sang, for the iion 
w'ork, is certainly preferable to the jimcvackei’y and borberis-polcs recommended by Mr. Jones; and 
perhaps white, wdth n. slight tint of blue in it, would be the most appropriate for the wikkI work. The 
Imilding itself is quite light enough ; and toi-ciider it to appearance still more slight by tlie introduc¬ 
tion of light and gay colours, will 1)0, in our opinion, the height of ba.d taste. 

Cleunliness muong Plants. - The doctrine is a singular one, and perfectly true, but still our con¬ 
temporary need not have consulted French authors for a confirmation of an opinion as old as the hills 
to practical men. Those who supply the Exhibition tables at Chiswick are w'cll acquainted witli 
the inq>ortancc of W'ashing plants, and tlie enveloping of orange-trees in a foam of soft soap, to 
destroy insects and wleiin the foliage and wood: they wore among the first operations of our ap[)rcnticc 
days. Frequently have' WT advised amateurs, w^hen they get plants from the smoke-stifled London 
nurseries, to subject them, as a starting point in good cultivation, to a thorough washing, to lay them 
on their sides, and to syringe them with lukewarm water until the stem and foliage is perfectly clean. 
Such an operation clears the pores of tho plants, promotes perspiration, and consequently adds to the 
healtli of the plants. How far tlio Cliaiicellor of tho Excdiequer may be inclined to rejical the soap 
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duty for the hc^iieiit of the jj^arment—the filjf-leaves of our firnt purentN, and the fii'st gardeners —we 
do not know; hut perhaps the tig-leaf argument is as far fetched as aii}' that is likely to be urged 
against the impost. Let us, howTver, craulion gardeners against being tot) lavish in the use of soap) 
or possibly they may have to rt'sort to restoratives, as well as cleansers, in the management of plants; 
for soft soap is certain death to the tender foliage of most plants. We lately saw^ some speeimeiiH 
t)f Ixorn quite dead from the effects of soap-suds upon the roots of the plants. If soap is used, 
it must either be w’hih 5 the planU are in a dormant state, or it must Iw washed off before it has lime 
to dry upon the young foliage.—W 


nUXJllESS OF HOKTIOlILTUllE, &c. 

(0CATT1^HFJ) through the liortieultural press many facts, seientide, cultural, or othei’W’isa* interesting) 

frequently present tJjeiuselves; and though considci-od important for the tinu‘, soon pass from the 
mind and are forgotten, until accident again brings the reader in routuet with tlieiu. Useful hints 
also »]ipc'ar in various place's, but gardening penodicals are now so numerous, that ft'w have the 
means to procur*- them all; and hence suggestions frequently of great imjiortaiiee escuiic the notice 
those practical men who by experiuuiit would best test their value; and liciiec too, facts of grc‘at 
iiupoj'tanec are forgotten for waiiil of timely appreciation. To remedy this state of things, and also 
to render our journal a complete register of progress, we intend from time to time to give short oh- 
struefs of such iio\ <1 or intiTt'stiug pajM i s us may appear in th(‘ ]mges of our contemiHjniries, and thus 
vender fills Maffazuir whiii it ought to be--n complete register and index of progress; and to render 
tlu* excei^ifs (Hmijilcte, the name of 11 ic journal, and th(‘])Ugc from wbieh they arc taken, will 1 k‘ giA'eu 
with each iMiragrujih as a guide to furtlur research. 

Pomvranian (V;^» 6 rt/ 7 c.—Ki'inarkahle for its conical tn])cnng form, vi vy compact and firm to tlie 
n]K.*x. It is very hardy, and likely to i)rove valnalilc in situations too ctdd for the IJatterscni and other 
(’abbages, gro>vn in thi‘ neiglibourhood of London.—f/io/fr. JI»rt. »SVw*., vol. »!), p. !iSO. 

Jfarifof tVAhfin't*, — A Jluiiner Th'an, from Lorraine, remarkable for its pale colour; and the 
pods being entirely destitute of any lining, they arc exceedingly tender and excellent when c(K)ked. 
Its ])aU‘ (‘(kioiir renrters Jt nimltraetive, Imt when kimw'ii it will be esteemed for private gardoiiK, though 
not suitable for market purjioses.— Ihiil. }>. 2 K 1 . 

Ilitrhj Peas. -Kssex Cluinqnoii, Warner’s l^'arly I'niperor, Warner's Karly (omineror. Early 
Hcilalean, Early llailwuy, and Early Wonder in a \ be considered identical. Wanier's I'Jarly Emperor 
is strongiT and taller than the Early Kent; not quiti‘ so early, but a few days earlier than the Early 
May. Daneeroft Kival, DaneiToft Early Orc'en, Eurnes’s Conservative (Ireen Marrow, and the 
’J’runs])urent JVn iirr Uie same. JhnL p. 2>S2. 

Latr Of tiftcen vaj’ielies (so culled liy the seedsmen) the following up])enr to 1 k' fin* best, as 

])rf)ved in the llorlicnlturul Society’s Garden Awrriru/i Jhrorf^ sow'ii April 0, tit for use July Sth; 
about one and a half foot high, a gotnl beaiiT, ripening about ten days later than Hishojfs J.ong Pod*. 
Sfuhf/it or VurbldifvH ^ sown Ajiril tUh, tit for ns<* Juh 1*- ; u giwid dwarf for its season, hin’ing 

the peas larger than any otlier variety equally (hvarf. linntvr$ Xnr Mornor, sown April (Uh, fit for 
usi‘ .luly 18th : Ifti'ger than Knight’s J)warf Alumjw, an<l of very sugary qualitj'; a good hearer.— Jbiri. 
p. 2 H 2 -JJ. flairs’ Dwarf Green Mammoth Muriwv, tw'o and r, half feet high, sown March 11th, in full 
Hoiver June 21th; six peas in a pod of large shie and full flavour; first gathering July 10 th, the most 
lirolific and best.- X. H. Jiwr. o/ florf,^ p. 41. 

Cattlijhii'trs w'cre sown on Apiil 9th, and substtpiently treated alike in ever)* respect. Of the 
eight kinds tried, the large Asiatic and the Walcheren proved to he those most deserving of cultivation. 
It must here be remarked, that April Oth is nuieh toolati? tn sow f’nulifluwcrs to jii-ovci in this country; 
for every gardener kiiow's that a kind that conics gcKid in sj>ring may lx? almost \voi*thless in a diy liot 
summer. The curly rm ictieH w'erc failui*e 8 ; but the lare kinds were good. In experiments upon 
vegetables, it is im|>ortant that llicy should he proved in tfm best season for their growth.—/owr. Uort. 
Soc. V. Ti, p. 24. 

Simmci* Lettnevs. ~ l*ans Cos : Of all the varieties of summer Cos Lettuces, this was the 

tlie hvst^ and the longest in running to seed i it was sowm April 10th, and had not commenced 
to run July 27th, when tlic other Cos l^ettuces sown on the same day were running to flower. Malta, 
sown April loth; it was only nnining partially July 27th. A good (’uhbageLettuce, larger than the 
Neaiiolihin; leaves dentate, their margins not curleil.— Ibid., p, 2 (). 

Nrapolitan Cahhagv Lettnvv.—^oyvix April 10th? still ix-muined in the Cabbage fonn without 
running July 27th. Comiiuef, finely blanched, eri.sj), and tender; leaves having the margins dentate, a 
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little curled. Ak in the last seaHon, so in this, it has }u’ovcdthe best Cabbage licttwo. F» tiu* above 
detail it appeal’s that the above are the best suniinei' ijettueem, and tliat vaiious others reputed new 
and good, are not desorniig of cultivation.* “ ]i. 20. 

Thv Barker Neatarine^ when fii-st iiitrudiuH'd from Mr. Barker of Suediu, was noti’d as ]>roducing 
leaves witJi globose glands, large flowers, and peaches of little iinnit. SubseijuentJy, one small tmg 
wa« observed Iniving renifoitn glands. Buds fi*oni this wtw taken and worked on a tree against the 
south w'oll, and the fniit proves to lie the JVeetarine. I^euves with reiiiform glands; flowers small; 
fruit large obovatc, dark red next the sun ; pale yellowish green where shaded, b'lehh fine, yellowish 
wliite, rayed with bright red at the stone, from which it parts freely; rielj in this unfavoumldc 
season (1850); but scarcely so aromatic as the Violotte llativ(>. Stoinj larger than that of the sort 
just mentioned, flatfish, olxivate. Korntd hitter. This variety is ejuite distinct from the Stan wick 
Nectarine, originally obtained from the wime gentleman, tlic one having a sweet, the otliej* n bitter 
kernel.’ -Jhid. p. 25. 

WathuHon A<hnirahl(‘ llaisi'd near Aiundel, Sussex, and suppose d to be a set'dling froii. 

the Noblesse, which it much resembles, but is more valuable in (piulity. in eoiisequtncc' of its tiponing 
from tJiree weeks to a month later, or about the same time as the late Admirable J*cucli. Flesh melting, 
porting freely from the stone; leaves seniited, glandless. Itipoand in tine ]iej’fection this season (1H50) 
the first week in Oetoher .—Bivem in Fhrist, p. 11. 

Strawh^rries. — Of these, Keen’s Seedling*, Princess Alice' Mnnd, British Queen, Old Pine. 
Comte de Piu*is, and filton, ai**'recommended as the best by Mr. AViiiting; and lUack ihince, VVilmot’s 
Pnnee Arthur, Kitley’s Goludi, and Myatt's Surprise, ns being wtu’th n trijil.— Ftnrisf, p.}). 

Market The land can well sustain so nuicJi erop]niig, on at-couiit of the Iumu-V' dung¬ 

ings, trenchings, and hoeings whifdi it receives. If you ask a nuuket gardener what is to snci-eed 
tliis or that crop, tlie answer is Don’t know ; it depends upon wlmt is ready for plaiiliiig.** (•oiitiiuied 
trenching tu’o spades deep seems expensive; but muj'ket gurdeju'rs know (hut after nu nefhe crop the 
top soil for several inches is quite exhausted, and hence the reason for eontiiuied trenching t»> bnng up 
the top soil that but a few months befoi*e hud been turnc'd down, wilh a large jiropoj-tion of dung to eui icli 
it, and tit it for jmtive use along with the half decayed mamire. 'flu' labourers eiiijdoyed on lot) ucti-m 
ai'o pcvonty during winter, and in Runiuior ahuaf oiio huin.li'od and lifty. 'J'ko ooMt per is iVoiu 

£0toi;i0; the tithes being 10s. to 12s. per acre. Some idea of the amount of hjbour eonsiinied on 
smaD matters will be conceived when T state that the wdude of the frames, anjoniiting to ont‘ Ihoiisjind 
lights, and the hand-glaRses to four thousand, arc rej>aired every uutnmn.— [(iurd. p. 4.) 

J)ickson*s Mmperor Apple, -Size large, form iiTcgular, slightly ribbed, cnloui* Aollow, with diislies 
of cju'minc ix'diuterspers^'d, as widl as with numerous minute specks of yellowisli straw colour; the 
side most exj^sed to th(‘ sun (‘oloured with a nch reddish brick colour; stalk unusually short ibr so 
large a fniit, indicating that it will not be liable to be blown fi*(»m the tree by the wind, uu important, 
merit; eye vciy" lai'gc, iri'egular, and verj- deo])ly sunk, cavity for seeds small; flesli yellowish wldte, 
juicy; flavour exeelJent, ktH»ps tillJanuoiy ; beai’s abundantly as a standard, and is certainly one of the 
veiy best apples in existence. It w'os raised at Seacliffe Gard(‘ns, near Pivstonkirk, ISeotlaiid, by !Mr. 
Arthur Culdor, the gnrflener there.— N, B. Janr, of Jforty'^, 27. 

(jfraftiutj Cacti.- Mr. J. 0. Bidwell, ofTinana, New South Wales, reconnuends Cereiis triangu- 
loids as being a superior stock for gi’ofting the trailing kinds upon. lie states it will bear gr<’at heat, 
considerable coolness, any amount of wx‘t above ground, and in rich soil w'ill make a slioot six feel 
fr om a cutting of six inches in one season. “ My advice to gardeners in Kngknd who wish to procure 
gigantic spoeimena of slow-growing Cacti in a short space of time, is to jiroeure plants of C. trinngu- 
liu’is, plant them in any rich soil, give them plenty of heat and water; when high enough, stop the 
shoots, in order to make tht' angles thicker, and graft at a time when the stock is attempting 
vigorously to spi’out at eveiy- eye. A gratt of D. Maliisoitii, tlirec incJies long, sLx months after, 1ms 
sevonteen shoots nil pushing at tlie tips; eight of the largest nri^ twedve to fifteen inches long, and 
none of the rest less than six inches.” The original plant of C. Mallisoni, gi-owing in the same jdace 
ill the same time, barely rephieed Uic sboot taken oil* to gi-aft.— Gard, CViron,, p. 22. 

OxaUs Boweh in the open garden. “ The earth was removed to Bio depth of two feet; I then in¬ 
troduced eight inches of drainage, laying on the top of it a layer of fr esh tmf, wnth the view of 
preventing tho soil falling into the interstices. I then filled up the bed with equal ports of well-rolled 
turfy loam ind"l-^f-mould intimately mixed together. In May I turned out the plants, and placed 
them so that the bulbs might be three inches below the surface. Tims ciwumstaneed, I have never 
found them to reeeive any injury, with the exce])tion of the foliage being destroyed by frost. Tliey 
flower bcJiutifully every autumn.”— Ibid, p. 39. 
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THE WELLINOTOK OLADIOLUB : A BEDDING FLAHT. 


THE «WELLnrGTON*» GLADIOLUS. 


HIS fine l^brid production ie another TaloAble addition to a itQV nniver* 
aally-admued family of plants. It cornea from the eatabliiluiient of 
Willmore, Esq., of the Wellington Boad, Birmingham (late of Oldfurd), 
I \ Ym ^ whose name has been long known in the florieultiirBl world as one of its 

most able and enterprising supporters. Mr. Willmore’s collection of aeedling 

Gladioli i« ^reU kn<rwxi to bo oztonoivo, and of firat-Mito oxooUoooof and -wo 
hare to acknowledge bis kindness in favonring ns witii the variety “ Welling- 
ton’’ here represented, accompanied by the following acoount of its origin:— 
vl parent plant was ^idtoiUiana, or, in other words, the orange variety of 

/?/ gandavenns ; but what this was crossed with is not precisely known, as pollen 

J jM ) was mode use bf indiscriininatQly. As, however, the flower is on orange scarlet, 
Sr JImS ^ pollen from vernalu spieafus, pyratnidaUBt albioana rasetu, and many 

^ varieties of ramowuB was in requisition, it is probable that the pollen in question 

^ wa obtained from one of these sources.” 

Along with some other varictios of equal, or even greater merit, the Wei- 
Ungton Gladiolus was exhibited, on the 4th of September last, bafiare ^ 
National Floricultural Society, where it was awarded the oertifioate of ment. 
We understand that it, and others of Mr. Willmore's Gladioli, have been purchased by Messrs. Cdo and 
Sharp of tho Aston Lone Nursery, Birchfiold, near Birmingham. Our plate contains, besides the Wel¬ 
lington,which is ono of the natalensifl section, two varieties of Dutch origin, belongbgtothe cardinalis 
section, named Van Oagern and IMnce Albert, both of which possess considerable merit^M. 

THE OtADlOLVS AS A BEDDING PLANT* 

The list of floral productions for the decoration of the garden, although very extensive, is constantly 
receiving numerous additions from various sources, not the least important of which is that opened 
up by sirilfol gardeners, who, by the care and judgment which they bestow upon particular plants, 
adapt them to a purpose for which they were not previously available. 

New and approved varieties of established fovourites which present any novel or distinctive 
feature, but more particularly such as possess any striking advantage as regards their hardiness or the 
Boason of their blooming, ore hailed with no common satisfaction by all who can appreciate floral 
excellence. This is especially true of the daes which is named at the head of these remarks, and to 
the most robust, as well as late-flowering members of which, my present oljeot is to direot attention. 
A want of variety among them has hitherto presented an obstacle to thdr general cultivation f but 
skilflil management, in combination with sound judgment, has done much to remedy the defoot, and I 
have no doubt that every year will witness forther changes, until we obtain every vaziefy of shadet, 
from white to scarlet, with great variety in marking, and on improvement in outline and tmsa 
From their formal and soldier-like appearance in groups^ they are not adapted to a low situation, and 

ovg'Ki not to bo indiBorixunittelT’ pliMod maong oommon boddingont plants. Tbo moot appropri¬ 
ate position forthem would undoubtedly ho the background of some geometrical arra n gement, or upon 
a border focing a statue. In such situations they would present an extremely pleasing appearance 
during the autumnal months. As contrasts of colour are now attainalde, no garden Ca|^ bo conaideted 
oonqplete witiumt them. I ouljoin a list of those varieties whirii oomhine the qualifleations of free and 
erect growth wKh the production of long $spkm of bloom thickly set on the spike 

Tills dbMorii,aswrilasfoeftrottoestgm^ 

is a put acquiritlon; its height is from four to It is from flvs to six foet in heighi; flower large; 

five fret, the flowet^iksi bring about eighteen oobmoiange, de^^eidQgafowriiadesatfoetqpof 

inches In kugtfo tim ti^pper petals. 

is the best variety of &mid0vmii sti»useiMa--TTifo fo a an^ 











ON THE REPBODUCTION OP CRYPTOGAMOUS Pl.ANTfl. 



than mperbwtf hut desirable for the distinctnoaa of 
its colour. 

Gawlavenm npUndena ,—^This is also a strong-growing 
plant, and deep in colour, losing all the orange east 
which distinguishes the gandavemis varieties. 


Gandofmng eoeeiTteo^striatua is a new and strong variety, 
and a groat acquisition, being a dwarf grower, from 
two to throe feet high, producing a fine spike of 
bloom. Tho ground colour is orange, beautifully 
striated with brilliant orango scarlet 


Those are tho beat of the dark varieties which I am acquainted with. I will now mention a few 
light ones:— 


IToribmdm »uperbus. —This variety of Jloribwidua is a Albicans rosem is tho next in height. Tho colour of 
dear M’^hite, haying tho lower petals marked with a this branching variety is indicated by its name; 
dense stripo of violet; it grows about four feet heiglu about three feet. 

high. sr(p€rbt4s, — This erect - growing variety of 

Vemalis spicatm is on intermediate variety, of robust rammis U of dw'arf habit, being much larger hut 

habit, and growing about four feet bigb. The more doUcate iu colour tlmn the others. It attains 

flowers are French white, striated with rose colour. the height of about two feet. 

TIic above descriptions and explanations will assist tliosc who arc dc‘siroiis of gi'owing a selcrtion 
of Gladioli suitable for flower-garden decoration.— Cole, gardener to J, IVillmore, Esg.^ IVeUingUm 
Road^ Birmingham, 


ON THE HEPROBUCTION OF CRYPTOGAMOITS PLANTS. 

M r. HENFREY in his recent report on the present state of our knowledge of the reproduction of 
the higher Crj'ptogams, laid before tho British Association at Ipswich, after giving a summary 
of the facts now on record respecting the occurrence of the oi-gans Uirmecl niiflieridia aud pistillidia 
in all the higher cryptogainous fiimilics,as tho Mosses, liverworts, Ferns, Horsetuils, Club-mosses, and 
the Rhizocarps, remarks, that the phenomena in the Ferns and Equisctuuis, as \vA\ us in thc^ Rhizo- 
corps, Lyoopods, and Quillworts less strikingly, seem to present a series of conditions analogous 
to those which have been described under th(} name of * alternations of generationM * in Uic animal 
kingdom; and seeing the resemblance which the pistilUdia of Mosses bear to tlic ‘ ovules' of other 
families, we can hardly help extending the same views to them, in which case w«i should have the 
remarkable phenomenon of a conij)Ound organism, in wliich a new individual, tbrmiug a second 
generation, developed after a procewH of fertilization, remains attached organically to its parent, from 
which it differs totally in all anatomical and physiological characters.” There is an “ essontiol differeneo 
between such a case, and that of the ocicurrence of flower buds and leaf buds upon tlie wunc stem in tho 
Phanerogams, as part of a single* plant, yet possessing a certain amount of independent vitality, for 
these are produced from each other by simplt; extension, by a pniccss of gemmation; while tho Mohs 
capsule, if tlic sexual Ihcoiy bo correct, is the result of a true reproductive process. Moreover, wo 
have the analogy to the inci’easti by germination in the innovations by which the leafy stems of the 
Mossc^s are multiplied.” Tliese anomalous conditions lose their remarkable characters to a great 
extent, if we refuse to accept the evidences of sexuality which have been brought forward. If tliO 
structui'cs aro all products of mere extension or gemmation, the analogies which have been supposed 
to exist betvpccn them and the organs of flowering plants, all fall to the gnmnd. But in this view Mr. 
llojifrey does not acquiesce, believuig the hypothesis of sexuality to bo hosed on solid grounds.— 

Jlttitinir/il fraztitii*. 


ON THE HYBRIDATION OF PLANTS. 

JW Y olwervations warrant me in laying down the following propositions as universal laws !— 

1 . Hybrid plants are produced readily only in particular genera. The artifleial raising of hybrids 
involves great difficulties, and oven when tlie greatest care is token iu the fertilization, the experiments 
arc only occasionally snccessfril. 

Ohf '/vation ,—Gardeners talk commonly of hybrids produced by artificial fertilization ■where this is 
by no means the cose. A hybrid is tlie intermediate form betwc*en two good species. The mass of the 
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Bo<called garden hybrids which arc annually produced are merely cither ** sports ” of one and the same 
voriablo nature, or seedlings from hybrids. Of the latter 1 shall speak presently. As examples of the 
former, falsely colled hybrid forms, 1 need only refer to the countless Tarietics of fruit trees and garden 
vcgeta})lcs, to Dahlias, China Asters, &c., &c. In reference to artificial fertiliration, I may add that 
it will only be successful when the plants operated upon are removed from all others of the same 
species blowing at the same time, and the flowers to be iertilized opened shortly before their natural 
expansion for the removal of tlieir stamens; then, as soon as the stigma is seen to be ripe for fertilization, 
the pollen of another plant is applied to it To make the fertilization ** take ” more readily, I usually 

cut tJio plants pretty cloeely, remove all the flowers, exoept a few which ore to be fcrtilmcd, and brcals 

off all new shoots from tiie branch, or even from the whole plant, until the seed is rijic, so as to concen¬ 
trate the vegetative force of the plant wholly upon the maturation of the seed. 

2. The fertilization by strange pollen takes place the more readily in proportion to the proximity 
of the species which are crossed. The production of hybrids between even any closely allied gcnei'R is 
extremely rare. 

Ol/serta^ion.—This fact is universally received. I have only succeeded once in raising a hybrid be¬ 
tween two genera,* namely, between Trevirania gramUflora and Diaitenia gracilU, I called this hybrid 
IHaRti'vm Jttnzii, It possessed the stamens, style, and tlie structure of the male parent; and in refer¬ 
ence to the colour of the blossoms, the Waves, &c., it stood intermediately. Again, the degree of facility' 
with which the cross-fertilization takes jdace, even between any nearly allied species of the same genus 
is widely different in different genera. In some genera these experiments never succeed, in others only 
wlicn cfxtremc precautions arc taken ( Gesnei'aee^e)^ in otlicrs, again, comparatively readily {Begmiea, 
Cakfolaridit, Fuchnictp^ &c.), and some even without any aitificiol aid {Ouphea), Forms of one and 
ibe same species merely require to be placed side by side, and not artificially fertilized, for these take 
the pollen of each other as readily as they do their own. 

a. Artiticial hybrids are iufertil«, but still they frequently bear seed. 

Observatitm, —Botanists commonly assume that hybrids ore barren. But tliis is only the cose to a 
certain degree, inasmuch that the hybrid seldom boors seed in the first year, even when it is artificially 
fertilized. At least, so it liappciied witli me in many cases, in tlm earlier years; but I was aftcrwai'ds 
able to obtain a sufficient quantity of scinl from the same hybrids. It seems as if the weather had also 
a good deal to do with this. 1 may motitiotb as an example, the hybrid between Cytuns Lahurnum 
and CytUui purpureuA^ which formerly blossomed every year in our garden, but never bore seed, wliil© 
in recent years it has spontaneously “ set" a quantity of fruits and matured thcm.f 

4. It is a general rule with hybrids that they most resemble the male parent in the flowers, while 
the foliage and habit take after the niotlier plant. But exceptions to this general rule often occur, in- 
Bumuch that sumetinios one, sometimes the other, j>arcnt exhibits a preponderating influence; but the 
seedlings derived from one and the same fertilization, even when there are thousands of them, always 
present exactly the* same cliorncters. 

Observation. —formerly believed that various forms might arise from one and tlio same fertiliza¬ 
tion ; bet this was an error orig^atiug from the employment of different varieties for the fertilizations. 
Distinctions which somctimcB sliow themselves at first in true hybrids, in regard to tlie colour of the 
flower, &c., disapjKiar In Uic succeediug years. 


d. ScedlingB of hybrids mostly differ very much from each other. 

Observ<itio ^.—As soon os the path is opened, as it" were, by obtaining a few true hybrids in a genus, 
and tliesc hybrids can be brought to ripen seed, then oommenoes an infinite series of forms, or in other 
words, in the oyo of the botanist, on intetmiuable confusion; for the seedlings of the hybrids mostly 
differ more or less from each otlier, since they return, in vaiying degrees, towards original species. I 


* The “genera** mentioned ore so oloicly alUcd aa to bavo been fiumerly included under A^imenefl..-M. 

Kuunplos of tbl« hybrid, which we bavo «een in thle country, ore barren wtule young, the flowers Iwing of the true inter¬ 
mediate oboTMtea But aa the trees grow vider, the two species seem to separate from each other, and each to claim a portion of 
the buda, ko that we me flowers of each parent, togetber with tbs hybrid’s bkMaoms, all on the tree at once. In aacb caam only the 
“ pure “ blosBonu ripen seed, that of the “ crou ” being always barren,—A. FL 
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'vrill merely mention here, as an example, the genua Cakeotaria^ seTeroI clearly distmguiahable species 
of which hayo booome the parents of the countlcBs varieties now cultivated with so much ardour. "When 
those are sown with the most careful separation of the seeds, it is found that the most varied shades of 
affinity occur in the seeds of one and the same plant when this is a hybrid form. But if the seed has 
been obtained from a form recurring more to one of the primitive types, with yellow or red flowers, the 
seedlings will be found more uniform. MTien the characters of the species, or of the genus to which 
it belongs, have becomo uncertain through ortiflcial fertilization, at least the cause of this can be satis¬ 
factorily domonstrated. This is moro difficult when particular genera of ])lants produce such hybrid 
progeny in the wild state: as. fur instance, the Willows, the Hawkwoeds, tho TliiHtlcs, the Gentians, 
and many others. If it amount merely to simple hybridation, the truth may always be discovered, since 
this always carries with it very definite characters. But, as we see in some Saxifrages, further hybrida¬ 
tion and seeding of the hybrids give rise to new series of forms which are ordinarily much more diffi¬ 
cult to reduce, odd appear to connect two well distinguished species by gradual transitions.— M* 12. 
Jtegely of Zurich: jBotanische Zeitunff. 


Mm (Pwiiiii l^lonts. 



Imfatibnb PVLCumuUMA, DalulU Handsome-flowered Balsam.—Order Balsaminaocai (Balsam tri1>o).—<A 
very handsome tender annual Balsam, with much tlie aspect of 7. platypelalay with which, indeed, Br. Lindlry 
identifies it It appears, however, from tho published descriptions and figures to difior in being atnmal not 
perounial, in having the loaves alteraate not whorled, and in having a fringe of glands nt the base of the h'nves, 
which 7. plaiyp^la has not; the flowers ore also somewhat difierent in form. Tho stents aro erect, smooth, 
simple, (XT branched, with altomatc longiah-potiolod ovate-acuminate leaves. The flowois ore largo, u couple of 
inches across, flattish, and of a deep lilac rose colour. It was found near Warree, in Bombay, and was iutroduced 
by N. Balzell, Esq., in 1850, to the Boyal Botanic Gordon, Kcw. It flowers throughout the summer months. 
There is a figure in the ^Botmieat Magazim, t., 4615. 

BicnTVjuaTHva eAMi'AWtn,A»n:rs, Tnrrfrtw, Bf’ll-flouron-'Ml Bictynntli.—Ordor Afiolfrpinrlnoom (Aa/>1r>piAtT 

This fine and very singular-flowered climbing plant, has been introduced to tlio Belgian Gardens, and wa^ exhi¬ 
bited by M. Joseph Baumann, of Ghent, at the exhibition of the Royal Ilortiuullnrnl ftocirty of Anvers in 1851, 
where it was awarded the first prize. It has l>con said to grow in Mexico, at the foot of tho Sierra Madro, near 
Buiaugo, but Professor Morron, who figures it in La Belgique fforiicoUj siatea, on tlie authority of M. Baumann, 
that it is a native of Brazil. The base of the stem is woody, with white lines or fissures in tho bark, which pro¬ 
bably becomo corky with age. Tho stem is pubescent and twining; the leaves are opposito cordate-acumiuato, 
with a rod petiolo three to four inches long. From their axils is produced a single flower, borne on a long 
pedundo. The calyx has livo broad lanceolate lobes. The corolla is urccolato below, and green; its limb is 
turned back, and prolonged into five large horns, with recurved margins; this part is whitish, marked with innu¬ 
merable smaU purple lines or strim, which aro horizontal on the limb, and vortical at the base of the tube. The 
Btammol crown lias five large rays in the form of a star. The ^wer remains opon about a week. M. Baumann 
has grown it in the open air during summer, and in a warm orange-house during winter, and had bloomed it on a 
wire trellis, about two and a half feet high. It is the Tympananthe auberosa (Haskarl), and the Siapelia cainpa- 
nulaia (Pavoii). 

Saxxfbaoa nAGELLARis, WUldanou^ Spider-legged Saxifrage.—Order Soxifragacew (Saxifrage tribe).—Tliis 
very curious plant, whoso filifom stolons are cost out on all sides like the legs of an immenso spider, was brought 
from Cornwallis Island, in the Arctic regions, by Captain Penny, to the Royal Botanic Garden, Kow, in October, 
1851, the plants being in flower on their arrival. It has a compact rosiilate tuft of spathulate ghindular-ciliatc 
leaves at the base of the short stem, which is surmounted by from ono to five ydlow five-petalled flowers. Tho 
stolons, bearing each a young plant at the extremity, bare a very remarkable appearance. Arctic plants are 
difficult to cultivate, from the impossibility of giving them the absolute and extended winter rest to which they 
are naturally adapted -, and this can only be imitated by placing them in a cold shady frame daring the winter 
seitsoQ. A sandy soil is desirable. 

Qejbbois bagbuosa, LabiUardiore. Racemose Geissois.—Order Cunoniacocs (Cunoniad tribe).—This very fine 
stove shrub, sent last year by Mr. 0. Moore, from New Caledonia, Br. Lindley provisionally identifies with La- 
billardioTo's plant. It bears crimson blossoms abundantly on the old wood. Tho leaves aro opposite trifoliolate, 
with largo ohovaie obtuse leaflota, woolly and serrated on young plants, entire and glaucous when they reach a 
bloomiTig size. A roundish leathery sessile stipule is seated between each pair of loaves. The flowers grow iu 
racemes from eight inches to a foot long; they are close packed, rich crimson, with globular buds, four leathery 
ovate sep^ hairy inside, and eight stamens with long crimson filamonts. It has boon introduced by the Ilorti- 
cultUToI Society, and is described in their Journal (vi., 278). 
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Acer villosum, Wttl - 
lick. YiUose Maple.—Or¬ 
der Accraceaa (Maple 

S tribe).—Thw is a very 
fine Accr^ of tbe character 
of the common Sycamore, 

) but a finer tree. It comes 
/ fifomthoHiinalayaninouu- 
/ tains, and is described and 
/ figui-ed in FaxtofCs Flower 
Garden. It is a large 
tree, with broad palmate 
leaves, downy on the under aur- 
face, and assuming in autumn a 
peculiar nankin tint. The flowers 
V r*'' u are fragrant. This tree has been 
\ introduced by Messrs. Oehom, of 
^' the Fulham Nursoiy. 

BiiAttAvouu ACAVua, 

A Stemless Brasavola.—Order Or- 

JC chidaccffi (Orchid tribe).—An in¬ 

teresting stove epiphyte from Cen¬ 
tral America, figured by a woodcut 
in Faxion^e Flower Garden^ ii. 162. Xt is 
almost stcmlcas, and has short stitf quill- 
shaped leaves, and solitary cream-coloured 
flowers produced at midsummer; the Re]>als 
and petals are narrow, three inches long; the 
lip hrge roundish ovate, with a roUed-up 
daw. Preaented to the Horticul- 
tural Society by G. U. Skinner, 
Esq. 

PuTLBfiXA ircxiFOi.iA,Z«marriE;. 
^7 Box-leaved Philesia.—Oi-der Phi- 

vV leuaoeso (Philestad 

\ \ tribe).—One of the 

\ handsomest plants of 

A V the Antarctic Ameri- 

) \ can Flora; a half- 

Y hardy shrub, from 

\ t Chiloe and Patagonia, 

/ _ ) Y whence it has been re- 

s. ^ A' centJy introduced by 

/ 'w, McBsrs.yeitchofKxe- 

^ ter. It is a alow- 

growing plant, form- 
-T '\“rr^' ing largo masses, 

throwing out long 
slendor stems, wliich 
creep along beneath 



SPECULATIVE IDEAS ON FORCING- 


the dccayuig bark of trees, and ever rocks partly covered with soil, and root along the intemodoa. When it 
grows erect, it siddom exceeds a foot in height It always grows about the base of dwarf stunted wood, similar 
to coppice. The flowers como near the extremity of the branches, and are produced in September; they ore 
campanulate, rose-coloured, often as largo as a tulip, with remarkably firm petals. 


SPECULATIVE IDEAS ON WHAT IS TERMED EOllCING. 

f HIS, tlie general term employed to express the means used to accelerate garden products, docs 
not so aptly dcscidbe the practice of the present day as of that in bygone years. Then, it was in 
many cases indeed forcing; now, perhaps, it ought to ho called persuading. Good gardeners liave 
taken a more rational basis for their proceedings. 

In former days, the root action, as a concomitant of the procedure, was scarcely taken into account. 
Vines, &c., were “ set to work,” as it was practically termed, in November, witli an outside root, and 
probably in a six-fcot deep damp border, without hesitation. To bo sure, tJiey were pruned after some 
favourite recipe, and the houses made very smart; and the production of one ci'op of tolerable fruit 
was deemed conclusive of the Humph of branch over root—of fire heat over solai* heat; or, at least, 
of the independent position the branch could assume when man chose. Rut, oh 1 in those times, what 
tales of Strawberries going “blindPeach blossoms “ dying unmarriedVine branches furni.ihing a 
study for the curious by turning, in sudden metamorphosis, into tendrils, to amuse the puzzled phyto- 
logists of those days. Such things as these, although they might he pushed aside by practical men as 
things that woidd happen in the very best conducted establishments, have in theii* luni been the subject 
of keen investigation; and it is now considered that a tree is endued with keen susceptibilities, and 
wondrous self-restoring powers. 

My purpose in tlms instituting a comparison, bet ween ancient and modem gardening is to draw 
attention to what is ordinarily termed “ bottom hvai ” in forcing affairs. As for the Vine border 
outside the bonsc, the Vines of which arc to bo M*ced tolerably uoi'ly, tliere is not one practitioner in a 
score in these days w^ho will leave his border unprotected; whilst the majorify employ heating material 
to create an artificial warmth. The question of hottom-lieat does not, however, concern Vine-borders 
merely; it is a principle of very wide application. In the fruit-forcing department, an important class 
equally demands an a]>plication of the same principles, in order that the root may l)c in a position to 
reci})rocato with and meet the demands of the excited branches. I may name Peaches, Figs, Straw¬ 
berries, Rasphcrrics, Cherries, &c. &c., Tvhethcr in pots, tubs, or the open soil. And as for flower¬ 
forcing and retarding, the subjects are too numerous to be particularized. 

Now, if the root-care exercised over tlic Vine border be righc, these things are, and have been, 
sadly neglected or misunderstood. 

Owing to the gi'oat vicissitudes in our clime, the accumulating ground warmth is liable to many 
controfXTrting tendencies; and, if our climate be really deficient in anything, as regards the vegetation 
on the earth’s surface, it is probably in the ratio the gi ound heat hears to that of the atmosphere. It 
is not too much to suppose tliat our spring blossoms suffer very much from this cause alone —a fitfully 
excited branch, without any reciprocation of the root. It appouTH. then, to me, that a department in 
every garden of pretensions should be devoted to tender fruits and flowers; and this should be termed, 
“ The (xround Heat Depm^tment,” Such should be not far from the forcing processes; and as nothing 
peculiarly interesting to the gtmcral observer would appear on the face of it, the whole might bo 
enclosed, and form a very interesting little episode to those who wished to study principles. A few 
poles of ground would suffice for most estahlishmcnls, and this might be readily heated by piping at a 
very moderate expense. One boiler might bo well employed occasionally in working two five feet beds j 
being placed so that a couple of pipes—flow and return—could traverse each plunging-bed at about a 
yard apart, parallel, and running longitudinally, t 'l^liat 1 suggest is, on autumn bottom-heat of an arti- 
flcifil character, with but the ordinary atmospheric temperature of September, October, and, it may be, 
a portion of Novemhci'; or, in other words, a guaranteed ground or root warmth of some half dozen 
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degrees in adfanco of the average atmospheric temperatarc. Such piping might be uroased bj mde 
slates^ and on these a foot deep of cinder-ashes might be levelled^ or more if need be, to plunge in,-— 
for plunging I would make a nine qua non. Under such circumstances, it is probable that a fire for a 
few hours, twico a-wock, would suffice in ordinary seasons. 

Such a plan properly established would, if I mistake not, be in very frequent request; and as to 
fuel, as a very moderate, but certain amoimt of bottom heat would be required, the cinders from the 
other fire-holes would in the mmn suffice. For the purposes to which it would be applied, a bottom 
warmth, capable of a range from 55 to 65 degrees, would probably answer: for it would be principally 
wanted in autumn, commencing os soon as the natural ground-heat began to decline. 

Here, all the fruit trees, strawberries, &c., in tubs, bosses, pots, &:c., might be plunged, as well as 
many things for the autumn and wiiifor*s dx^tcoration of the })la»t houses, such as bulbs, roses, violets, 
pinks, lilies, American shnibs, rhododendrons, &c.; and if (us wo have to suggest) a canvas or other 
skreen could be drawn over at night, to arrest radiation and vrard off cooling winds, slight frosts, &c., 
a tdimate would be secured witliin just enough to keep the fluids slightly in motion. It must not be 
understood that the heat of the whole munt Im equal at all times. Plants tlius thrown into a state of 
preparation for a late autumn or winter display, or for what is termed forcing, might bo removed pro- 
gresBivcly to their destination, whatever the structure or mode of heating, obserraig one thing, that for 
early fniite a continuation of bottom warmth would be most desirable. For retarded flowers, the or¬ 
dinary shelves would answer; for these in general have only to waste in blossom the storod-up energies 
of the preceding summer. The roots never having acquired an actually quiescent state, to say nothing 
of having heon frozen, would be jirepared to reciprocate with any circulation of fluids induced in the 
foliage or branches j and it need hardly be suggested here that a tliorough and harmonizing circulation 
of the duids is of tlic; utmost importance in all forcing, -whether in tlic regions of Flora or Pomona. 

One thing should he taken into consideration by tliosc who feel disposed to give a thought to these 
—it may ho—h>'potheticul suggf^stions. which is the fact that the roots of plants in a state of nature ore 
seldom liable to the great extremes of temperature to which tlie branch is subject—neither does it by 
any means appear tliat such was the design in tbeii* formation, and as evinced by the we^ll known fanc- 
tiuns assignable to each. Wo do know Uiat witli regard to roost trees, to say nolliing of the ordinary 
perennial tribes, the branches, by an extremely lour temporature during tiie wintei\ are tlu'own into 
what may be considered a Atate of rest. But what is the condition of the fibres during that period ?— 
the branches in j)erhaps an average temperature of some ten to twenty degrees of frost, whilst the 
soil at a foot deep or ho indicating a temperature of about forty I Xow, this ia an enormous discrc- 
X>ancy, and it may continue for weeks. Theory, as well as pia(‘tiee, has repeatedly pointed to the fact, 
that the fibres are anything but inactive. No! much has to he done—umny tubes to be refilled—be¬ 
fore active \eg(Jtation can fairly commence, all tills resulting from the perspiratory loss of tJie previous 
Nummer and autumn. Here, thou, we seem to liave a real principle; and it remains for art to control 
adverse matters and to see tliat the princixjlc is duly carried out. 

In considering this matter, tlio character of the autumnal atmosphere and autumnal light, as re¬ 
lated to the heat of that period, should he taken into consideration. It may, 1 think, be taken for 
granted that the conditions which ripen corn well ore tliosc which will tend to a fouctifcrous condition, 

n« woll ns u froo suliMrvpient tn friiitia n.«d firtW-prs. And whnt nri> tbpsn ponditinnsP 

Much remaining ground-heat, much light, and a very low temperature of air overhead—at least, in Iho 
night. Perhaps I have strained a parallelism in attempting to throw light on a subject hitherto 
rather obscure. The fact is, the question is, in a great degree, untrodden yround, and no wonder if the 
foot should slip in atterojatiug to discover a track. My idea, however, of the use of an artificial bottom- 
heat is, that it should be more a guarantee against any sudden depression of ground-warmth, than a 
souroe of what ia generally undei*stt>od by bottom-heat. 

I before suggested a covering of canvas, or some other material, simply on the ground of preventing 
a too free radiation. Not tliat the braiicLes would not endure the low temiieraturo to which they might 
he subjected; but that extremes arc in mitst cases best avoided. And moreover, in tbe case of things 
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fw f&rdng purfotes, the first stage of such forcing maj be, if possible, commenced oiSdoort* Only 
obsem the hyacinth I Who would not admiro a fino stand of the finest of our imported kinds on New 
Year’s Day P Yot we seldom see them fine so soon in the year. And why P Simply beoanso they will 
not endure what practical men term “ forcing,” untQ they have produced plenty of fibres, which pro¬ 
cess (like the ripening of bruits) cannot be reduced simply to a matter of high excitement through tem¬ 
perature, but of time. However, plenty of fibres onoo produced, an affair of necessity occupying 
several weeks, the bulb may be introduced to a higher temperature—it* may, in ordinary parlance, bo 
“ forced.”—K obert Erringtok, gardener to Stf P. 3f. ^gerton^ Part,^ OuUon Park, Cheshire^ 


- •— 

ON THE COLLECTING AND IMPORTATION OF ORCHIDS. 


T he following instniotioDB, which have been prepaied for a gentleman about to'visit South Amciica, 
with tho intention of making a collection of tlie Orchids of those regions, arc so clear and 
explicit on all the noedM points, that they ore submitted for tlie benefit of others interested in the 
importation of Orchids»— 

The countries likely to bo visited by the gentleman alluded to are Rolivia, and othci poitions of 
Cential America, uhich abonudin Orchids, many of the most goigcous and showy kmd«», more parti 
cularly tho species of Cattleya, Poristeria, Oncidium, Chysis, and many other showy gtntir, which aic 
mostly found growing on trees near tho outsides of the thick jungle, and 'very ficqueritl} ou decayed 
tranks that liavo fallen friim ago, but rarely in tlie dark or close pait of the jungle. The} are more 
abundant near rivers and water-couises than elsewhere. The best plan foi tb cu pnseivation la to cut 
them off whatever they may be growing upon, with oh many of the loots whole as possibU , or, when 
growing on small pieces of wood, if that con be rut with tlicm, the gi eater is the ctrtoinlj ot picHoiv- 
ing them. Dry them a little in a shaded idace, not allowing tho sun to reach them Wiien dry, pack 
them in boxes, with a littlo dry moss, if to bo had, between the laycjs ot pliuits, or, if moss w not pio 
curable, the dried leaves of the Tillandeias, or wild Pine Apples, will unswci the same puipose, and run 
be gift in those regions without trouble. The sides of the boxes should bo purced by a half-inch 
centre-bit, with holes at about six inches apart, all o^Gl theu suifaco. The ruses aic roost convenient 
when about three feet in length, and eighteen inches in dipth ond width Tiiey ought to be maikcd on 
tho top os perishable plants, to be kept os for ftom tho boilers of the stAim-ship os possible.” In 
this way, nearly every plant may be imported alive and m good condition. 

The same countries abound also m aquatics of the fincsi kinds. In the standing pools close to tho 
Aroaxon and its tributaries, are hyndreds of acres of Vtrforut Regut^ and many other most beautihil 
water plants. Tho former is to be found in Rohvia, and fr^fin that rouiitry the first seeds of it 
wore sent to Kew by Mr. T. Bridges of Valparaiso Some vegetated; but, having arrived late in 
autumn, died during the first wintei. Soon after that Sii K. Schomburgh scut seeds from the Amazon. 
The best way of gating aquatics home is by collecting the seeds, and placing them in small balls 
of (lay quite moist, putting tho balls in bottles with wide mouths, like pickle bottles. Ram them 
tight, with a little water floating on the top, and then seal them so as to exclude air.* Roots of some 
of Vin^g may ^ot hoauie, Imt tbpy roipurci ghifiH aiu.nfi pr^rfiru^tly SO as to enable the SOlI 

to retain sufEcient moisture. 

All along the rivers of South America, and especially ou tho low banks of the tributary streams, 
bulbs of tho very finest kinds ore found in plenty, consisting mostly of Amaryllises, Crinums, and 
Paucratiums of the best sorts, many of which have never yet been introduced into this country. The 
above-named plants, and more especially the Amaryllises, are in every way desetiejug tho attention of 
the collectors. Tlicie are also found by the mere, and in the plains, many beat{ij|bl creeping plants, 
such os Echites, Allam Ada, Passifiora, dbo., seeds of which could oasHy be sent hwe* 

On the Oimooko, abemt seven hundred miles up, there are to be found thousands of that splendid 
<rdbid, tho Vatthya in several varietks, with a vast assortment of other orchids.—H. L. 

* rhe dti ir the Victoria have been traoftported much more raoooMftiUy in phials of pure wateBt*^. 
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rPOMCEA PALMATA.* 





; Hli plant IVom-which the ^ompanyinp drawing of thin very handfiome 
. rtjh-fics of Ipomtna was tukou, was raised from seeds gathcix'd near tlio 
‘ luoutl) of the BufluJo Kiver, iu British Katfrariu, hy Captain E. lloopcT, 
Liiid Nonf by him in April 1840 to tlie Bev. T. Booi^cr, in wliosc garden at 
Wick llill, Brighton, tlio flowers were produced for the first time iu the 

iiutumn of iS.jtL It bloMHomoJ ugulri in Dc^oomhor last, M'hcii wc had an 
opportunity of exaniining its flowers. 

There set ins iio good reason to doubt its identity with the i. paltnufa of 
i‘’oi>lvahl, at least with that single or few-flowered plant to which the name 
of I. ruh’ica lias bci'ii applied, and which M* ChuLsy and others combine with 
iL ^\'lJl•th<•r tlie lew and jimny-flowrred forma to w iiieh IIh'sc names have 
been given, present any other licrmanent diflerenccs Kuffiei(‘nt for their dis- 
cvindniition, we havij no meiins of aaecrlaining, and w't‘ hu\o noeordingdy 
» ' ^ tineuiTcd in the '\iew' taken in J)f Conrhlle's J'rodt omifSf where ChoisA" also 

combiiu's with it the Iponinu tftfifU/twMHi of lleemcr and Schultes, and the 
/. ' i .juiisri k. View'cd in this colleefive form, the species is recorded to occur in Guinea, 

Scic;,* iL >>\jbi.i, l''gyj>l, Syria, and the Island f>l‘Santa Om. 

'[ UK, pia.if, a fU ^hy-rooted p(M'<‘nni:il of vigorous growth, produces smooth, slender CA’crgrecJi stems, 
l ia U ares jn (|uniatf, tin- l »bes lanrvolatc, the exterior pair usually bifid, the middle more oblong, 
i5:ii ion.^^cr rhan the ris(, nil obtuse, mucrouate, and very minutely serrulate. The longish petioles arc 
slig\irl\ haii'v at the base, wheia is situated a pair of i)aimately divided stipules. In our Rijeeimeu the 
][u-dt!n. .•*- tn.'li luMM out j Aroly mnny-floxi orocl, and arc $£ouu>what «lio»tor than 
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i ^!i-' jh hide", brjK'teate with a pair of small scales ju.st above the middle Thesejails are smooth, equal, ! 

! biniiiK ,tU(. ’’itli membranous ed«;es, 'fJie eorolla i.s sub-cninpaimlnte, smooth, of a lightish rose- j 

c/>lonr, snfliisc'd with ]uirple; the stamen*4 enclosed, uiiefpial in length; the stigma slender, w*iUi a I 
pair of roui.disli lobes, 7'lje ovary two eeJIed, tlie cells tAvo-seeded. j 

i’lu- vt ry beautiful elimher Js no doubt suitable for n greenhouse, if not for the open air; but as I 

yet. Ml*. Unnpers gonlener lias not sueeeeiled in blooming it freely, In the wild Blale, liowcAcr, | 

wbt'M h ^row'i ireiliug over I'uxln --, or eliiuhing tlu'trees, in sandy soil, by Iho ri\er side, (‘aptain 
..(lop* I lof'd it * ]) ')fi.se tliot he eonid scarcely diseern the leaves from the abuudaneo of the flowers. 

M c ti ihei it r(^}ui^e^ eoiis'derahle space to devclope itself, and that its growth should he com- 
ineii'-ed <:iil\ m The s»imincr, in orcUr tliut thiTC maybe time hi autumn for the doA^-lopment of the 
; flow I Ml. Sir.^^lh inioniisiis tint in ilu‘ sumiiievof 18d(), a small plant, jdaeed nr tlio foot of a .south 
! wid! in -inl\, bad .‘uveied twi^vi- square feet of the w all hj^ September, when it was found to bo covered 

I Avith blossom buds, bid the plant being lifted and removed to a conservatory, it sustained a check 

Avhieh presented their development. AVhen the little peculiarities of its ciiUivation are ascertained, we 
I exjjeet it will Iweoine a favourite plant. It wa.s iiitrodncc rl many years since, but lost.—M. 

I 
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I DILmi^YXI.V VliRA.t 


VAOIt tho opportunity of figuring this voi-y pretty Austialiau shrub avc m e indebted to Messrs. 
A Henderson, nurserymen, Pine Apple Place, Kdgeware Jtoad, by whom it had been rawed about 
two years since from seeds sent by Mr. Hrummond. It was exhibiled by tliera at one of the liegenPs 
Park Jixhibitious last summer, when a medal w'us awarded to it. 

It is a freo-groAving bushy shrub, with ercctly-sprinuling branches, Avhich when young arc hairy^ 
aftei'AVttrds clothed Avith a greyish bark, 'llic leaves are scattered, linear, rolled imvards on each 
• lftoi$itva ftalutatay t'orskiiUl, dcho. j). l-k ♦ Dillu ynia scahn/, SchlcuimmitiiUl In Liiiiiipa. 
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side so as to prespiit a channel above, obtuse, clothed when young with short, stiff, spreading hairs, 
and having very minute deciduous stipules* The flowers grow in peduncles, axillary or teminal to 
the branches. The calyx is pubescent, somewdiat bell-shaped, with tlie limb spreading, two-lipped, 
the upper lip larger and bifid, the lower w’ith fhree more deeply divided narrow teeth. - The standard 
of the corolla has a long claw, with a broad, short limb, emarginato, and laterally expanded so as to 
bo almost two-lobed, folded slightly up the middle, reflcxed, scarlet, with a yellow claw and central 
disk; the wings are narrow^ oblongs half as long again as the claw of the standard, deep red ; the 
keel is rather shorter, btiat-shaped, and attenuated into a recurved point, purplish red above. The 
Htumen.'s uro free, included in ttic Keel, wiiU short, sulmlate, gluhrous, soinew lmt rurved tilnmenf*. 
The ovary is shortly stalked, hairy, gradually atteiiimted into a short, slender, pyrunudul style, halt 
us long as the keel, and recurved suddenly at the summit.; stigma slightly capitate.—A. 11. 

'rile Dillw’ynins are a tribe of free-flow'oring plants, of very neat growTh, and generally great, 
fiivourites among cultivators, and in conscciueiiec of blooming with great freedom and considerable 
certainty, they oi’o found execedingly useful for decorative us well as exhibition xnirpoecs. 'fhey 
are principally native.s of New South Wales 

like most of the hard-w^ooded plants, they delight in a peaty soil, liberally' intermixed with sand : 
n mixture iu the following proportions is found very suitable for their gi-ow'tii;—hour parts rich turfy 
peat: two parts melhw turfy loam ; one ])urt sand; and one iiart cliareoul, broken to the si/c of hoi st - 
beans. These ingi-edients should be passed through a sieve with half-inch meshes, and be intimately 
njixed together before using. Iu selecting plants, take care that tht‘y are strong and bushy, witli 
plenty of healthy roofs; but if the roots are not in a vigorous-growing state, do not pot the plants until 
they ore so. If the plants are in good condition, tlm stronger-growing kinds will bear ii oomp:irati\(‘ly 
large shift with advantage. U is, however, unsafe to shift any plants largely until you arc ipn'tt* sure 
that your soil is suituhJe; and therefore, in firrft receiving them from the nursery, it will be better to 
give them u slight siiil't, and if the soil is suitable, then, when the jiots tire full of roots, give a iuor<‘ 
liberal one, observing, however, as a general rule, that it is better for u phtiif to be short of pol-ri»om 
than to have too much. In sliifting, loosen a few of the matted roots round the sides of the hail, timl 
fake euro to make the soil pretty firm at the time of potting. Noiv, if you procure nice Inifthy' jdimls 
nt this season (Fehviuiry), if they arc nicely rooted in ihrcc-iiich pots, they' may la* rriiioved into j)ots 
one size larger, or even into six-inch pots, if they arc of the more vigorous-growing kinds. In potting 
take caro to use sufficient drainage, nnd with the very' delicate rooting kinds a few crocks, broken 
small, may be intermixed throughout the soil iu addition to the charcoal. Some cultivators recommend 
sand, freestone, or small pebbles for this purpose, but wc prefer broken crocks, ns being less likely' to 
work their way to the bottom of the pots, or injure the roots. After potting- jilace the plants in the 
w’arme.st end of the greenhouse, or in a close pit or frame, and do not exj^ose them to cold or arid 
draughts until they' gid into free gi-owth. Almost all New Holland plants reipuro more heat than 
plants from the Cajie, and, indeed, those from low w'arm valleys aip» materially henelited in the 
grow'ing season by a little extra beat, more than is usual for ordinai-y greenhouae plants. In the 
winter, all New llollujid plants re(iuiro more heat than Heaths, and similar hard-rooted plant.s. 
AVhen the y'oung phuits give evidence of having their roots in action, it will be time to stop the shoots 
to induce a bushy' growth, but do not attempt to stop the plants until they are 2 )rnporIy established. 
In stopjjing you must be ruled by eircumslanees, such as the habit of the plant, and its disposition to 
produce side branches. Some of the kinds, as J). c/araU^and ritdts, produce their flowers upon long 
shoots, while IK juniperuui,Jlt>ribim(htf and several more, iiroduce their flowers at the points of short 
shoots, nnd hence, while those firat-namod require but little stoiiping after they are once properly 
formed, except to cut them boldly in after they have done blooming, tho.se of th^^habitof T^juniperinn 
should have the points of the shouts jiinched off iu the growing season wlieuover they are three inches 
long, us it is upon the multiplication and maturing of a number of small branches that we must depend 
for a good head of bloom. Do not stop any of the kinds later than the cud of July, or the young 
shoots will not get sufficiently ripened to produce flowers. 
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As tlic plants progress through the summer {they may be set in a warm corner out of doors after 
the middle of June) take care to attend them properly with water, and pot them as frequently as 
appears necessary, but not too late in the season. Syringe the plants frequently to keep them clear of 
red spider, and water them with \reak liquid manure once or tw’ioo a-week if they arc gi-owing vciy 
freely. Wc have said nothing of staking and training, hut that must he properly attended to, for unless 
a plant is properly formed in the young state, it will never make a fine and handsome specimen.—A. 


AUTISTIC C0MB1XAT1U2;S IN l^'LOWEU GAIIDENIXC. 

'^OR some 5’'ear8 past the planting of ftower beds in masses of one colour has been the prevailing 
^ fashion, not only in this country but also uiion the continent. That the practice is a very good 
one cannot be denied, ns the violent contrasts of distinct or coniplcineiitaiy colours has a very striking 
cflect. The only drawback upon the system is a want of intricacy and variety, and hence some 
gardeners have adopted the mixed system, planting flowTrs of distinct and contrasting colours in 
eonecntric circles or distinct straight lines. In this new sohemc it is questionable whether we are not 
exchanging the uuissive and decided for the “ little prettincsscs” of persons of snnill iutclligcuce ; and 
it is quite certain that beds so arranged, though they may be individmilly striking and interesting, 
cannot produce the grand effect of bold masses of properly contrasted and distinct colours. If wc wish 
to detract from the size of a garden, these mixed beds are well calculated to assist in such a work; but, 
if boldness and distinctness of expression is w'ished for, then masses of distinct colours must be 
employed. Originating in this system of planting, is what nmy ho called “ riblwn grouping,” in wrliich 
a long narrow^ border of distinct colours are blended in imitation of the gaudy viblious which sometimes 
garnish the shop fronts of silk-mcrcers, and such borders, when of sufficient length, have a very 
remarkable and striking effect. Tliua, for example, a row of dark l)lue Ilraneliing J.avkspur for the 
back, with Calcvohria viscosinaimu next, and then Scarlet Ikdargoniuins in the front, is said to look 
very fine, and, no doubt, if t!\c border has a iiiaigin of grass, a row of Maiiglcs’s Variegated or Silver 
Bedding Belurgoniuiii, might he introduced in the front with advantage. 

Again Pentsivmtm ffV}}tianoiih& core men with Orange Calceolaria, Purple Seneeio—the dark variety, 
—Dwarf Scarlet J^elargonium and-Zoftc/m prociYiV, or any of the dark blue trailing voi’icties, would 
afford an excellent combination. 

Among hardy plants, the following may bn planted in lines together:— Delphinium Parlotrii or 
chinenMf blue; LMia ^phnrUtnh, scarlet; Yellow Lupine; Crimson AntiiTlihium; Campanula 
carpalicat purple, with, if the edging is grass, Variegated Al^ssum in front. 

Of annuals of n permanent character the following arc suitable;—Blue Branching Larkspur, 
Esch&choltzia crocea, Scarlet Intermediate Stock, Phlox Dmmmondii alba, Eutuca visciila, and dw’arf 
dark French Marigold. • 

;Mr. Beaton, a year or two back, vocommended T cr^cna renosrt, and the common Variegated Pelar¬ 
gonium to be intermixed, to form whut some call a sliot-silk bed; and the dark red Calceolaria, inter¬ 
mixed with Bmehyrome iherulifoliu, and edged with Campanula rofundifolia alha, is said to produce 
nearly the same effect. Intermixed with the pink Ivy-leaved l^elargoniuni—a lowr trailing plant,— 
the blue Lobelia, with its flowers resting up^n the foliage of the Pelargonium, looks very pretty; and a 
few plants of the old Verbena Favouritts wdtb its pink flowers, look well mixed wdth the same Pelar¬ 
gonium. Indeed, we might multiply these combinations ad infinitum; but the rule of strong, and, as 
far as possible, complementary eoutrasts, once properly understood, the application of it to plants of 
all kinds is an easy miitcr—for Uosc^s, Ifollybocks, Phloxes, Dahlias, Aiitirrliinums, and hundreds of 
our commoner plants are suitable for planting as indicated above. Of the formality of the system we 
say nothing; variety, change, and contrast must be had., and no doubt tlic new system will please for a 
year or two.—A. 
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GI.AZEb PROMENADES AND GLASS WA3.LS. 


GLAZKJ) P110MENADK8 AND GLABS WALLS. 


MONO the wonders which the great 1851 hasbi-onght to light, glass walls for Imvlicultimil purposes 
arc not the least romai’kahle for those interested in gardening imrsuits. To Mr. Ewing, gardener 
to O. F, Mej’i'iek, Esq., of Bodorgan, Anglesca, belongs the merit i>f direetiiig attention to the subject 
at the present time, though a similar ])lan was proposed many years ago in the Gardvncj's* Mtiffazine 
by Mr. Mallet, C. E. of Dublin. Cheap glass and the present building facilities, as exeinplilied iu the 
erection of the (.■rystal Paluee, enable us now to profit by the suggestion; though it is matter of doubt 

whether glar.rd promciiadca would uul ho vrry juvfrittliK- to wLtllei uf glass. Witlls, us jirupused by Mr. 

Ewing, to make the best of them, being very imri'ow, will contain but a sintill volume of air, and lienee 
must he liable to sudden variations of temperature, being in a few minutes, when the sun strikes u])on 
them, exceedingly hot, and on frosty nights com'spondingly cold. T'or the growth of Peaches and 
other stone fruits during the time of setting and stoning, they will require the utmost w’ntehfulm>H as 
to ventilation, and, indeed, being all glass, in gleamy weutbor in March and April, it is doubtiul 
whether it will be possible to keep anything like nii equable teinperuture; and every Peach forcer 

knows how difficult it is with the best 
Tnanagement to set a i i‘gnlar crojj of 
fruit. Apart, however, from their 
naiTownesR, and the small volume of 
air whicli they contain, we think with 
IVIr. Kivers there is great waste of 
glass to no jmrpose, and tlmt for the 
same, or a little more exiHUise, narrow 
houses of givat eoTiveiiiencc might be 
coitslj ur lud, wliich ill addition tootfer- 
ing Hhelter us promenades, will also 
produce double the quantity of fruit. 

'rho annexed engmving rejireseuta 
a hoiLse of this kind, in which either 
fruit trees or flowers may he plantc'd, 
and the increjise of glass" for such a 
structure is only as thirty to twentj’’- 
onc, and the additional exi)enso ut the 

^yCTlOK OK A 0T.AZ1:D KKOUKKAlOf l<OK JHIITH OU K1X)WKII». , rUtiO. A LOUSC Of tlils lund, 

fifty feet long by twelve feet wide, using the host materials and performing the work in first-rale 
style, would not cost more than £100, and if ordinary muterialH w^ere used it might he constructed 
^ for much less. But we believe iu all horticultural orei^ons cheapness and durability aye not 
Hynoiiymous terms, and though a house may be erected for £50, perhaps one of the same size 
at £100 would tw'enty years hence lie the most economical. Besides, ns fruit-forcing may he 
considered one of the luxuries of life, Ave should like to see the trees growing in respectable 
liabitmions. Mr. Ewing's glass walls, as sbown by The drawings, would doubtless have a vciy 
elegant appearance; there is nothing make-shift about them, but they' ore worthy of ii|iq>laee in the 
best appointed gardens, being strong and substantial in every respect. In the house represented in 
the engiaving, we suppose a neat iron or wocid fiame-Avork to bo erected permanently, against which 
sashes (all made precisely tlic same size, viz., seven feet six inches long by three feet six inches wide) 
irny he fixed by means of bolts and nuts, and the sashes to slide at the top ii^the usual fashion. If 




two houses of the same size were crettted in the same garden, say one for fruit and the other for 
Pcqietuol Boses, one set of sashes would be sufficient, os the fruit 'w ould he ripe by the time the sashes 
^ Averc j equired for the Bow^-honac or wintei* promenade, and they might lx? removed from tlie Kose- 
R house in time for the fimit in the spring. At the present time, the middle of January', vre have buds 
-- 
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covered by* large red ehcathing ecales, the sterile stems grow up very much resembling those of the 
common ginger^ and among these grow the flowers on very short soapesi also clothed with loose red 
scales, from among which die flowers issue, llie conspicuous part of theso flowers consists of two 
series of organs, the exterior tubular below, and cut into three erect oblong segments, white, tinged 
with yellow and rose; die inner scries is reduced to one larger segment, whose tubular base is included 
in the tube of the outer scries, and whose limb is rotundate, somewhat folded and undulate at the 
margin, pure white, with yellow at the base. Two or three such flowers ore produced on each scape, 
and these arc succeeded by the capsules containing hot acrid seeds, which form the Grains of 
Paradise. 

— 

THE SIKKIM TLHODODENHEONS.* 

B e. HOOKER’S account of the Himalayan Rhododendrons is one of the most beautifol of recent 
contributions to botanical literature, whether in regard to the character of the plants on which it 
treats, or to the execution of the plates, which ore admirably drawn by Mr. Pitch, from Dr. Ilookci’s, 

. sketches made whilst travelling in 

^ ^ the most elevated region of the globe. 

^ / s Y'w > Prom this tract thei c arc horeonu- 

j I I \ y " / nicnited no fewer than forty-three 

/ ^ ^ ^ * species of Rhododcndion, mobt of 

^ them previously unknown to science; 
w ^ number, thirty-ono aie 

H ^ depicted in inimitable folio figuies. 

/ l E P y f S These species of the Himalayas, and 

H I Jr" j 8 those of Java recently brought into 

B notice —of which latter group we 

lately observed some additional no- 
Nurseiy of Mcsm’s. 
Tooting—must open up 

^ iivif ^ entijrely new field for planters and 

11 M ' hybridiaers, and give rise to a com- 

\A /# plcte change in the aspect of this 

^ showy and favourite race of hardy 

shrubs. The cultivability and hardi- 
ness of the pure Sikkim species must, 
S 06 yet, be considered an unsettled 

rV point; but they cannot foil to have a 

« material influence on the future oross- 

EnoDODvxDsoK uEPiDori M, wir, FLAAoyoioss. breeding of our present hardy races* 

Now that Dr. Hookor’b work is completed, we purpose giving a brief and connected enumeration 
of the new kinds he has figured, embodying sqme corrections he has since published. We shaU take 

anoritor opportunity to offer a few olieeiwatlonfl on the oUmnte of Sifclrim, from another enures. lir. 

Hooker arranges the speoies as follows iff 

I. Cslyx obsolete. Corolla broadly csniponulste, hemispherioal at the base. Stamsus 18—20 (rarely 10). 
Ovary 10—20 crilod. Trees with ample leaves, and, capitate, often crowded flowers. 

It, Ptfli 00 R 0 rt (J. 0. Hooker). Plate 10.—A Urge tree, thirty feet high, having very large brood blunt leaves, 
ferruginous and veiny bcBoath; and dense heads of small ten-lobod white flowors. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet 
jB. (J. 0 . H.). Plate 16.—A bush twolve to twenty feet high, with large loaves, silvery beneath, and 

close heads of pale rosy-lilao eight to ton-lobod flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet, in moiat alpine forests. 

JS, argmteum (J, 0. H.) Plate 9.—A noble tree, thirty feet high, with very Urge obovate-oblong leaves, 
and large heads of pure white flowers. Elevation 8 to id,000 foet 

• The EhoSodeDdrons of Sikkim Himalaya. By Dr. Jf. D. Hooker. M.D., K.K. Edited by Sir W. S, Hooker. Complete in 
Ihree 3*ax1s. hondoi * Aeeve end Benham. 
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IL Oalyx cupular, bemuplierical or foutflUiform, obsoletely lobed. Corolla campanulate, fiTo-lobed. Stomeoi 
10--16. Ovary 6'—16 celled. Iiarge flovering ahruba, with very glabrous leaves. 

J?. AtuikUndii (J. D. H.)> Plate U.—A noble apeoiea, four to eight feet high, with large leavea, and heads of 
few largo broad shallow flowers, white, ttngod with pink, and veiny. Elevation 7 to 0,000 feet, in the drier 
vaUeys. This proves to be the Jt, Qriffithii of Wight, which name must take presence of 12. Auckltindiu 
Jt. J%oin9om {J. D. H.). Plato 12.—A magniftcont btiab, 8 to 10 or 16 foot high. The loaves arc broad, flat, 
and rounded, and the camponulate flowers are of a deep blood^red colour, very brilliant Elevation 11 to 13,000 
feet. J2. midelaltrum (J. D. H.); plate 20; a very liandsomo bush, with the flowers sulphur-ooloured, edged 
with rose, and growing at a similar elevation, is now found to be merely a variety. 


IIL Calyx subfolUcocms, flve-partite, lobos submembrauacoous. Corolla infundibuliform or campanulate, tube 

^ eluagated. Stauuiui lO-—16. Ovnry 0-^ utdU'd. Bbrubn, iVoqucutly ejiipLyIva, lt:av«9 Icpiduto beiicutU. 

iS Dalhoutia (J. D. fi.). Plates 1 and 2.>-*Thia is the finest of the raco. Its form an epiphytal shrub, six to 
eight feet high, with tuodorato-siaed leaves, and very largo lily-like fragrant white blossoms, which in age assume 
a delicate roseate tinge. Elevation 6 to 9,000 feet, in humid forests of tbo tempomte zone. 

K. (J. D. li.). Plato 21. A boautifbl shrub, of moderate size, often pondulous from trees or 

rocks, having largo ferruginous leaves, downy beneath, and producing large white flowors two or throe together. 
Elevation 7 to 9,000 feet, in damp temperate forests. 

1C. 6arBaluM (WalUch.). Plato 3.—tree forty to sixty feet high, bearing compact heads of rose-coloured 
flowers. Elevation 9 to 11,000 feet, in damp forests of the iemperute zone. Ji. lanetfolium (J. B. H.); plate 4 ; 
a shrub six to eight feet high, found at 8 to 10,000 feet elevation, is considered a variety of this superb spi‘des. 

if. ctltaCum (j. }), Hi). Piute 2i.—A small hairy shrub, taro feet high, with largish leaves, and small clusters 
of purphUi fluaers. Elevation 9 to 10,000 feet, m temperate rocky valleys of the interior. 

JC fflaumm (J, B. H.). Plato 17. —A beautiful little shrub, averaging two feet high, the leaves small, oblong, 
very glaucous beneath, the flowers in comparatively largo clusters, of a lively rose pink. Elevation 10 to 12,000 
feet. 

lt.pumilnm (J. D. U). Plate 14.—A very elegant little plant, the smallest of the Sikkim species, rooting 
nmong<^t moss, growing three or four inches high, and bearing pretty pink flowers on long stalks. Elevation 
12 to 14,000 ftet. 


IV Calyx Hinall or obsolete, rarely five-toothed, lobes equal. Corolla campanulate, or with the limb oontrocted 
beJow its base, and BubinfundibuUrorm. fitamens 10. Ovary O— lo oeUed. Shrubs somstimes Icpidutt*. 

J2. CampbeCiia (J, B, II.), Plate 6.—A fine tree, the eharacterisrio species of Baijoeling. The rose-scarlet 
flowers are in close round beads; the leaves are narrow and rusty boneath. Elevation 9 to 10, or 11,000 feet, in 
the tempeiiil'e valleys. This is the It. nUaptrwtm of the Botantcal Mapaztne, and is now considered only a 
variety of It arb&reum. 

B. ffafite/at (J. B. H.). Plate 5.—A shrub, eight to ten feet high, with broad elliptical leaves, and flowers of 
a lilac-roso colour. Elevation U to 13,000 feet. Thu and the following are now ranked by Br. Hooker as 
varieties of Ti. mmpauuUttutA. 

£. afrugttwsum (J. B. H.). Plato 22. -A handsome shruli, growing four feet high, with blunt leaves, rusty 
beneath, and large hoods of lilac rosy flowers. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet 

jR. WtgfUn (J. B. U.). Plato 27.^A very handsome shrub, of leu feet high, with rather large flat leaves, 
rufous beneath, and^large heads of pale yellow flowers, marked uith red spots. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet, 
in the alpine valleys, where it is the most prevalent speiies. 

jR. lanatmn (J. B. H.). Plate 16.—A neat-looking large shrub , the young bark, stalks, and under part of the 
leavea covered with white cottony tomentum; the flowers aro suiphitr-ooloured, spotted with red. Elevation 
10 to 12,000 feet 

S. fulgws (J. B. H.). Plato 25.—A very showy shrub, growing four foot high, with broad foliage, woolly and 
purplisn ^neath, and dense round heads of the richest blood-red flowers. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet, in the 
valleys of the interior. • 

i2. eanipghearpuin (J. B. H.). Plate dOt^A handsome pale-flowcted bush, of about six leet high, which, 
from its gleeful and delicate infloresceuee, Dr. Hooker regards as the most charming of the Hikkim speciei^ 
claiming prudence over its more gaudy congeners. The leaves aro short and brood, and the flowers are of a pure, 
spotless sulphur-colour, produced in largo h^ads. Elevation 11 to 14,000 feet. 

Y. Calyx short coriaceous, five-lobed or tootb ed, the upper generally elongated, sometimes subulate. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube narrowed. Stamens 10'—20. Ovary 6—-10 r^elled, Shni^ With leaves lepidote beneath. 

B. Mffddmi (JT. B. H,). Plate 18.—A fine shrub, oix to eight feet high, with sharp-pointed leaves, bright 
ferruginous beneath, and heads of three or four large white long ftmncl-shaped blossoms. Elevation 6000 feet, in 
the drier temperate valleys. 

B. eitmabarittim (J. B. U.). I’late 8.—A small, and, according to Br. Hooker, very elegant shrub, with snpdl 
peudulous (dnuabuNooloured flowon. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet It is ooniidered pdsoaous to cattle and gu^ 
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andihe smoko of the wood when employed as fuol causes the eyes to inflame and the checks to swell. JR, ^oyUi 
{S, D. n.) ; plate 7; a small shnib, with neat oval leaves, rusty beneath, and small heads of rosy ooppery-tingcd 
flowers, tipped with blue in the hud, and growing at an elevation of 10 to 11,000 feet, is a variety. 



VI. Calyx subfollaceous, five-partite. Tube of the corolla short, tinged at the base, the lobes patent concave. 
Stamens 5—10. Stylo dbbclavatc. Ovary 5«ceUed. Shrubs often small, epiphytes or terrestrial, with 

leaves densely lepidoto (except in R. pendulum). 

M, c 0 fneUi<Fjlortwt (J. D. H.). Plate 28.—A small slender shrub, pendulous flrom trees or rocks, with elliptic 
leaves, brown and dotted beneath with rust-ooloured scales, and producing from the ends of the shoots two or three 
abnormal white flowers, which in form resemble those of a single Camellia. Elevation 9 to 10,000 feet 

JR, pendulum (J. D. H.). Plate 13.—A small pendulous epiphytal species, with small white flowers growing 
two or three together from the top of the shoots. fUevation 9 to ll,ouo feet. ' 

talignum (J. I). H.). Plate 23a.. —A pretty diminutive shrub, two to four foot high, with small narrow 
leaves, the branches terminated by a few shallow spreading yellow flowers. Elevation 7,000 feet. Dr. Hooker 
now combines under the name of R, Upidotum (Wallich), this, Ji. obavatum^ and the fbllowing eUeugnoidee 
(J. D. H.); plate 23b ; a charming diminutive plant, growing in clumps like heather, the small loaves arranged in 
Bcmi-roscttes, and the broad shallow flowers more like a Oistus than au ordinary lUiododeudron, varying in colour 
from yellow to purple. Elevation 12 to 10,000 feet. 


VII. Calyx Bubfoliacoous flve-parted or lobed, lol^es short rounded. Tube of corolla, short funnel-shaped, lobes 
of limb elongated, narrow spreading entire. Htamens K. Style slender. Ovary d-cellcd. Lopidote 
shrubs, with Azalca-IiXe flowers. 

i2. virgatum (J. 1), H.). Plato 26a. —A small glaucr>us shrub, growing four feet high, and producing small 
purplish rod flowers. Elevation 8 to 9000 foot. A variety of this is the M, irifiorum (J. D. II.); plate 19; which 
forms a email shrub, four to six feet high, hearing pale gi-eenish-yollow flowers in threes at the cud of the branches, 
and grows at an elevation of 7 to 9000 feet 

It, nivtde (J. B. H.). Plate 26b. —A small depressed shrub, spreading to a fool or two in dtamcU'r, with 
woody branches, bearing small leavits, and small rosy flowers. ** The latest to bloom, and curliest to loature its 
seeds, by far the smallest in foliage, and proportionally largest in flower, most lepidoto in vesture, humble in 
stature, rigid in texture, deformed in babit, yet the most odoriferous; it may be recognised even in the herbarium 
as the production of the loftiest elevation on tho sui’lacc of the globe—of the most excessive climate—of the joint 
influences of a soorctiing sun by day, and the ke&no.st frosts at night —of the groateat drought, lolJowed in a few 
hours by a saturated atmosphere—^of the balmiest calm, altenmting with tlio whudwind of the Alps.** Its odour 
resembles that of cau-de-cologiie. This species grows at an elevation of 18,000 feet, far above the ordinary 
limit of pbronogOTuic vegetation. 

It, aetomm (Don). Plate 20.—A diminutive and elegant plant, from a span to a foot high, with small coria¬ 
ceous leaves, and very numerous scattered lively rosy-purple flowers. Elevation 13 to 16,000 feet. It has a 
good deal the aspect of Khodora, but the flowers are more copious and brighter, and the foliage is box-like and 
evergreen. ** The Sikkim Bhotcas and Thibotians attribute tho oppression and head-aches attending the crossing 
of tho loftiest passes of Eostern Himalaya to the strong resinous odour of this and JR. authopogon. The species 
certainly ahounds to within a few miles of the summit of all tho passes, and after hot sunshine fills the atmosphere 
with its powerful aroma, too heavy by far to be agineahle.*' A uscji^ volatile oil would probably be yielded by 
distillation of the foliage. 


The most striking species among the foregoing are:— R. Dalhotmait Madilcni, EdgewortJaij and 
Qtiffilhii, which are remarkahlo for their very loj'ge white flowers, the latter differing from the 
'others in its shallow-cupped form ; lU argenteum on account of its fine foliage and compact heads of 
white flowei^B; R, Falconeri and Hodgaoni for their peculiarly dense globular infloresocuco, and large 
broad blunt leaves; R,ThomHonimid fulgens for their rich blood-colourcd flowers; R, glautitm for its 
neat habit, glaucous leaves, and pretty pink blossoms; R, campyhearpumt WiglitiU and lanatunii for 
their sulphur-cploux'od flowers; and R, ela^agnoidesy sa%niim, virgatum^ nivale^ and pumilum for their 
small sixe, and general dissimilarity from the ordinary aspect of Hhoclodendrons. 

Setting aside tho question of cultivability, which can only be settled by experience, and admitting 
all the lai'ger growing species to be-^^if cultivable—^fine conservatory omamonts, we should select as 
tho most distinct and promising for general cultivation, the following species:— R, Thomaonif fulgena^ 
DalhoMiee, Maddeni^ Wighti%,.glaucum, campyhcarpvm^ and QrfffithiL It may be worth whUe to 
add, as an encourogomieiQt to cultivators, that two at least of the species— R, harhatwn and Camphellia, 
have been successfolly cultivated in this country, as also has been tho epiphytal R, jwanicum. 

Borne of tho species naturally inhabit what may he called the temperate regions of the Himalaya, 
while others occur only within the olpine range, and some even rise above that to the orotic region 
; and approach the perpetual snow* It will, therefore, be manifestly improper that they should ,all be 
treotod alike, without reference to tiiese peculiaiutics.— 

^7^ —^-:— 
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t CAMPANULA YlUALn. 

HE accompanying figure of thia very fine Bell-flower of the Azores, is made 
from a plant wliich bloomed last August, in the nursery of Messrs. Osborn 
and Son, of Pulham. The species was originally found by Captain Vidal, 
fter wliom it is named, on an insulated rock on the east coast of Plores one 
f the Azorean group of Islands, and specimens were presented by him to 
Watson, Gubsc^uently it has bcou communicated by T. Hunt, 

Majesty’s Consul at the Azores. Living plants ap]>ear to havo been first 
led by Messrs. Osborn, from seeds sent to England by Mr. Wallace, and 
gure is made from one of them. Last year, however, our coadjutor, Mr. 
r Ayies, obtained seeds from the same source; and a further supply, recently re- 

t ceived, will place the Camjpanukt Vidalit (first described and named by Watson 
in Hooker’s leones Plantarum, vii., t., 684) within reach of cultivators generally. 

^ V ILe habit of the plant is sub-shrubby, with thickened branching stems. These grow up 

^ at first from four to six inches high, and retain foliage only at the top, in a semi-rosette 
fashion. Near the top is produced a series of branches (in our plants raised lost spring, from four to 
seven in number), which also grow to the length of four or five inches, and then terminate in a tuft of 
leaves. From the centre of these shoot out the flower stems, which grow about two feet high, and bear, 
towards tlio end, their nodding, bell-shaped flowers, which are either disposed in a rueemc, or in plants 
of greater vigour, in a somewhat paniculate manner below. The leaves ore smooth, shining, spathulate- 
oblong, with crenated margins, very thick, between leathery and fleshy in texture; those scattered on 
the flowering stems iK'ing smaller, narrower, and less crenated. The flowers arc white, and have the 

remarkable contracted form nhoYrn in the figarc. The plant akctchcd in the background of tho accom¬ 
panying plate is one of the smaller cxamxdes selected from the seedlings of last spring. The largest 
plants from the same sowug are about a foot high, each with six or seven bmnclies. The indication 
of paniculate inflorcsccuce is taken from a native specimen. It is a veiy ornamental plant, and, 
unlike many maritime species, perfectly cultivable. It, however, requires protection limn frost,—M. 

Contrary to expectation, this Campanula proves to be of easy cultivation, and a very free-blooming 
and graceful jdant; so mm^h so that being quite shrubby in liabit, it must become exceedingly useful 
tor the flower-garden, and also for the greenhouse stage. In cultivation, the best time to sow it will 
be in Febniory, using a light porous soil, and placing the pot in a temperature of fium fifty to sixty 
degit'cs; water slightly, and tho young plants wll make their apjiearance in about a fortnight. T\Tien 
of sufficient sise prick them off, either singly into small, or five or six into a larger pot, and place 
them in a frame with a little warmth, so that they con be properly nursed until they ore thoroughly 
established. Through the summer they may be grown in a cold frame or in the open air, in a shel¬ 
tered comer, supplying thorn plentifully with water, and shifting them into largo pots as they require 
it. By vigorous growth, two or three sets of branches may be produced the first season, and each 
will produce a spike of flowers. 

For growing specimen plonia, a verj suibxhlo soil xnaj ho formed of turfy loam, leaf mould, and 

turfy peat in equal proportions, liberally intermixed with gritty stones and coarse sand, 'rhe pots 
must be thoroughly drained, and core must bo taken that the plants ore plentifully supplied with 
water whenever they require it 

For the use of the flower-garden, plants grown in three or fonr-inoh pots will be sufilcieiitly large; 
and, in planting 'out, one plant may be allowed to every square foot of border. Fresh plants will 
require to bo raised every season, but whether from seed or by cuttings remains to be proved. Tho 
plant, however, is strictly a perennial, and hence will not, when raised from seed, flower until the 
second year. For bedding puiposos we fancy this is likely to become an excellent plant Tfiere can 
be no question but it will form an exceedingly interesting group.—A. 
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THE CULTURE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 

L1NNJ£A BOREALIS. 

range of ornamental gardening ve find no cloM of plants that indi- 
lines the presence at least of pure taste and botanical knowledge, 
collection of theso is always a person of superior intoUigenoc, ac> 
ist some of the branches of botanical philosophy, and always pos- 
love of nature, and of a taste guided alone by her laws, unbiassed 
art. The incroHaing desire fOr Alpine plants among borticnlturibts 
seems to indicate an increasing regard for the simple poetry, as 
well as the science of nature. In a public garden a collection of 
Alpines is of great importanco in a scientifae point of view, affording 
tho student opportunities of studying in a livmg stale those forms 
of vegetation that adorn inhospitablo regions he may nei cr have an 
opportunity of visiting, os well as those whose native homes on the summits of our highest mouiitaius 
are often as effectually beyond Iiis reach. But the gradual, and by no means slow, extension of a 
taste for Alpines throughout society generally, which has of late years boon especially observable, 
does not arise alone from tho extension of botany as a science, but from a desm* for the rcpraduction 
of those traits of simple beauty in nature, which poets of tho Wordsworth school love to contemplate, 
and which we oil associate with our purest emotions, and with the first dawning of poetic fancy on 
our nature-loving hearts. 

It is the purpose of the present papers to introduce, from time to time, to tho attention of the readers 
of tho Garden Companion some of the more interesting of the Alpine plants; and we have thought 
that we could not commence with a more appropriate subject than Ltnntpa hortahb ^—u plant whose 
intrinsic beauty aud puribet upidicabilily as an ubjeet uf cultivuUuu are uul^ lijf the- 

and importanco of its associations in the histozy of botany. Whether seen in its native fir woods, 
forming a carpet of leafy verdure, to the exclusion ol every other plant, or as a garden specimen, 
emreloping with its dense foliage tho i>ot in which it grows, it is alike an object of beauty and attiao- 
tion to every one whose eye is open to the loveliness of tho vcgotablo world. But to tho naturalist the 
Linmea is a plant of especial Intercast, commemorating os it doob the memory of one whose name 
(whatever may be said of his system) will long bo venerated above all others by the votaiics of natural 


We need scarooly mention that it is a hoautifiil little plaint, with small trailing shrubby stems, and 
these entwining together and spreading in all directions amongst the thin grass of the wood, form 
bright groen leafy patches, often of large extent, from which tho graceful pendent flowers are produced 
somewhat sparingly, but sometimes in abundance. The flowers are said to he very fragrant at night 
with the scent of the Meadow-sweet; but this we have not observed. As Smith tells us, it was first 
found in *'an old fir wood at Inglismoidie, on the borders of Moarxiahire,’* in 1795, by Professor James 
Beattie, junior; but since Bcattio*B day many new stations have been discovered for the plant in 
dif&rent ports of Scotland, more particularly in the counties of Perth, Inverness, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, and Forfbr. Only one locality is, boworur, recorded Ibr it in Buglund, vie., ixi a pUintation 
of Scotch firs at Catcherside, in tho parish of Hartbum, Noi*thumberlaQd, whero it was discovered by 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. It generally grows in tho open but shady ports of old fir woods. 

In regard to Hie cultivation of this plant, it may be remarked that the nature of its native habitats 
would seem to indicate a plant of difficult culture, aud such is indeed the prevalent opinion respecting 
it. This is howeyor erroneous. Few plants so peculiar in the choice of native stations stand oaltivo- 
tion so well, and few that are so decidedly partial to the shade, stand exposure to sunshine with so 
happy results. It ought, of course, to bo quartered in the frame of Alpines; but on being planted 
should receive a larger pot almost any other speoieB, in order that it may have room to extend its 
procumbent wiry shoots. In tho preparation of the soU, decayed leaves and rotten wood ought to form 
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the prinoipal ingredients} and, indeed, if Uie plant is wished to be enltiyated on a rockwork it cannot 
be better placed than in the hollow of an old trank filled with soil, for under such circumstances it finds 
congenial conditions for growth, and soon covers the mass with better effect than perhaps any other 
plant that can be chosen. In this way it is peculiarly desirable for a small ornamental ro^work 
where neatness is requisite. 

We have said that the lAnnaa delights in ^ade; but it is only under certain circumstances that 
this delight ought to be indulged in by the eultivafbrs. The more shade that is given the ibwer 
flowers are produced, and mce versa. Where it is wished to have a good pot specimen or a small log 
one, it is therefore necessary, so soon as the plant is established to allow it pretty free exposure to the 
Bim, of course sheltering it from the hot noonday sunshine of the summer months, as is essential for 
success with all Alpines.” When thus treated tlm plant assumes a much more compact habit, and 
flowers much more freely than when allowod to diffuse its long straggling flowerless shoots, under the 
influence of shade and moisture; indeed, a well established plant will be annually covered with 
blossoms. The cultivator will of course understand that moisture at the root is an essential requisite, 
although all flooding ought to be jealously guarded against 

Those plants that record in their names the memories of departed botanists are cherished with 
especial care by all who entertain feelings of gratitude towards those who have gone before them in 
the pleasant paths of our fair science. Every grower of Pinos looks upon Douglasii os one of his 
most endeared treasures; who can grow Heaths without having M'Nahiana in some of its varieties ? 
or what collection of Mosses is complete without tho genus HeoAerta, whoso prototype may be justly 
regarded as their presiding genius in Britain ? On the same principle we chum for Lmtitta a place in 
every European collection of Alpines, as recording the memory of one dear to ever true botanist. The 
poet has well sold— 


These botaniUa trust 
The lingering gleam of their departed Uvec 

To^vral rengm, »nO tUe Hllent 

DopcMitorlcA ftdtbfhl and more kiii4 
Than fondeat epitajih; for, if thoee ihil. 

What bootii the eculptured tomb 7 And who can bla me- 
Who ratlier would not envy—men that feel 


This mutual oonSdenco; If, aoeb soane 
The practice flow; if thmiee, or from a deep 

And gmeral UuinilUy In OeatU 7 

Nor should 1 much condemn it, If it apring 
Frun disregard of Time's deatructire'power. 
And only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature's mortal part” 


While wo warmly invite the extended cultivation of the we would caution every reader to 

abstain from being instrumental in aiding the extermination of this rare plant from even one of the 
stations whese it is found in wild luxuriance. Long may the Linn<ea flourish in the woods of 
northern Europe, a lostiug monument to the unparalled zeal, perseverance, and love of nature, that 
characterized the " Father of Naturalists! ”—Q. 


THE CANNA TBIBE AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

T he culture of this tribe of plants for bedding purposes is at once so simple, and attended with 
so little trouble, as to deserve the attention of every one who has space to spore for them. Their 
appearance, in suitable situations, is ma^ifieent in the extreme, and planted in beds on a lawn, they 
impart an exotio character wKifth nn nthpv plant that T kpaw of can he employed to produce. Last 
season I succeeded in producing a very fine effect by planting six plants of Canna gigantea^ at two 
yards apart, through a large bed of scarlet Oeraiuums, which, from being situated on level ground, and 
in a conspicuous situation from several points, required something to break the monotony of the bed in 
that portloalar place. This arrangement was much admired, and not without reason—for the splendid 
foliage and bright flowen, waving gracefully about with every gust of wind, imparted an effect at once 
lively and unique. 

Our plan is to take up the plants when the frost has cut them down in the autumn, and to pot them 
in eight^ineh pots, and place them under the stage of a greenhouse, or tho back part of a conservatory, 
keeping them nearly dry until tho first week in February, when they are placed in an early vinery, 
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and ivatercd freely iintU they have made a toloraMc growth. We then begin to inure thorn gradually 
to a lower temperature by transferring them to the greenhouse, then to cold pits, and Anally to the 
open air j and in the lost week in May, or the first in June, wo plant them in beds inwiously trenched 
and enriched with good strong decomposed manure. We give them abundanee of water when they 
ore planted, and aften^'ords treat them occasionally to a copious soaking of liquid manure. For the 
outsides of the beds we use Canna coccinea^ which grows two feet; the next range is C. patens, from 
three to four feet { and in the centre C. gigantea, four to six feet.—J OHN Cox, gardener to W. WeUe, Esq. 
JUdUqf* 

- 



CAMPTOSSkTA ATTBictTirDUM, SookcT and Amott. Buby-fiowered Camptosema.—Order Fabacoto (Leguminous 
plants).—The Kmnedga spUntdms of some. A luxuriant climbing storo shrub, with trifidiolatc leaves, consuting 
of smooth petiolate oblong or oblong-elliptical retuse leaflets. The flowers produced in summer arc in long 
drooping racemes, and ‘are deep ruby-red, and about as large as those of KennAtya rubicunda. It is from 
Southern Brazil, and was introduced from the German gardens about 1848. It is a very showy plant for a 
warm bouse, where there is abundant space for its growth, but docs not flower when restricted. See BoianM 
Magazine, t 4608. 

C£DRONnx.LA CANA, ffookST, Hoory-lcaved Cedronella.—Order Lamiacesc (Labiate tribe).—A showy border 
flower, apparently quite hardy and free-growing. It is a branched hoary herb, two and a-half to three feet high. 
The loaves are uordatc-ovatc, or approaching to hastate in tho lower parts of the plant, smaller and narrower 
above. The false whorls of flowers form a long and eruwdod spike at the ends of the numeroTis compactly 
branched stems; tho corollas have a long narrow tube, and a toothed middle4obc to the lower lip, and are of a 
lively rose-colour. It is a native of Texas, and has been introduced in 1860 to Kew. It flowers through the 
summer months. See Botmieal Magazine, 14618. 

Fot&ntilla AMiiiGTiA,%m 6 sM 0 d 0 s. Throe-toothod Himalayan Potcntilla, Order Rosaccoo (Rosowort tribe). 
—A vary bundsome hnniy perGnuiid plant, well figured in tho JBotamcat Mayazine^ 1.4G13. It is of suft'ruticose 
habit, with ascending purplish stoms from a woody root; ihcjy grow six inchf^s to a foot high, and bear temate 
loaves on longish petioles, the leaflets are cunoato-obovate, trifld at the apex,*tmd of a deep green colour, paler 
beneath. The large showy flowers consist of five obcordate spreading petals, and grow singly on terminal 
peduncles. It comes from Sikkim and other parts of tlie Himalayas, where it is found at 12,000 to 13,000 foot 
elevation. It was introduced by Hr. Hooker in 1860, to the Royal Botanic Garden, £ovr. It is a summer- 
flowering plant 

Acer cibcinatvm, Tursh, Ciroinatc Maple.—Order Aooracese (Maple tribe).—A handsome moderate-sized 
hardy deciduous tree, with pendulous-crooked branches, and palmate leaves, which are of a delicgte green when 
young, and change in autumn to a lovely rose-crimson. The leaves burst in spring from a case of crimson leaf- 
scales. The flowers are purple, with white petals. The wood is fine-grained, white, and veiy tough. This tree, 
or rather large bush, has been introduced by the Horticultural Society from Oregon, and its foliage is represented 
in Faxton*8 Flower Garden, ii., 147. 

Philadelphub Batbumi, Sidold. Japanese Mock Orange.—Order Philadelphacew (Syringa tribe).—An 
ornamental hardy deciduous summer-blooming shrub, nearly allied to P. lascus. It is a slender bush, with the 
lower leaves oval-lanceolate acuminate with a few sharp serratures, and the upper leaves lanceolate very much 
acuminated and entire; the under surface is slightly hairy, the upper deep green. Tho flowers are largo, white, 
four-potalled, growing either singly or in pairs at the cud of slender lateral shoots, or, os Dr. Litidlcy suspects 
{P&xt» FL (hard., ii. 102 ), from a dried specimen supposed to be of tho same species, coming, in mature plants, in 
interrupted racemes with linear, almost filiform, bracts. It was introduced from Japan in 1860. 

Pernkitva ciLiAxos, Ikn, Ciliated Pemettya.—Order Rricaoem (Ileathwort tribe).— A hardy evergreen 
low-growing bush, with hard dark green ovate seetated leaves, covered slightly with stiff brown hairs on the 
under side. The flowets grow in numerous erect dense racemes, and are succeeded by deep reddish brown 
depressed berries, wliich render the plant very ornamental for an American border. It is figured in tho Sorti. 
euiiurai Sookt^s Jotmud. vl 268. From the mountains of South Briuil. Introduced in 1849, by Messrs. Veiteb 
<ff Exeter. 




Eucuyphxa coBTirouA, CaoaniBes. Heart-leaved Eucryphia.—Order Hypericace® (Tutsan tribe).—A fine 
evergreen shrub, supposed to be hardy or nearly so. It has a stiff hard-wooded habit OThe leaves are sessUe, 
leathery, two to three inches long, oblong heart-shaped, dark green, and downy beneath. Tho flowers appear to 
be white, alxmt as laxge as a small OamelUa, and grow singly in the axils of the upper leaves. Messrs. Veitch of 
Exeter having imported it from Ghiloe and Patagonia, whence it was sent in 1860 by Mr. Lobb. Its flowering 
season is not knoMm. 
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JjiLimi BiNictJXy ItindUy* Chuiose Lily,—Order Liliaceo) (Lilyvort tribc)<—This is & small greenhouso 
summer'flow’ering bulbous plant, very closely roUted to X. eoneohr. The stems are about a foot coyered 
with short down, and {hmished with scattered oblong linear leayes; they bear two or three flowers at the top; 
iheso are small, deep scorlot, with reyolute segments destitute of worts, but haying the nectariferous chann<d at 
the base bordered by short bain. It is a native of China, and was intanduoed originally in 1824; Mr. Fortune 
re-introduced it in 1860 to the nursery of Messrs. Standish and Noble of Bagshot 

UnoMBLiA LONOIPOLIA, Rudge. Ijong-loaved Bromelia.—Order Bromeliace® (Bromeliad tribe).—A fine pine¬ 
apple-like stove perennial, with narrow, channelled, coarsely-spine-toothed leaves, nearly two feet long, and pro¬ 
ducing a large central compact head of showy rose-coloured flowers, with a few nairow crimson spiny bracts at the 
base. It is a very showy plant, and was produced in August lost before the Horticultural Society, by Hr. Hender- 
•on, of tho Wellington NurTOr 7 . A n&tivo of Quiona. It is figured in Qar^iony ii., t. 06. 


Viola pimoL.svoLiA,ibt>a^. 
Pyrola-leaved Violet.—Order 
Violaccm(Viol€twort tribe).— 
This is a very beautii^il dwarf 
hardy horbaoeous plant, in¬ 
troduced flrom Tatagonia a 
year or two since, by Mesfts. 
Vcitch of Kxelcr, and grown 
by them and distributed under 
the erroneous name of V, 
lutea. It produces a tuft of 
small cordate-ovatu radical 
leaves, with ovate or linear- 
lanceolate flmbriatc stipules, 
and produces very largo briglit 
yellow blossoms each elevated 
considerably above the foliage 
on a slender stalk. Tlio 
flowers have a short blunt 

s|iui, Bill} tliv art) 

boarded inside with club- 
shaped hairs; the lower petal 
is ohcordate, streaked with 
red lines. It is found in Chili, 
a.s well as in the straits of 
Magellan; and is the F. ma- 
tulate (Gavanilles), F. glattdu^ 
tota (Dombey herb.), and the 
F. lutea mtgaphylUi9 (Oom- 
merson herb.). It has been 
figured by M. Von Houtte in 
the Flwe dea Serrea. 

Klitoia Notontana, Da 
Candtdh, East Indian Kliigia. 
--Order Gesnoracca) { Cyrtan- 
dre® (Cyrtandreous Gosnor- 
wort tribe).—This soft-stem- 
ined stove annual is remark¬ 
able for having its largo 
cordate leaves remarkably 
diminished on one side at the 
base. The flowers are very 
rich deep blue, and come in 
lecund raoomos, opposite the 
leaves; the corolla being very 
unequally two-lipped, the 
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lower lip large, blue, and 

yeUow at the base, the upper small and yellowish. It is abundant in some parts of the East Indies, and pto- 
bobly inhabits Ceylon, having been sent to Kew by Mr. Thwaites, from the Botanic Garden at Poradonia. It 
flowers in Beptembor. There is a figure at t. 4620 of the Magazine, It bears the names of WtUfema 

Nbtaniema^ Qtoaannthna MatonianOf end maUbariev, 


tai^ 
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ON PEEPAEING SOILS AND COMPOSTS. 

S INCE the use of manure in a liquid state has become so very fkshionable among both professional 
and amateur cultivators^ it is doubtfhl whether too little attention has not been paid to the use of 
proper soils and composts, for though manure, in the liquid state is a convenient and excellent aid, it 
is quite certain that a properly prepared compost, as containing all the ingredients which a plant can 
require from the soil, is the best to be used. According to old rules, or, indeed, to practiocB of the 
present time, composts consist of various ingredients mixed together in the prepared or dooomposed 
state, OB mellow loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &;e. l^cee, though good and healthy, except in special 
cases, are not calculated to induce luxuriant growth, for the manure of old hoi-beds, the kind generally 
used, is not rich, neither is the soil from old commons, which is generally preferred. Now, in the 
growth of ptanta, more espocially for purposes of exhihition, it is customary to limit the sisoof the pots 
for certain kinds of plants, and hence those who aim at high cultivation, have to seek in rich compost 
what the plants under other circumstances would find in a quantity of soil; in fiict, they endeavour to 
concentrate, in a given space, the fertility of a larger volume of material. Without entering into the 
rationale of the subject, it is well-known that annual and soft-wooded plants require more manure than 
shrubs and trees, and hence, to get the greatest quantity of nourishment into the smallest space, 
without, at the same time, making the soil or compost unhealthy, is a secret worth knowing. 

Although much has been written in favour of guano, superphosphate of lime, and other manures, 
wo never use them. In the stable, the cow-shed and the sheep-walk, all that is required for horticul¬ 
tural purposes may be found, and hence no risk need be run of this being too strong, or that too weak. 
If it were given as a problem, ** What is the best compost to prepare for the general cultivation of soft/- 
wooded plants?” the following would be our answer:—Procure from a suitable place two cart loads of 
rich loam with the turf on, and as free from oxide of iron as possible; then get from the nearest 

afaliln, wKerie tho aro highly feid, a largo eart load of dung, solnoting that, whioh haa hc«im 

thoroughly soaked with urine—for it must be recollected the urine curries off the soluble salts of the 
food of the animal, and the excrelia the mineial, and hence it is very important that both should be 
had. When you have got the loam and manure home, place each in a separate heap, three or four 
yards apart, shaking the manure out, and.jnixing it together just the same as you would to prepare it 
for a hotbed, only do not allow it to heat too violently; to prevent which it will be nocesaary to shake 
it out every three or four days. In a fortnight it will be fit for use; then commence, as you would to 
fonu a hotbed, by marking out the giiound, say six feet long and four feet wide, and upon this place a 
layer of the hot dimg nine inches deep, and then a layer of .loam, and so proceed, reserving a good 
layer of loam for the top, until all is used. In forming the bed, beat the manure firmly as you proceed, 
but leave the loam loose, and square the work up properly at the last Then place over the heap loose 
’litter to the thickness of twelve or eighteen ntohos, and cover the whole with mats closely pegged 
down; the object being to excite fermentation, and to prevent the escape of the ammonia and other 
essential gases. The heap may iwnain in this state for a fortnight or three weeks, or until the heat 
begins to decline, then turn it over, taking care to throw the sides into the middle, and to mix the 
loam and dung thoroughly throughout. The covering must be again put on as before, and remain on 

ttnt^ fonnontation hov oliiuwt Mooed. Hera then wo have a oompoot oe rieh lui thn manure ft lo fnrmnd 

of; but it is SO strong that great caution must be exercised in its use, or iiyury will be the result. To 
prepare it, however, lay it out in fhin ridges, fork it over onoe a-week to expose it to the ameliorating 
influence of the weather, but protect it from drenching rains, which would soon wash all the nutriment 
away. After being exposed for a few weeks to the full air, the outsides of the ridges will he tit for 
use; but if it could be exposed for twelve months before using it would be all the bettor. Except for 
very strong-growing plants, this sodl is too strong for general purposes, and hence—more espedally 
when used in a fresh state—a portion, say dno third, of fresh loom dunild be mixed witii it. 

The above is a compost which we can recommend for soft-wooded plants of all kinds, and in it, 
when properly prepared, plants may be grown stronger, and more healthy, in three-inch pots than 
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they ore generally seen in pots of double the size. Kurserymen would do well to pay more attention 
to this subject, as they frequently put their patrons to the cicponBC of carnage of largo pots when 
smaller ones would do. This, or soil similarly constituted, forms the staple in which the magnificent 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Uoses, &c., seen at the London exhibitions are grown, 
and its strength accounts for the wondrous growth attained in such small pots. The spring is the best 
time to prepare such compost, keeping it turned weekly throughout the summer; but a good stock 
should always be kept, so that it may be properly sweetened before using.—A. 


*‘THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS’—VICTORIA REGIA. 

“ A fiitr imporlnl Aower; 

She eeem'd deMignM for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her powflr,”“Cowp*B. ^ 

J T is little more than two years since tho Royal Water-Lily was Emccessfiilly introduced to cultivation. 

No other merely ornamental plant has, in so short a i)criod, given rise to so pi'oiuso a literature os 
now exists pecnliar to itself, and which details almost every phase of its history. Not to speak of the 
magnificent works of Lindley and Hooker, which have been published to illustrate this most magnificent 
of all plants, our periodical literature has, during the lost two years, devoted more attention to it than 
to any other single topic connected with the science of Botany. Magazines of Science, of Literatiu*e 
and of Art, Newspapers, Journals of Botany, Natural History, Horticulture, of Light Reading for the 
Million, and of Philosophy for tho Learned, have all and each done homage to the Queen of Flowers. 

The HoveUi/ of the Royal Water Lily has now passed over, at least in England; and with it some 
prophetic botanists portended that the interest und admiration accorded to the plant would likcwiso 
become a mere matter of histoxy. That this is not likely to happen, any one may be readily satisfied 
who will contemplate for a moment the position in Horticulture which the Lily holds, and tho fact of 
its having given birth to a branch of cultuml art scarcely recognized Itcforc in Britain, but with the 
development of which our ideas of Landscape and Artistic Gardening are likely to widely expand, and 
which, as it gains favour and gradually wins over horticultural taste, will insure the continued and 
extended cultivation of the Victoria. The materials, as well as the element necessary for their culti¬ 
vation, which aquatic plants place at the artistic gardener’s disposal, are calculated to lead to a 
much more perfect representation of vegetable physiognomy, and of the botanical traits of difi^rent 
regions, tlian 1ms hitherto been realized, or even attempted by art. 

The history and early cultivation of the Royal Water-Lily being recorded in the <?orrfsficr6’ Maga¬ 
zine ofJJotamfy I purpose to confine myself at present to some tracings of the Victoria’s subsequent history, 
accompanied by an interesting letter just received from M. Eduard Otto, (Curator of the Botanic Garden 
at Hamburg, a zealous and successfiil cultivator of this as well as of aquatic plants in general. 

One of the most important instances of the Victoria’s cultivatioa in England during tlic past 
summer, is that at the establishment of Messrs. Weeks and Co., of Chelsea, where, as many readers 
aware, it has been grown in an open air pond, with only occasional protection. As I have elsewhere 
romaikod, fow cultivators (especially in Scotland) save those who have “ been there to see,” incline to 
give credit to the reported success of the experiment, surmising that the plant must be almost con¬ 
stantly protected with canvas and glass-frames. This is by no means the case. Tho pond is of very 
simple construction, heated usually to 76°, by means of hot water pipes from an myoiniug bouse, and 
protected during the night and early morning by means of canvas. 1 have no doubt but this experi¬ 
ment will lead to many trials of the Victoria in the open air during 1852. 

The Victoria Lily has also been introduced from Kew to the United States of America; it began 
to flower in August last, in the garden of Caleb Cope, Esq., Philadelphia, where it has been grown 
with much success. The salver-odge of the leaf appeared on the twenty-fourth and succeeding 
loaTM. During September the plant continued to produce two flowers a-week, tho twenty-seventh 
leaf measured six feet six inches, and others six feet two inches.* 

• So(Aer*s lounwl ill., 946.8 (Not. 18510 
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The Victoria ia also thriving in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, ^:om seeds reedved last March from 
Chatsworth. On the 26th of May the seedling was planted oat on a hillock of prepared earth in the 
tank. On the 6th of Beptember the first fiower-bnd opened. The fiowers have averaged ten inches 
across, and at first are of a purer white, and subsequently of a brighter pink or rose than those pro¬ 
duced in England. The leaves developc with great rapidity. On July 26, 4 P.M., the entire folioceous 
Burfrioe was 45 square feet, four-fifths of which hod attained full growth; on July 26, 4 P.M., it was 
54 square feet; showing an increase of 9 square feet, produced by the tinitcd efforts of three leaves 
during a period of 24 hours, in an average toi9k)[)crature—air 89”, water 94^, Fob.; the youn' '*■ leaf 



trebled its folittecuus surfUee by uddiiig^ 4 nquui'o feet, iieurly eiie-Ualf uf Uie wliule iiiereuse. tutit 

time (July 26) none of the leaves, when fully grown, exceeded 3 feet in diameter, and all leaves pro¬ 
duced since have been under 4 feet across. 

Perhaps th^owering of the Royal Water-Lily on the Continent of Europe has created mo’x* excite¬ 
ment than onymere else. It bloompd at Hamburgh for the first time on 28th August, when immense 
crowds flocked to see it; and on the two days daring which the first blossom was expanded, neai'ly 
3000 tickets of admission (issued at about two shillings of our money) were disposed uf. Tn a letter 
just received from M. Otto, he gives an account uf the cultivation and progress of the plant at Ham¬ 
burgh j of this the following is an abridged translation:— 

“ The treatment of my Victoria has been an imitation of what has boon previously practised in 
Britain. Last spring, I span-roofed house, of 31 feet each way, 'I containing a circular basin 
of 25 feet diameter, and four feet deep, built for the purpose. In this oasin 1 iuLi'oduced a mound of 
oortli, consisting of equal parts vegetable mould, loam, and sand, upon which 1 planted, on tlic 31st May, 
a small plajit of the Victoria, having only four leaves. Th(i plant flowered on the 28th of August, having 
up to that time produced seventeen leaves, of which the 'argcsl hod ix^achcd a huso of five feet, eiglit 
inches. Although the water in the tank hod uo continual and gradm.! flowing in and ofl', twenty-flvo to 

lliirLy buckelo uf water were daily added to it, -wldlc a like ijuautity waa citiier luii off, or ust cl fur u r- 

ing other plants. The young plant, nevertheless, Hucceeded wcil from the commencement, despite the 
firequeut reduction in the temperature of the water in the tank to H*" Reaumur (03^ Fah.), that of the 
house being often no more, especially ui the end of June and iu the beginning of July. From the 
middle of July, the temperature of the house was seldom below 18“ R. (72^ Fah.), and that of the 
watq( never loss than 21” R. (79{ Fah.), iheftemperature of the house being generally at from 28'’ to 
30“ R. (95® to 99J Fob.), and that of the water from 22” to 24” R. (81^’ to 86” Fah.) At first, anew leaf 
was produced by the plant evciy* eighth day, afterwords every fifth, till at last two leaves ciune to 
maturity in a week. The length of the leaf stalks, which only extend after the leaves are nearly full 
grown, is from 12 to 13 feet. 'Ihc nineteenth leaf was tlie first on which the brimmed margin was 
developed, and it appeared on all the ibllowing ones. The first flower made its a[)pcai*anco on the 
'Ulth August, expanding on the 28th. The second bloomed on the 7th September^ the third on the 
14th September; and up to the 17th of October eight fiowers hud been produced. The rest did not 
come to perfection, the house being then purposely very slightly heated, as I intended to reduce the 
plant to a dormant state, in which 1 have now iicarly succeeded. The flowers had a diameter of from 


12 to 14} indies. 

“ Thu iluwcrliig of the Xtoyol Wator-Xjily iuut orputud gi-ptit BOUHatiuu huiro \ for, wrlth the oxGpptioo 

of the one in Hanover, which commenced flowering some weeks sooner, nono had blossomed elsewhere 
in Germany. M. Van Houtte flowcrod the Victoria last year. M. Bursig of Berlin has also erected a 
beautiful house, but his plant has not yet flowered. 1 have got seeds from which 1 purpose to ndso 
jdants for blooming next year. 

“Along with Victoria, I had Nehmbium luteum^ Nymphaa ruhra, -V. pyymaa. AT. mierantha, 
AT. cfBTuleaf cyanea, AT. detUak^t AT. odorata. A^. thermalis s also Fiatia Stf^atioteat. Zimnocharia 
Flumieri and Humholdtu^ Fontederia eraaaipea, C^perua Fapyraa, and altemifoliua^ SaeeKarwn 
officinarum^ Caladium^ various species, d:c., mostly all of which have flowered.*’—G boeqe Lawbon, 
F,R.P.B., Curattn‘ to the Botanical Society of Edinhurgh» 
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OASTROLOBIUM OVALIFOLIUM:^. 

T his very pretty New Holland shrub was bloomed^ for the first time, last spring, by Messrs. Hen* 
derson, of tlie Pine Apple Nursery, and we are indebted to them for the opportunity of publishing 
it. It is one of Drummond's collection, and will become a very useful ornamcutal plant. 

It forms a dwarf branching shrub, very downy on all the young parts, glabrate when old. Tho 
loaves ore elliptical opposite, stalked, the petioles half embracuig the stem, and having erect, triangu¬ 
larly subulate, brown stipules: the summit of the leaves is bluntish, and with a soft mucro produced 
from the midrib, most evident in the young leaves. The inflorescence forms short racemes, terminal 
on lateral branches, tho base of the peduncle clothed with many brown bracts resembling the stipules. 
The calyx has a bell-shaped tube, and almost equal teeth, which are rolled back in the flowciing period. 
Tile corolla is showy, deep maroon or reddish brown-purple outside, brilliant yellow and veined 
within.—A. H. 

The culture of the genus OastroU^hium is so similar to that of DiUwyfiiaf which is sketched at page 
26, that it is unnecessary here to repeat it.—M. 


fi 
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IIYIUIID TRUNCATE CACTUSES-t 

very distinct and pretty forms of truncate Epiphyllum, or Leaf-Cactus, figured on the accom- 
^ ponying plate, w'cre raised at the nursery of Mefssrs. Rollisson of Tooting, along with anotlier 
distinct, but less striking variety, which differs from JH. Rollis»onii chiefly in its smaller size and more 
aoute petals, and in liaving a decided coppery tinge in its colouring; tliis may be called E. cupreum. 
Tlie latter has been sold under the name of E. Russcllianum elegans; E, Eollisbonii under that of 
E. Russcllianum rubrum; and E. Btichleyi as E. Russcllianum superbum. Mr. Buckley, by whom 

these hybrids weiX’ rolscd, haei cmumunicated the subjomed account of their origin. M. ^ 

“ I had often admired the extreme beauty of the flowers of E. EuascllianmUf in respect to their 
colours and form, and also their graceful disposition on tho plant; and it occurred to me,, that if tho 
E. trnnmtum could be made to produce flowers of the same /t»m as these, still retaining its superior 
size, a desirable object would be attained. The hybrids you have figured arc the result of an attempt 
to realize this object. They were obtained by impregnating E. RmselUamim with the variety of 
truncatum called Ruckerianum, 

“ No 1 [if. ciiprmm] has tho peculiar coppery tinge of iU male parent, slightly suffused with purple from the^ 
female; it has also the rofloxed petals of the latter, which it rosomblos in form and size, whilst in growth and in ^ 
freedom of blooming it reseiiibles irttHMiufn ; this is tho smallest of tlio three. 

“ No 2 [E licUmonii] is double the size of jRwsellianuMj and in colour differs from both parents, being of a 
bright rose-red; the growth is similar to that of trunt<ttunt, but the flowers have the regular (not gaping) form of 
the female parent, os well os its straight stamens and short angular seed-vessel; it is a veiy free bloomer. 

“ No. 3 [ E, Euckley^ has tlio colours of both parents boautifuUy blended j the * petals' are gracefully reflexed, 
especially tho lower series; thus presenting tho appearance of two corollas. In common witli No. 1 and No, 2, 
it has the diort angular seed-vessel and straight stamens proper to its female parent; in habit this is more slender 
than the others, but is atill nearer the male than tho female parent; in size it is intermediate. 


These hybrids were all raieied from ono plant by tho aamo croee, utid ut tho «amo time j thu« 

showing, that in order to iwocure a numerous and varied oftspring from one plant, the best way is to 
put the variety on the apecies, I maintain I have in this instance gained the following advantages:— 


• G. n. sp.: leaves oppmtto shortly pctblato tiUlptio with a setaoeous mucro, the yoniiROr onoa on both eules ss 

well as the braaohes vUloae, becoming glabrato on the upi)er aurfiikoe, stipules large triangulor-siibulale soorloso vlUose, rneem 
terminating the lateral branohos, densely clothed with numoroue stlpuloJike bracts, calyx vUlose, Us teeth lub^jqualTCVoluto wllii 

to iloweT, ovary stlpltate villose.—A. H. - , .. , j? 

+ EpiphyUem MoIHsmuH (hyb.: $ tnmoatum 9 RuascUinnum).—Stoats as in tnincatiun; flowers large, the atvlsioQB of tno 

perianth to two remote series, sub-regular, cilmson-r»«i; petala broadly oblong, abruptly acute; fllaments and style straight; ovary 
ftit gular.—M. 

Ep^hyllum BnMeyi (hyb.: $ trunoatuni 9 RusselUaunm).—>fttfuns as to tnmoatum; ilivislons of the perianUi to two remote 
series, regular, rose-purple; petals narrow oblong, taiiering to an elongated acute point; fllomento and style straight; ovary 
angular.—M. 
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A free-flowering progeny from a shy-flowering parent, securing at the samo time its superior form, for 
they are entirely free from that peculiar ringent appearance which is characteristic of the flowers of 
truneatum: and a distinct period of flowering, for they are fully two months later than iruneaium in 
opening, and at that time—January—flowers are very scarce; in this respect, namely, their time of 
flowering, they are intermediate between tlieir parents. 

I need scarcely add that their culture is as easy as that of E. truneatum, I find they do well in a 
mixture of peat, loam, and briok-ruhbish, in equal parts, with good drainage, and using rather small 
pots,"—W, Bucklet, Tooting, 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATUBE* 


T he beauties of Nature I What a theme for poetry! One might almost expect to see the paper 
kindle beneath the poetic fire inspired by such a subject! But alas ! in the “ poem ” before us, 
we cannot promise our readers that they will find any such like result, and we regard the adoption of 
the poetic fonn as particularly unfortunate on the part of the author, because he has scattered thi'uugh 
his pages many good hints and suggestions of the plain common’Seiisc complexion, such as might 
really benefit those persons who, as is quaintly observed, having “got rich in a hurry,” and desiring to 
ci'cato for themselves some enjoyable rural retreat, oftentimes, in carrying out that desh-c, exhibit 
“ curious fancies." We arc afraid, however, that the unlucky attempt at poetry will inspire but little 
contidonco in the writer’s ideas, on the part of those who would be most likely to derive benefit from 
advice of the kind he has offered. Neither does the appearance of the book convey a very favoumblc 
impression, for the pi'opcr names both of places and plants, of which latter, especially, a good many 
occur, are sadly disfigured by incorrect orthography. Perhaps one of the best passages is the following 
epi|K>dal sonnet on the daisy:— 


ITBero la a little ftlmple floireT 
That cheers tlio Tiruiideror aye ; 

On hill and dale and lonely bower, 

In many a diatnut sky. 

It BoekB the towering mountain's brow, 
Where does the tempest reig^n, 

And, too, the raUey deep below. 

And, too, the spreadinR plain. 


Xt does delight the eye of youth, 

And, too, the day of age ; 

In east and west, in north and south, 
It gilds fair Nature's page. 

No velrct mantle it odoms, 

Yta lovely is its glow ; 

It smiles wherever ntnnkind turns,— 
The mountain, daisy low.” 


^ The object of the poem is stated to be no less than “ to introdiioe a new era in the art of landscape 
gardening, and to lay down fixed principles for the production of real beauty in tliat art.” For the 
purjiose of gaining this object, “ parallel lines," either in the shape of roads, flower borders, grass or 
graved walks, or in any other way, are totally disusedand this being so, we are told that “ hereby 
tills method of laying out ground is strictly original, and totally different from any other ever used in 
this or any other country.” Beyond this, which the author says for himself, we can only add, we 
much fear that his efforts—well meant, no doubt-will fail to accomplish the revolution in taste to 
which he appears to look forward.—M. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

f HE JEeraeeum plumhenm of Fries has been ascertained to be a native of Britain, by Mr. J. 

Backhouse, junr.^of York. It grows on Falcon Clints, in Teesdale. Mr. Backhpuse, who has 
had an opportunity, during the past summer, of examining specimens of the Norwegian Hieracia, 
describes it as nearly allied to JET. cmeium^ but differing strongly in having more truncate involucres, 
with broad la&ed acuminate a|Yiculato scales, of a dork colour, margined with green; also, in the 


* " Tbe Beauties Of Nature, and how for they tnmseend those of Art In LaiulHCape tim'denbig.” By James Sinclair. London 
Houlston and Siont^man. 
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involacres and peduncles being almost or entirely destituie of sieUale pubascence. JST. ctesium firom the 
tame placoi and fh>m Cronkley Scar, hat narrow» acute, involucral scales, and usually a larffe amount 
of stellate down on the peduncles and involucres. J/. plumheum flowers very early (about July), 
while H, cmxum is in perfection, or nearly so, in September. In cultivation the plants become still 
more dissimilar.— Report of Edinburgh Botanical Society. 

Professor Simpson i*ecently communicated to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh the results of 
Bonys experiments relative to the growth of Alpine plants, after having been kept ortifloially covered 
with show in an ioe-house for many mouths. Seed and plants, when kept in this way during winter, 
and then brought into the vrarm air of summer, iverc found to germinate and grow with great rapidity. 

In Arctic regions the rapid growth of plants during the short summer is well known; and the 
importance of similar experiments being made on the different kinds of grain was suggested. The 
mpidity of the harvest in Canada and other coontrics, where the cold lasts for many months, seems 
to indicate that if grain was kept in an ice-house during winter, and sown in spiing, there might bo 
an acrclcrution of the harvest. The subject is certainly deserving the attention of cultivators.— Ibid. 
[A writer in the Scottish Gardener recouinicnds to tr}'’ tliis plan with the Rhododendron nivale of the 
snowy summits of the Sikkim Himalaya: see ante p. 32.] 

The Po4a, or luecci-u'ax of China has been largely used in China since the thirteenth century, and 
has been occasionally imported into France and Britain for many years past, but its natural history is 
still veiy imperfectly known. Its chemical properties w’ere investigated in 1848, by Mr. B. C. Brodie, 
of London, who showed that, oven os it is met with in commerce, it is nearly in a state of chemical 
purity, and that it most closely resembles eerin, the base of boes-wax. The Pe-la is pcifcctly white, 
translucent, shining, not unctuous to the touch, inodorous, and insipid. It melts at 100” Fahrenheit. 
It is found adhering to the brunches of certain shrubs, whence it is collected yearly in June. It seems 
to be produced by myriads of minute insects, which either excrete, or are changed into, the wax. I)r. 

Maegowan, Medical Misaloiiury at Ningpo, is inclined to believe tbat the insect undergoes wbat uWy 

be calk'd accraccous degeneration, its whole body being permeated by the peculiar product, in the 
same manner as the Voeem cacti is by coi’mine.— Rejtort of Royal Physical Society, 

In the village of Gries, four leagues from Strasburg, stands a tree of JEeculus Hippocaetanum^ 
one of tlic oldest in the country, certainly dating further back than the year 1680. At a foot 
above the ground it measures twelve feet in cii-cumfcreuce. The peculiai*ity oi‘ this tree is that from 
an unknown period it has annually blossomed on one side alone, one year on the west side, the next 
only on the cast. The bare lialf does, indeed, jnesciit a bunch of flowers here and there, though 
seven-eighths of the branches are without blossom; but the leaves exliibit a more vivid green hue, 
while those on the flowering half of the tree are of a dull, unpleasant colour.—-^/ora. 

Those who have paid little attention to the Mosses, can hardly imagine the great \^ricty of beautiful 
fonns they present to the enquiring eye; and indeed, excepting the Ferns, there is, perhaps, no tribe of 
plants which look prettier than a collection of these in a dried state, and neatly fastened to small sheets 
of paper. We mention this just now, because a very nice series of specimens of the British Mosses ore 
in course of publication, by Mr. F. Y. Brocas, of Basingstoke; and tliesc would form on excellent 
ground-work for those who might wish to begin to collect and study these interesting lowly forms of 

wgBtulluii, uud would ftloo fUi iiisb uaatciials for tbone wbo could only find loittuvo study not to 

gather for themselves, The two fasciculi published, containing each fifty species, consist of excellently 
preserved specimens, and, as for os w'c have observed, veiy correctly named.—M. 

It appears that the flowers of the Victoria xegia evolve a considerable amount of latent heat during 
the period of ^eir development, similar to what has been observed to occur in Caladium and other 
Araoeotts plants. M. Otto, of Hambuiigh, has observed that a thermometer plunged into the Victoria 
flower, at the moment of its expanding its anthers (7h. llm. p.m.), rose to 21 J'* R., the temperature of 
the house being 171“ that of the tank I6i“ R. Upon being sunk below the anthers, a gradual 

decrease took place. On another occasion, the tempeitture of the air being 18" R., that of the water 
lOJ. and the thermometer at 16^* R., in the course of fifteen minutes the latter rose, in the flower, to 
--——— 
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THE PELARGONIUM GARDEN. 


32|* R. These experiments were mode at the suggestion of Professor Lehmann, who thought he had 
formerly noticed an increase of temperature to occur in the flowers of Nymphan oIJo during their 
deTelopment — Hooker'a Journal of Botany. 

The Chinese Rioe-paper plant, of which so much has heon conjectaxed, and so little hitherto known 
by Europeans, proves to be a tree of the Araliaceous family, and has been named Aralia (f) papyrifera 
by Sir W. J, Ifooker, in the Jourttal of Botany. It is a “good sised** tree, occurring apparently only 
in swampy ground, in the northern parts of the Island of Formosa. The pith, whioh occupies a very 
large space, and is beautifully white, is the part from which the rice-paper is cut in thin shcotd. The 
leaves of the plant ore very large, palmate, not unlike those of a Sycamore, and clothed beneath with 
brownish stellate tomentnm. It would appear that a living plant, sent many years ago by J. Beeves, 
Esq., of Clapham, to the Horticultural "Society, arrived alive, but soon died. An attempt recently 
mode by Mrs. Layton, to introduce a living plant for Sir. W. Hooker, has also failed, but the remains 
have sufficed for the determination of the real nature and affinities of the spocics, which before 
were entirely problematical to European naturalists. 

— - 

THE PELABGONIUM GABBEN. 

F or the preparation of the annexed plan I am indebted to my tasteful friend, M. H. Seitz, 
of Chatsworth. There is apparent in this garden a judicious blending of gravel and grass, 
productive of a light and airy elegance that garden artists of greater celebrity would not do amiss to 
profit by. Unfortunately for good taste, gardens of this kind in general exhibit such a crowding 
clumsiness and incongruity of disposition in the several figures, os to render the tout ensemhlef in good 



I)crsp«ctivc, the very reverse of elegant, comprehensive, and dignified. Too many figures in a plan, or 
tlie separate parts of the latter too widely spread asunder, when the entirety should rather be expressive 
of nicety in design, can but result in deformitv and dissatisIkGtion when displayed in practice on 
the ground, hoivevcr well suited the some annngement might previcnrtly have appeared, on paper, 
to the uninitiated in such matters. 
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THE PBLAKOONIUM GARDEN. ^ 
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The vignette exhibits in perspective the iiocompanying ground plan drcumsoribod with trelliage 
arches about nine or ten feet high, formed of 
stout rod-iron, inserted into blocks of stone 
beneath (he surface of the ground; and a 
marble figure of **Flora” is presumed, not 
inappropiiately, to occupy the centre of tho 
paHerre. The Pelargonium garden at Oakley, 
the Duke of Bedford’s, is thus circumscribpd 
with iron arches; and tho aiiy elegance thus 
imparted, when entwined and festooned 'v^ith 
hardy and summer greenhouse climbers in great variety, is not the least attractive feature of the 
scene. A seldom used, but most classic plant for this kind of decoration, is tho Grape Vino. And 
when in early autumn the foliage of various liordy species of Jlti/t assume a voiioty of tints, and ripe 
and unripe bunches of Grapes in ** bacchanal profusion reel to earth,” or rather depend from these 
arches, partly concealed by green, and red and green, and purjilish foliage, the cfl’ret is extremely 
pleasing, reminding one of Byron’s linos oii Ital}— 



“Who love to Boe the eunBliine o>er\ d , 

And Vines (not nailed to 'wallB) Aroni tret to tree 
I'c^ttooncd, much like the back Miene of a pla>.“ 



The only dificrence being, that the sun, perhaps, docs not shine so brightly os it does in Italy, and that 
our Vinc<», iustend of being “ festooned from tree to troo,” arc merc>ly trained from arch to arch. Tn 
addition to the Grape Vine, Clematis, Jasmuio, ICoscs, Vu’ginian-croepers, Honeysuckles, and other 
hanly climbers, arc rendered decidedly more elegant and graceful in summer time by baling such 
half-hardy greenhouHO creepers as Maurandtaf Lophospermunij Rhodochton^ Xoosa, Troptpolum^ 
CoImpo^ A’c.. planted al Ihcii* base annually, and induced to loosely enwrontb tbemseK'ofl, and ramble 
over their more sturdy compeers. 

The fiower-babket shown below is also an interesting feature in connection with the Pelargonium 
guiilcn at Oakley; and, since^ this particular kind of ornament is not in 
very general use, the following purticulai*s relative to it may not be con¬ 
sidered out of jdaco: -The basket portiou is composed of robust, closely- 
interwoven wickerwork, annually painted green, both for eftect and for 
the preservation of tho comparatnely frail material of which it is com¬ 
posed. In form it is circulai*, and made to rest upon a substantial 
woodcu frame or support, constructed with a view to strength as well ns 
ornament. This ornamental stand is about eighteen inches or two feet high, square in shape, with a 
circular top corresponding to tho diameter of Uio basket bottom, and, like the latter, is painted green 
to preserve the wood, os also to harmonize in colour with the supcrstructui'c which it upholds. The 
ftower-basket itself is about five feet diameter at top, two-and-a-half feet across at bottom, and 
about three feet in d(>pth. The interior is necessarily fiiniished with a portable lining of sheet- 
iron next the wickerwork, perforated at bottom with numerous apertures for the escape of 

moistuvo d<M9conduLg tbrou^b. Iho noil. And, sincA tilt b&slrct itself is bottfimloAs, tho pimnlAf* 

false bottom of perforated sheet-iron (though, of oourso, placed inside the basket) is necessarily 
made to I’est chiefly upon the omamontid latticed frame which supports it. It is, of course, 
a portable contrivance m ioto^ being disposed In winter in some dry aii^' place for the sake of preserva¬ 
tion from dampt and consequent decay, until again required foi use as a summer ornament. Drainage 
and soil are, of course, renewed annually when re-introdueod to the flower-garden; and, albeit the 
specieB of ornament 1 have described is composed, in part at Icabt, of fiuii materials, if painted over 
yearly, and taken care of in the dead season, it will lost for many years. 

At Oakley these flower-baskets are exclusively doebratod with a misccllaneoas assortment of choice 
hybrid and fancy Pelargoniums, fringed with the traili ig i^'y-leavcd ond variegated kinds, which depend 
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over the sideR in rich proi^sion, producing a luxuriant and yet most elegantly unique appearance. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums arc omitted from these baskots, as being too conspicuous and glaiing in colour, 
when thus elevated so nearly to a level with the eye of the observer; and the coup d^ml presented is 
more reposing and softer in consequence of their omission. In planting them the plants arc so thickly 
disposed as to confer upon these beautiful flowcrHstands, when in Aill bloom, an appearance of what 
in truth they arc—magnificent, tastefuUy’fbrmed bouquets of Pelargoniums. 

Reference ,—The accompanying plan being uniform and pretty well balanced throughout, it .will 
be indispensable, in order to obviate any violation of the effect as a w'hole, that the corresponding 
parts be arranged so similarly in respect of the habits height, colour, &c., of the different vanetlcs of 
Pelargoniums employed in its decoration, as to confer an expressive air of unity and harmony upon 
the entire disposition,—the respective parts of the design being thus made to reffeot, as it were, the 
corresponding ones. This is cas;^ of accomplishment, provided the plan be cai-cfully studied on paper 
previous to planting it; and which is assuredly well worth the pains, when it is known that any 
material mistake in the arrangement must inevitably pi^ove destructive to the equipoise and harmony 
of the picture. 

The fostigiato ti*ee and dwarf bush proffles indicated on the plan are intended to ropi’esent spec> 
mens of some strict-growing and spreading plants, ns Irish Yew or evergreen Cypress for the former, 
and Phillyrca or Laurustinus for the latter. Doubtless, however, well-managed examples of standatd 
or pyramidal Pelargoniums would be equally as appropriate in these positions; and the small angular 
beds on grass, p, near which they are planted, might most appropriately be furnished alike with 
masses of the “Frogmore improved” scarlet, zoned with some variegated Pelargoniums, for effecting u 
suitable contrast with the grass. 

The small square, r, within the circular figui’C, t, in the centre of the gmvel parterre, «, anti 
grass-plats, 6, arc consecutively the sites of the statue of Flora and ffowxT-baskotH shown in the 
vignette. The circles, i, surrounding the basket-stands, being furnished with fragrant Pelargoniums, 
intermingled with Heliotropes and Mignonette; the base of Flora being planted with Pelargonium 
Lucia roseum, margined with the gold-leaf variegated variety: a represents gravel walks, respec¬ 
tively, eight, six, and two and a-half feet in width; and 5 indicates the grass portion of tlie plan. 

The dotted line extending round the circumferential border, /, shows the direction of the iron 
trelliage arches exhibited in the vignette,—the border itself being tilled with the most brilliant 
kinds of scarlet, margined on both sides with the variegated Pelargonium called “ Mangles* silver 
bedding.” 

The small circles, e, are devoted to handsome fhll-grown Specimens of pyramidal Pelargoniums, 
zoned with the old dwarf Frogmore scarlet. The best and most select bedding varieties of the 
Vchoice’* and “fancy” hybrids, with a goodly intermixture of fragrant-leaved Pelargoniums, are 
apportioned to the beds, d, composing the large interior circle of the garden.— Qeouge Taylor, 
ChaUworth, 



GARDEN NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

T here is an old truiam that a man whose taste does not direct hijn to the admiration of either 
music, poetry, or flowers, ** has no soul,” and though we concur in the intended inference, it is 
questionable whether so far as flowers are concei*ned, there is not vulgarity as well os taste; or rather, 
to put the matter more plainly, may not that taste whicji is satisfled only with a glare of flowers be 
considered vulgarity I Those who can only admire a flower for its gaudy flowers have no very elevated 
idea of beauty; and hanoe we think the introduction of plants, remarkable for the splendour of thoir 
foliage, into flower gardens, as practised in Germany and otlicr parts of the continent, is a sign of progress 
which we may copy With advantage, for we can imagine nothing more appropriate in a highly artistic, 
and more especially an * architecturesque ’ garden, than single plants, or groups of plants remarkable 
for the beauty of their foliage. Such things ore quite in accordance with high finish, or if we may be 
allowed the term, are nature’s finishing stroke to high art Phormium temXi the New Zealand 
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Flax, is said to be on admirable plant for filling' vases, and no doubt it would look much more graceful 
when properly grown than stiff and formal Aloes. Mr. Beaton has lately recommended the old 
Senecio cinei^arias, or Cineratria manYtma, the Sea Ragwort, a plant frequently seen in cottage windows, 
os admirably adapted for decorative purposes, having under strong artificial light the appearance of 
frosted fiilvor, and, when mixed with scarlet Pelargoniums, either in zones or planted alternately, it 
forms an exceedingly rich group. Grown also as a single specimen for the drawing-room, more 
especially in the winter season, it is found exceedingly useful. We have often been surprised that 
variegoNd plants are not more used for decorative purposes, more especially for halls, routs, &c. Such 
things as variogoAed Pelargoniums, Croton pxettim^ variegatumt Dtae<ma terminalh^ and many 
other plants are likely to be found very interesting. A group now standing before us, consisting of 
variegated plants, Primulas, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Ferns, has a splendid effect, more 
esjMKrially by candle light. 

Among winter-blooming plants nothing is more useful tlum the TropcBolum Lohhianunh which with 
a temperature of fifty to sixty degrees, blooms magnificently through the whole winter, and for bouquota 
is almost equal to Scarlet Pelargoniums. It is, however, impatient of a moist atmosphere, but succeeds 
admirably in the plant stove. Eckeveria nccunda^ a greenhouse plant, w^hich merely requires protection 
from frost, and is of a succulent nature, blooms beautifully at this season, and five^or six plants in a 
shallow pan forms a splendid group, and will continue to bloom for several months. Selago dUtans, 
vrhich simulates white Mignonette, though not sweet, forms a beautiful specimen plant, and is also 
useful for winter cutting; and Jaaminum nudijlorum^ one of Mr. Fortune's acquisitions from C^ina, 
blooms throughout the winter In the open air. For growing in small pots for the greenhouse this will 
be found a very useful plant, and for a wall, though not sweet, it will take rank with the Chimonan- 
thtia frugrans. 

As forcing plants, Wcigela roaaa and Foraythia ^iridUsma have long been favourably known; and 
now wo suspect that Facallonia macrantha^ when properly pi'epared, and Milraria coccineaf will be 
found equally useful at tliis season. Of more modem introductions, we find Ihitiizia graciliB blooming 
when only an inch or two in height, und Messrs. Vcltch’s Berbvria Darwinii is now showing bloom in 
our |>ropaguting house in beautiful style, and no doubt will form an admirable plant. Though more 
humble, Cheiranihus Marshalliu for its delicious scent of violets, will be found W'orthy of a place in 
every gi-cenhouse, and will force in gentle heat. 

The fumigating of plant-houses and frames is a troublesome mutter, especially to amateurs, and 
hence the following plan, w^hich we have practised lately, may prove interesting to some. Provide a 
strong solution of nitre in water, in which soak some sheets of strong brown paper, and afterwards dry 
it slowly, and cut into lengths of convenient size, the largest eighteen inches by twelve inches, then 
get some strong tobacco, and strew it thinly over the paper, and, with a coarse pepper-box, dredge in 
a good coat of common cayenne popper; wrap the whole up rather loosely, like a cigarette;*’ paste the 
end over, and when dry it is fit for use. Two or tJirec of these suspended by a wii'o under a green¬ 
house stage, and lighted at each end, will quickly settle the accounts of the green fly and thrip, and 
that with comparatively little trouble. Indeed, if a quantity of these cigarettes” are kept ready 
made, a few plants may bo put into a pit or small room, and be cleaned, at least have their insect pests 
destroyed in a very short time. By using cayenne, much less tobacco is required, and the effect of 
the two combined is most deadly, for as the cigarettes will burn for a considerable time, say an hour 
or more, it is impossible for insects to live in an atmosphere so thoroughly impregnated witli the 
elements of suffocation. Since WTiting the preceding, w'e have tried an experiment with “ cigarettes” 
against tobacco paper, and three houses, each about thirty feet long, have been effoctoally fumigated 
witli eight ounces of tobacco, two ounces of cayenne, and about four sheets of brown paper, with a 
handful of damp hay to make a smoke. The expense was three shillings. The some houses hitherto 
have reqtiired seven pounds of tobacco paper, at an expense of ten sliillings and sixpence! 
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OSFHBBSIOLOGT OF FLOWEES,—PBNTSTBMON COBCEA. 




OSPHRESIOLOGT OP PLOWEIIS. 

S LOQUET lias given the name of OBphresiology (from Oc^wria^ an odour, or smelling) 

to the theory of the knowledge of odours. He has written a large treatise on this subject, which 
naturally has found its application to horticulture; and has well observed that we cultivate the Reseda 
not for its beauty, but for its perfume. It is agreed, that a dower, though not brilliant, if fragrant, is 
always modest and full of virtue. 

We ore accustomed to admire flowers, when they are fresh and in the full exercise of thwii: func¬ 
tions. Our love for them is allied to their frtLgranoo. Physiologists even believe that odour is given 
in particular to dowera that these fragrant emanations miglit attract insects, and even birds, for the 
purpose of placing in contact by their predations, the pollen and the stigma. They add, that sinco 
camphor, if oast on a plate of wet glass, dries up the moisture on the part whore it fafts, the perfume 
emitted from corollas dries the air, by depriving it of watery vaponi's which ore ungeiiial to tlie pollen. 
We are very willing to admit these focts and arguments ns being iu accordance with trutli. 

There are, however, with dowers, posthumous odours, that is to say, odours that sundve the 
flowers; and there are instances also of the odoui-s not being emitted till the flowers liave arrived at a 
certain state of dccdiy. The latter emissions take place after the process of fecundation; they must have 
functions, the myateiy of which physiology lias not yet penetrated. In the consideration of this sub¬ 
ject, I read, in a collection of papers which I edited in 1836, as follows:— 

* ** The fresh spike of flowers of the Orchis mrescu/a, nevrly opened, has no appreciable odour; but 
when the flowers decay, and especially when they have dried on the stalk, they emit nn offensive 
feline smell. Two plants that I gave to a lady, produced, in drying, a smell of tliis kind so strong, 
that during several days, no one suspecting the supposed innocent flowers, a vigorous search was kept 
up for the feline pest, which, it was believed, liad contrived to secrete itself in tlie room. At last, 
howovor, tho venl oalprit waa dis/*ovprod- On iiintther nneaHiou, a child, liaving retuined from the 
woods with a bouquet of the flowers of this spocics, left it to witlier in a room which w'as found uniii- 
.‘habitable so long as tlie flowers remained .^'—Professor Morren : La Belgique Horticok. 


PEXTSTEMON COBCEA. 

?E wore favoured last summer by Messrs. Bownie and Laird, of Edinburgh, with a fine specimen of 
W the rare Pentstemon Cohma^ of which we regret the limitod^ppace afforded by the plates in this work 
will not allow us to republish a figure, which this fine species well merits. Mr. Downie, however, who 
has'had much success in its cultivation, has kindly sent a brief account of bis mode of treatment, which 
subjoin, 

1 have hitherto been very successful in cultivating this beautiful plant b^ following the plan I will 
now describe;—I strike the cuttings in small sixty-sized pots, in light sandy soil, putting them into a 
dung hot-bed frame until they are stiuck, when I remove them to tho stove, and place them under a 
hand-glass, until they ore well taken with the pot, always taking care, however, to exclude air and 
sunshine, I afterwards gradually inure them to the ordinary atmosphere of the stove, in which they 
remain until such time as 1 consider them strong, and able to liear a colder atmosphere, to which they 
are gradually inured, and finally removed to the open air. It is of the gp«at^t importance in the early 
stage of their culture, to keep them from a current of cold air. 

** The plants 1 wish for stock I plant in the open ground, in deep rich loam, where they stand till 
September, or the beginning ofsOctoher. They are then lifted and put in a cool greenhouse for the 
winter. As, however, this is a plant very subject to mildew, and prevention being better than cure, I 
generally dust them well over with sulphur when housing them, even although there be no appearance 
of mildew present.”— J. Downie* 












OASTEULOBIUM CUNEATUSI.—LINARIA RETICULATA. 


GASTEOLOBIIFM CUD^EATUM.* 



7E ore glad of the opportunity of presenting a figure of this fine greenhouse shrubj which was 
UwT exhibited by the Messrs. Henderson of Pine Apple Placoi at one of the Boyal Botanic Society*a 
exliibitions lost summer, and is worthy to rank among the best of this class of plants, being a com¬ 
pact grower and on abundant bloomer. It was raised from seeds sent by Mr. Drummond, colleotod 
in Australia. It forms a dwarf-branching shrub, with the leaves growing in whorls of four; the shoots 
and lower surfaces of the loaves covered with minute silky hairs. The leaves are narrowly wedge- 
shaped, very obtuse at the summit, sometimes slig-htly cma^j^nato, mucronato. The mflorcsceiice 
consists of racemes terminal to the branches, with the flowers axranged in leafless whorls of about 
four. The calyx is distinctly two-lipped; the upper being very obtuse, and tlie division into two 
sepals only indicated by a shallow notch. The flowers arc bright yellow ; the standard with a deep 
purple marking on the disk, the wings and keel tinged with brownish red.—A. H. 

For CuIjTuke, see Dilliffynia, p. 26. 


LIN ARIA RETICULATA. 

I^HHK Reticulated Toad-flax is, in cultivation, a pretty perennial herbaceous plant, with the stems 
A erect and glabrous, except about the flowers. The leaves ore flat, linear or subulate, in whorls of 
four bciow, somcw'hat glaucous. The racemes arc pubescent, with flower-stalks shorter than, or nearly 
equalling, tlie calyx; Bcgments of the calyx unequal, broadly linear, with the margins usually some¬ 
what membranous. Tho flowei-s are very liaudsoine, large, and variable in colour, from rose, blue, and 
purple-veined, to rather deep purple, tlie inside of tlie throat is whitish, perhaps sometimes yellow; tho 
spur is straight, or slightly incurved and conical, about equalling the tube of the corolla. 

It is the Linaria reticulata of Desfontaiuos i the Antirrhiniim reticulatum of Smith : Uic Antirr- 
hinum pinifolium of Poiret; and the Linaria arabida of gardens. Our specimen was raised by Mr. K. 
M. Stark, nurseryman of Edinburgh, from seeds bro*ight from Portugal by Dr, Welwitsch, and was 
sent us under the name of ** Linaria arahida” This name appears to have been given to it through a 

misconception. Probably Dr. Wei witsch's label rau “ Linaria ?-. Arrabida," the latter word referring 

to the Sierra d'Arrabida, the locality in which the Linaria, tlien undetermined, was found. 

Wo have identified our specimen with the Antirrhinum reticulatum of Smith, which is well 
figured in his ** Illustrations of Rare Plants/* from a specimen which flowered in the Botanic Garden, 
at Chelsea. Wc presume tliat it has been lost for many years, since it is represented as an annual; 
and hence the plant now figured was considered a new species. Linaria reticulata is a native of both 
Portugal and Algeria.—A. H. 

To this, wo can only add, that it is certainly a very pretty plant, suitable for warm ro(k-work, 
flowering freely in tho summer, and proxAgating by cuttings. It will probably require the protection 
of a frame in winter. At present it is only in the hands of Mr. Stark, who favoured us with the spe¬ 
cimen from which om* diawing was made. We believe, however, it is to bo let out this s^mug.—^1, 


BCHLLTDEN*S VIEWS ON THE DISEASES OF CULTIVATI5D Pi^ANl'S. 

i N on appendix to his newdy published work on “ Vegetable Physiology and Agricultui’e,” Professor 
Schleiden puts forth some views respecting tho diseasem of plants, which are deserving of gi*eat 
attention, since, though they may not be regarded os conclusive, they are calculated to dhoct inquiry 
into a profitable field. It may, tlierefore, prove of interest to English readers, if wc give a brief 
summary of that celebrated botanist’s opinions. 

In the first place, we must separate really wild plants from the cultivated and the weeds (which 

^ a. cuwntum, n, LcaveB in whorlei of four, •hortly stalkjed, and fttrni»hed with aetlform stipulca, minutely silky below, 
narrow wed;(c.s]taped, obtuse, soniotlmea sab-emorKinate, nineroiiate j raraancs terminal, uisny-floweriHl, the flowers dlsix^sod in 
distant loafless whorls of four; oalvu mtoately silky, Its teeth suboqua,, the two upiier eohonmt, aiul forming u blunt uppei- 
Up.-A. II. 

II 
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8CT1LRII>KN*8 VIEWS ON THE DISEASES OF CULTIVATED FLANTS. 


being placed in the some condition as the cultivated plants, are exposed to like induonces). The 
question then arises, whether the truly wild plants are subject to diseases properly so*called; whether 
the blights, &C .9 which we see them suffer from occasionally are not altogether a result of external 
causes, such as peculiar seasons, &o., and, arising from transitory influences, have but a transitory 
durati(Hi? This question the author leaves open, his immediate business being with the cultivated 
plants. 

Here the conditions are totally different. Scarcely any one of our cultivated plants is in a natural 
condition; almost all deviate, more or less, &om their typical specific form, as defined by the natu*- 
ralist. The unnatural and excessive development of particular structures or particular substances, 
destroys the equilibrium and lays the plant more open to suffer from injurious external influences, 
some of which are direct results of the methods of cultivation. Moreover, tlte greater part of our 
seed or fruit crops grow in a foreign or unfavourable climate, and ore thus exposed to a number of 
unavoidable causes of disease.* 

The condition of a plant in cultivation may be regarded as identical with that of a ]>lant in which 
disease has commenced. Almost all our cultivated plants have, by modification of the chemical pro¬ 
cesses of their vegetation, been caused to deviate from the normal type, and though we consider them 
improvements, because they are profitable to us, it is an improvement of the same sort as that where 
tlio enlarged liver is produced in geese for the Straaburg pies. This general morbid vojtdition is 
heightened into hpecijlc prediapoBition to diaeaBe^ wdicn the conditions of cultivation are opposed too 
sti’ongly or too suddenly to those of nature, as when natives of light or sandy soil, such as the Oat or 
Potato, ore planted in heavy land j or when Wheat, Ryo, or Barley arc sown in land in the first year 
of its hemg manured; or when the climate is very unlike the original one of the plant, as in the case 
of Maize in most parts of Europe. 

The outward forms of disease in plants are sufficiently known. The internal ap{>earance 8 arc less 
understood, and, for their proper appreJiension, require some knowlc^dgo of vegetable anatomy. 'J’he 


clminctcrs are essentially similar in all living vegetable cells; we have a wall or membrane comiioscd 
of eelluloae, devoid of nitrogen; this wall is lined by a semifluid layer of viscid mucilage (the pri¬ 
mordial utricle) composed of a proteine-compound abounding in nitrogen; the cavity of the cell is filled 
up with watery juice containing little nitrogenous matter, but having all the other compounds, such as 
gum, sugar, vegetable acids, inorganic salts, &c., dissolved in it. The chemical force of the plant 
would appear to reside in the nitrogenous mucilaginous layer; Ul growth de|K*nds on this and it docs not 
disappear, until the cell-wall (really tlic sketeton of the plant, like the horny or stony substance of the 
coral polypes) has become perfectly developed. 

Now, when diseased plants are examined in an early stage, whether it be smut in Wheat, rotting 
of succulent parts or of stems, or the Potato disease, the first morbid appearance is found in this nitro¬ 
genous mucilaginous layer, which becomes discoloured, coagulated, and granular; then it seems to 
penetrate into and affect the cellular wall of the cell. Those appearances are so general that it may 
fairly be asserted that all internal diaeoaea of plants commence in this way, iu the nitrogenous in¬ 
ternal coating of the individual cells, in which their chemical force seems to be concentrated. 

Professor Schleiden adopts the view of Liebig, that all the variety of the vegetable world, so for as 
it dcjiends upon cliemical processes, arises exclusively from the varying qualitative and quantitative 
composition of the inorganic poi't of the soil; and that poor or luxuriant development, healthy or dis¬ 
eased condition, must be attributed to Uiis. Ike experiments of Boussingault and Liebig show that 
the foi*mation of the organic substances of the dextrine and the proteine aeriea depends exclusively on 
the presence of certain inorganic substanoes. It is not yot decided whether the formation of the 
protein^ (iutrogcnouB)\ubtances depends on the presence of phoephoric acid, and that oftlie dextrine 
series on the presence of alkaline salts without phosphoric acid, but the following facts render it 
probable:— 


* uoHatis factory deduction from this, that we ramd not hope to exterminate dlseaae In our cultivated plants, even by 

improved kncwledpv, points to tlte natural mode of proceeding In such matteni-^o the principle of niw»rano«~fladlng averages 


of the gi7od and had times, and making the former pay tor the latter. 


Tstipi' 
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TXIOUGirrS OV rtANIlNO eock-work.—the tallow tree of china. 


Phosphoric odd is rare in most geological formations; soils solely or chiefly composed of these, 
therefore^ rarely contain but in soils composed of accumulated remains of vegetables, still more of 
animal substances, phosphoric acid salts abound; above all, in woU-manuicd garden grounds, 'whete 
they usually exist in higher proportion than the plants normally contain. Plants do not select their 
food, hut absorb all the soluble matters in contact with their roots: therefore, when the salts which 
they require for their nutrition ore present in wrong proportions, they are forced to take up more than 
they should of certain kinds,—in this cose, of phosphates,'--and hence inevitably follow morhid deviations 
from the natural modes of growth. 

From thin vtg derive the follnwing geherel Inw:—The more the propnrrion ofphnuphorie sKilts ia 

increased in a soil, either through the mode of origin of the soil, or by its culture, the more will the 
plants growing u|)on it be inclined to deviate from their original type, to form sports, varieties, &c., 
and Anally to be attacked and dostroyod by internal diseases.—A. H. 



THOUGHTS ON PLANTING ROCK-WOKK. 

9if|HER£ is os much exercise of mind required in disposing plants on rock-work as there is in building 
A the mosses of stones together. In fact, the placing of the plants in positions not only to exhibit 
their own beauties and peculiarities, but to bring more visibly into view the forms and colours of the 
rocks, in all their natural irregularity, is a work demaudiug even more taste and skill than building 
up the stones. 

Plants give animation to rock-work, and arc suggestive of many a thought which the bare rocks 
could never impart. The depths of ilarkcst shade should embrace within their stony folds plants of 
light coloured flowers or foliage, to relieve their gloom, and assist the eye in tracing out their intricate 
windings. Cerasiium JOehersleinii, witli its white leaves and whiter flowers, and procumbent habit 
of growth, is admirably adapted for such a purpose, cither planted in a recess or suspended gi'accfully 
over the fl'ont of some stone. Arabis procumhefis is also a beautiful plant for a like purpose, though 
less cfiective tlian the former, from its flowers being small and W'hitc, and its leaves green} still its 
close symmetrical character renders it very suitable for setting off some rough irregularly-formed 
stone. Aubrietia purpurea grandi/hra, os its name implies, is a charming purple-flowering spring 
plant, di£Beriiig from its congeners in its larger flowers, and will be seen to best ad\^ntage planted on 
some external or prominent part of the rook-work, whore fCa colder-coloured flowers will bring forward 
the rocks; while the white-coloured flowers will add depth and extensiou to the view, and therefore 
heighten the irregularity of the whole. True to its nature, the eye demands the sunshine as well as 
the shade; and with our many-sided stones and difforcntly-formcd plants, as well os great variety of 
colour amongst flowers, it is in our power to meet the eye’s rcquii'emouts.— John Gaze, Gardener to 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, Camden-hill, Kensington* 


THE TAJ.LOW TREE OP 
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f HE Stillingia sebifera is prized for the fatty matter which it yields; its leaves 01*6 employed os a 
block dye; its wood, being hard and durable, is used for printing blocks and various other articles; 
and Anally, tho refuse of the nut is employed os fuel and manure. 

It is chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Kiangsi, Kongoain, and Chchkiang. In some districts 
near Hangchan, the inhabitants defray all their taxes with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial 
plains and on granite hills, on the rich mould at the margin of canals, and on the sandy sea-beach. 
The sandy estuary of Hongckon yields little else. Some of the trees at this place are known to he 
several hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth branches and bear fruit. 

In mid-winter when the seed-vessels are ripe, they are cut off with their twigs by a sharp cresceii 
trie knife, attached to the extremity of a long pole, which is held in tho hand and pushed upwards 
-- ^ . 










against the twigs, remoying at the same time such as are ihiitless. The capsules arc gently pounded 
in a mortar to loosen the seeds from their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. TofacUitato 
tlie separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping tbe seeds, they ore steamed in tubs, having 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over cauldrons of boiling water* When thoroughly heated, they 
are reduced to a mash in the mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo fueves, kept at an uniform 
temperature over hot ashes. A single operation docs not suffice to deprive them of all their tallow, the 
steaming and sifting is therefore repeated. The article thus procured becomes a solid mass on falling 
through the sieve, and to purify it, it is melted and formed into cakes for the press; these receive 

flioir form fipom bamboo hoopu, a foot in diamotor and threo tnohan doep, wWob are laid on the ground, 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are dmwn up 
and spread over the top, and when of sufficient consistence, ore placed with their rings in the press. 
This latter apparatus, of the rudest description, is constructed of two large beams placed horizon¬ 
tally, so as to form a trough capable of containing about fifty of the rings with their sebaceous cakes; 
at one end it is closed, and at tho other adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively driven 
into it by ponderous jalcdgo-hamiuers wielded by athletic men. Tho tallow oozes in a melted state 
into a recei)tacle below, where it cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared with mud to 
prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds each, hard, brittle, white, 
opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of animal tallow: under high pressure it scarcely stains 
bibulous paper ; melts at 140 deg. Fab. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine, the slight differ¬ 
ence is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil expressed from tho seed in the process just described. 
The seeds yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents per pound. 

The process for pressing tlie oil, which is carried on at the same time, remains to he noticed; it is 
contained in tho kernel of the nut* The sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the husk 
having been removed in tho manner described, the kernel and the husk covering it are ground between 
two fltonoe, whioh aro hoaiod to provent ologgitig from tho nobaoooue mattor otill adhering. Th(» maoff 

is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely like those in use in Western countries. The chaff 
being separated, exposes the white oleaginous kernels, which, after being steamed, are placed in a mill 
to bo masbed. This machine is formed of a circular stone-groove, twelve feet in diameter, three inches 
deep, and abont as many wide, into which a thick solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, tapering 
at the edge, is made to revolve pei’pendiculorly by an ox harnessed to the outer end of its axle, the 
inner turning on a pivot in the centre of the machine. Under this ponderous weight, the seeds are 
reduced to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the manner 
above described: the process of mashing, steaming, and pressing^being repeated with the kernels like¬ 
wise. The kernels yield above thirty per cent, of oil. It is colled Ising-yu^ sells for about three cents 
per pound, answers well for lamps, thongh inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. 
It is also employed for various pniposes in the arts, and has a place in the Chinese Pharmacopoeia, 
because of its quality of changing grey hair black, and other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in China is generally procured by vegetable oils; but candles are also em¬ 
ployed by those who can afford it. Irreligious ceremonies no other material is used. As no one 
ventures out after dark without a lantern, and as tho gods cannot bo acceptably worshipped with¬ 
out candlc«, the quantity consumed is very great. With an unimportant cxccptioni tho candJos aro 

always made of what I would designate as vegetable stearine. When the candles, which are mode 
dipping, are of the required diameter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of the same material and 
inseri'Wax, by which their consisteney is preserved In the hottest weather. They ore generally 
coloured red, which is done by throwing a minute'quantity of Alkanetroot (.^hcAtwa brought 

from Shantung, into t&e mixture. V^digris is sometimes employed to dye them green.— Dr. Mac- 
OOWAK : commumenUd to the Agricultural and Jlortieultwral Society of India* 







STB0B1LANTHE8 AUEICDLATUS. 


STROBILAKTHES AURICULATUS. 

T he order of Aoanthads containa many pretty atove plaote of the ** aoft-wooded class, which, from 
thoir affording considerable variety, and firom many of them being winter-bloomers, are desirable 
in gardens where conveniences exist for the cultivation of plants of this peculiar atomp. There are the 
Aphelandras, the Porphyrocomos, 

the Schaueriaa, the Erauthemums, A 

the Goldfussias, the Beloperones, \ \ 

the Kuellias, the Cyrtonthema* and 

many other family groups, all yield- 

ing spccica of a more or leas orua- 

mental character; and though not 

quite so striking as some of these, ^ i 

there are some Strobilanths, such, as 

A Sabinianmf and the subject of tlie i ^ 

present notice, whidi possess suffi- j \ I 

cient inerit^ to ^claim^ admission, if ^ 

of from two to three feet high, hear- 

ing stem-clasping elliptic-oblong * 

leaves, which arc narrowed to the 
base, and strongly auriculate; they 

are hairy on both surfaces. The dj 

duw'crs come on short axillary j 

branches, and issue, as is usual in ^!pT \ J* j 

this genus, from a spike of imbri- //#!--'_ "iil // 

tho character of a strobilns or cone, ^nl ^ 

seem to have suggested the generic 

name. They arc very p^e blue, A)f\\ \nr '' ~'N IK 

prettily veined, and vrhon a consider- //7 fi 

able number are expanded at one ^ / / !' HBf 

time, are ratlier attractive. Their \f ^ 

defect is, that they individually fall pM 

The plant is a native of the East 
Indies. Wo have no exact informa- 
tion as to iis introduction to this 

eountty- Tb© plant wna prf>Rc»ntad 

about twelve montlia since to the aTaoBitANTUM AmicvtATv*. 

Chelsea Botanic Garden, by Messrs Henderson, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgewore Road. With us it 
has blossomed in Februar}'. 

Nothing can be easier to cultivate or inicrease. It grow* vigorously in a stove, if potted liberally 
into a free oompost, which should not be too rich. To develope its ornamental qualities, a good plant 
should be grown on through summer ahd autumui and then allowed a short rest. The excitement of 
additional heat will then cause it to Arow out the flowering branches. To produce smaller blooming 
pl&nts, cuttings token fbom a nearly matured growth, will usually branch into flower, as happened 
with that from which the accompanying sketch w^as takwi.--M. 
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Bboonia fiTOioiiiLosA, J)i$trick, Briatly Begonia.-—Ord. BogonUoeffi (Bogoniad tribe).—Introduced into 
Gormony from Central Amerioa. A Tcry aingular-looking stove plaht| with a creeping atom. The loaves ore 
fleshy, oblique, cordate aouminate, dark groan on both sides, glossy above. The surface is studded with reddish 
gland^ar hairs, accompanied with the fringing usual in B* mmUaia, The petioles are thick, long, round, green, 
spotted with red, from which spots arise single scales, terminating in long white hairs, which gives the plant a 
bristly appearance. The flowers are hright-sed, and supporttid in large corymbs on stalks about a foot long, the 
stalks covered with scales. This spooies is of easy culture, and is considered a valuable aog^uisirion for a stove or 

■warm. oonsorratoTy. 

PrrcAniNiA Funokiana, Bieineh, Funck’s Pitcaimia.—Ord, Bromeliads (Bromeliad tribe).—This flowered in 
the establishment of M* Nauon, at Berlin, lost October, and is inserted in the catalogues as Bunckiana^ It 
was introduced from Merida by Messrs. Funck and Scblim. Dr. Dietrich oonsidcre it a Pitcaimia, and not a 
Puya. The flowers are white, and surrounded with yellow cups and bracts, which are arranged on u flower stalk 
about three and a half feet long. It is cultivated as other species of this genus. A temperature of 00* 66*^ is 
sufficient to flower it, and it has a very showy appearance when in bloom. 

Impattbitb comrioBBA, Mocker. Hom-bearing Balsam.—Order Balsaminacem (Balsam tribe). A coarse 
stove annual, growing four feat high,‘with large ovate acuminate leaves, and rather pretty flowers, growing several 
together in the axils of the leaves; the lower sepal is yellowish and downy, the upper bears a green horn, and u 
with the rest of the flower of a pinkish lilac. It flowers the whole summer and autumn. Sent from Ceylon to 
Kew, by Mr. Thwaites, fo 1851.—BoL JTay., t. 4623, 

MAOHiBHAKTHEjaA TANACBTiPouA, iiTccs. Tonsy^loaved Dogger-flower.—Order Asteracem } Asteroide® (Com¬ 
posite plants).—A brancdiing half shrubby biennial, growing a foot high, with sessile oblong pinnatifld loaves, and 
terminal flower heads, ftonainting of numerous daggor-riiaped purple ray florets, and a yellowish disk. It was sent 
by Dr. Wright from New Mexico to Kew, whore it flowered during summer. It is the Aettm' tmmetifolia of 
Humboldt, and the A. ohryianthemoidei of Willdenow.— Bot, Mag.^ t. 4624. 

Kuobnia TJQxn, Cooker and Amott. The Myrtilla,—Order Myrtaco® (Myrtle tribe).—A charming free- 
flowering evergreen shrub, hardy at Bxeter, and therefore well adapted for consorvativo walls, and cold conserva¬ 
tories. It grows two to four feet high, with numerous opposite ovate myrtle-like loaves, and axillary four or five 
petalled globose flowers, white, tiugoJ witL. rose. It is Uio 2Uyriua Ug**i of Molina. M!o8«i*s. \oitoh Vloomod it 
in July, 1861. It is a native of South Chili and the islands, and was introduced by Mr. W. Lobb. The flowers, 
as well as the leaves, when bruised, are fragrant—Bef. ifoy., t. 4626. 

pBNTSXBiaoii nACcvABXVuLius, Mooktr. Boocharis-leaved Pentstemon.—Order Bcrophulariace® (Liuariad 
tribe).—A handsome erect growing plant, flowering daring summer and autumn. It grows about a foot and a 
half high, with opposite distant spinescont-toothed loaves, the lower ones spathulato, the upper oblong and rotun- 
dato. The flowers are rich acarlot, in a terminal elongated panicle. Sir W. J. Hooker, in Botanieul Magosine^ t. 
4627, conjoetures it may be annual, but it is stated to increase by cuttings. Native of Texas, and recently intro¬ 
duced to Kew. 

GmNDBLtA ORANDiTLOBA, Mooker, Large-flowered Orindolia.—Astcroce® $ Asteroide® (Composite 
plants).—A showy orange-flowered biennial, four feet higb, branched corymboscly at top, with alternate sessilo 
lanceolate leaves, having a broad cordate semi-aniplexicaul base, and the terminal flower-heads measuring fully 
i^rae inches across. It is finm Texas, and flowers in autumn. Introduced to Kow, whore it is found to increase 
really from cuttings.— Bot. Mng., t 4628. 

CnNTiiANTKUs MACUosivuoN, Boisoior* Long-tubed Centrauth.—Order Valeiianace® (Valenanworttribe).—A 
showy autumn-flowering annual, with a stout dwarf oreot branbhod flstulor stem, ovate loaves, the lower ones 
almost toothless, tho upper deeply cut at their base, and compact dicbotomously corymbose panicles, of deep rosio- 
coloured flowers. It is allied to 0. CMlrapa^ but is larger, and has longer flowow. Native of Grenada, and 
introduced from tho French Ghurdens. It is well flgured in JPiexton's Flower Oarden^ li., t. 67» 

GjtAMMATorHYLLUM RPBCioflUM, Blums. Showy Orammatophyl.—Order Orohidace® (Orchid tribe).—A very 
fine caulUBCOnt stove opipliyte, witll fllStlcUous sword-BliAped laavw, and rnwwjtto* wf largo ycUoir flovero, tlddsly 
siKitted with red; the sepals and petals aro alike obovate-oblong and leatihery, and tho lip is rolled rewind the 
column. It is from tho Moiay Archipelago, and was flowered last summer by Messrs. Iioddigos, after yean of 
patience.'* Figured in Fhufer Oardeiif ii., t. 69. 

Salvia CANi>BLA 3 Rnw,' Boiaeier. OiondeUer Sage.—Order Lamiaoce (Labiate tribe).—This fine hardy 
herbaceous plant was intrrd^ccd from Mali^ by £. Delina, Esq., and is figured by a woodcut in Baatm e Blower 
Garden (iL 161), Its leaves wsemhle those of common Sag©; but it throws up a branching naked psnicle of 
flowers, which have a groenish yeUow upper lip and a rich violet lower one. Tho flowers, though handsome, 
(hup too soon, which render its appearanoe shabby. 

PonocAKPus NxUiiocBA, LiwUey, Cloud-bom Podocarp.—Order Pinaoes (Conifer tribe)*—A yew-Ulm hafdy 
I evergreen bush or tree, with stiff linear deep-gfreeu leaves, having a double glaucous band boneath. It is a native 
I of Southern ChUi, and has been imported by Messrs. Veitrii. See Journal of MorHcuUural Soeietpi vi. 264. 
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OvciDiUM ScHLiuii, Linden, SohUm's Oncid.—Oi^or Orchidacece (Orchid tribe]).—A pretty stove epiphyte, 
collected by JE^unck and Schliiu, in the province of Merida, in Central America, at the height of 7000 feet aliove 
the soa. The pseudo-bulbs aro narroWi each bearing a pair of long thin 8word*shaped leaves, and producing a 
long, weak, sorambllng, branched panicle of email yellow flowers, slightly and irregularly barred with brown. It 
has been bloomed in tlie garden of T. Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, Macclesfleld. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

Fagvs oBLmuA, MirbH, Oblique Beech.—Order Oorylaccae (Mastwort tribe),—A fine evergreen tree, 
probably hardy, inhabiting the slopes of the Andes, from the sea level to the line of perpetual snow, attaining the 
height of forty to flfty feet, with a stem as straight and smooth as a Pine-tree. The foliage is more lUce a Horn- 
beam than a Beech; between lozenge-shapod and lance-shaped, serrated, with strong straight veins, and of a 
beautiful pale gruoii. It grows freely in Messrs. Yeitch's nursery, at Exeter, in the open air. 

Li}zviii.iOA lunzcAVfs, Ruiz and Pavtm. Rooting Luzuriaga.—Order Liliacea; (Lilywort tril>c).—A climbing 
plant from South Chili, where it inhabits cool shady woods, and covers the trunks of trees. It throws out 
branches much resembling the fronds of Ferns, producing small, flat-ribbed, somewhat succulent leaves, arranged 
in two rows, and bearing on the under side white pendulous whole-coloured flowers, something like snowdrops, 
and delightfully fragrant. Introduced by Messrs. Yoitch, and closely related to the following, which grows 
with it. 

Cali.ixbnb roLYPEYLLA, ITooker. Many-loavod Gallixeno. — Order Liliaceoa (Lilywort tribe). — The 
Lttzurufga ereeta of Kunth. It is similar to X. radieanet but the fragrant flowers aro speckled with brown. If 
iliese plants would prove hardy, it would be a great gain to our gardens; but experience is unfavourable to the 
supposition. Mr. Lobb, however, thinks they will be hardy on elevated parts of the mainland. He describes 
the (ditnnto of Chiloc; as much like that of Cornwall—raining almost incessantly in winter, but not so cold as in 
England, the frosts being of short duration. The summer is also wet and cold; the thermometer seldom exceeding 
65''. Tlic south winds are very cold and cutting. See Journal of HortieuUural- Soeietgy vi. 267. 

Pammaua OBTUHA., Bliint-loavcd Dammar.—Order Pinacca) (Conifer tribe).—From the representa¬ 

tion given of this flue tree in Paxton's Fioioer Garden (ii. 146), it seems a remarkably distinct species. It was 
found by Mr. C. Moore in the Now Hebrides, and a living plant has been received during the post year by the 
Horticultural Society. In its native looalitics it grows to a large size, having the appearance of the New Zealand 
Kauri, Lammara auatraliSf and produtdng a valuable timber. The leaves are exactly oblong, with the ends 
rounded, four inches long, and rather more than an inch wide. The cones arc cylindricul, with the ends rounded, 
tiiroc inches long, the ends of the scales uonvex, about four times as broad as long. It will form a groenhouea 
evergreen tree. 

AmsLiA ujfiFi.oTiA, U. Brown. Ono-flowored Abelia.--Order Cnprifoliacom (Caprifoil tribe).—A small erect 
evorgreon shrub, nearly, or quite, hardy. It has ovate leaves growing opposite or tematcly, and from the axils 
of the upper leaves the flowers grow singly, each subtended by throe bracts; the funnel-shaped corolla is white, 
with a slight vioh;t tinge on the upper side. It comes from the North of China, whence it was sent about 1849, 
by Mr. Furiimo, to the nursery of Messrs. Staudish and Noble, of Bagsbot 

The following novelties arc of less general interest as garden plants :— 

Ckntuosolxnia PICT a, Booher, rainted-lcaved Centrosolenia.—Order Oesneracem (Gesnerwort tribe).—A 
rather coarse procumbent stove herb, with fleshy stems, and largo opposite hairy oval or ovate leaves, the pairs 
unequal in size. The flowers, clustered in the axils, arc white, funnel-sluipcd, and parted above into five spreading 
rounded lobes. The younger leaves arc said to bo beautifully pnintefl or mottled with pale gi’een and brown. It 
bos been figured in the BoUmiciU Magazine (t. 4611) from plants sent in 1850 to Kew, from the Amazon River, 
by Mr. Spruce. 

Sphashostbhma PBOPiNCiUA, JButm. Dr.'Wnllich’a Sphmrostemma.—Order Schizandmeeto (Kadsurad tribe).— 
A ncat-foliagcd, somewhat climbing warm greenhouse shrub, having ovahi acuminate leaves and axillary flowers; 
those in the male plant arc pale yellow, and either solitary or in fascicles. The fntit is said to consist of many 
berrioB attiichcd to a receptacle, and the latter elongating as the fruit advances to maturity, gives them the appear¬ 
ance of a long bunch of red currants. From Nepal and Sikkim. Introduced by Dr. Wallich some years since to 
Kow. Flowcto in June.— Bot, Mag,^ t. 4614, 

PtEnfniiT.AttTR MnT.T.ta;. WalEnh. Snft-leaved Indian IjOUhcwoHl —Order, Sarnphutariafrcm (Linaiind tribe.)— 
A small herb, probably perennial, but uncultivablo. It has an erect, simple stem, a foot high, bearing pinnate 
leaves, with pinnatifld pinnte, the leaves passing into bracts upwards. In tbe axils of these, forming whorls, 
grow tho amaU, deep purple, two-lipped flowers. From the mountains of Noithcm India; introduced about 1849 
to Kew.— Bat, Mag.y t. 4699. 

EpwENDuuMt voLUTUM, Lindkg. Yoluto-flowered Epidondrum.—Order Orebidaoem (Orchid tribe).—A greenish- 
white-flowerod terete-stommed stove epiphyte, of no beauty. It is from Central Amerioo, and was introduced in 
1849 by G. IT. Skinner, Esq., to the garden of Ute Horticultural Society. 

Oapszcuu cbeeoluk, Bertdhni, Waxy-fniited Capsicum.—Order, SoUnaces (Nightshade tribe,)—A curious, 
half shrubby plant, with oval tapering leaves, downy all over. The flowers are succeeded by ourved-down 
oonioal fhiit, of a bright lemon colour, and haviag a waxy appeoranoe. It is from tho west coast of South America, 
and was introduced by Messrs. Yoitoh of Exetor in 1850. 

Hota OuMiNOXANA, Xkcaisne, Cuming’s Hoya.—Order, Asclepiadaocm (Aaclepiad tribe.)—A curious scandent, 
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eummer-blooniing, atove shrubi of eroot growth, with dense sessilo cordate Icayos, somewhat downy beneath, 
arranged in a decussate manner. The axillary clusters of dowers are not showy, they being of a yellowish green 
oolonr, the coronet purplish brown. It is from the Thilippino Islands, and was introduced in 1850 by Messrs. 
Veitch of Exeter. 

SWAMMERnAMiA. olomehata, ^aotU, Cluster-flowered Swammerdamia.- Order, Asteraocse (Composite plants.) 
—worthless half-hardy eyergreen bash, with small roundish leayes, dull green aboye ' vhite with down 
beneath, the straggling branches bearing small clusters of white flowers. From New Zealand ; iiitrudiioed about 
1860. Flowers in spring. 

Miuosa nRAO'trnNBXS, and AmoU. tJragup'”^ Mimosa.—Order, Fabaccec • tumiains plants.)—A 

curious spiny half-hardy shrub, with bipinuato flnely-dividod shining foliage, and bearing n the summer months 
balls of thre^-Uke flowers of a I’eddish or briok-dust colour. From the Banda Oriental Introduced in 1841 by 
the Hon. W. F. Strangways, to the Horticultural Society of London. 

Ahbotus vauiaKs, BentJ^m. Variable Sbrawherry tree,—Order, Ericacew (Hoathwort trije.)—Syn. A. 
moHUf Hooker; A. xaUtpmaia^ Lindley.—An eyergroon, spring-blooming, greenhouse shrub, with dull green lr*avrs, 
lioary beneath, and haying terminal panicles of white and pink urceolatc bloiisoms. From Mexico. Introduced 
by Mr. Hartweg in 1846. 

Gaxtitueiua KVMHULARiiB, 2)« CandolU. Monoyw oi*t-leavcd Gaulthoria.—Order Ericaceoe (Hoathwort tribe). 

_A neat trailing evergreen greenhouse plant It has roundish, hairy, altemato leaves, and axillary small white 

flowers, hidden by the foliage, and svoceeded by reddish purple berries. It is a native of the Himoluya, and was 
introduced to the gaiflens of hor Majesty at Frogmoro. 

Catasstuv sanovinbum, Lindby. Kta-spotted C.-tasetum.—Order Orehidaccaj (Orchid tribe).- A ntrong- 
giowing, hut not handsome stove perennial, with long paeudo-butbs, light glaucous green leaves, and close 
racemes of greenish flowera, speckled with brown and dull red. It is from Central \mcrica, and was introduced 
by Mr. Linden. It is in cultivation as Myantkus sanguinetu. 

Clbisostoma UTCOLOii, LindUy. Two-colonred CleUostoma.—Order Orcinuaccse (On-liid tribe.)—A stove 
epiphyte of Uttle beau the stems and loaves of which are not described. The flowers are sinali, pink, stained 
at the base with dingy purple. From Manilla. Introduced in 1848 by Messrs. Veituh of Ext tor. The latter 
have been described in Baxtoiis Thwer Garden^ 


AMARTLLIBEAlf PLAJSTTS. 

W £ cultivate fhese plants at Kedleaf very successfully, on a simple and ii^cxpcnsivc plan ; and as wo 
And them to attract general admiration as an ornament to tlie ct>Ti8orvutory when in flow a 
succinct detail of our mode may not be unacceptable. 

We preserve them during the greater port of the yeur in a o-light forcing pit, wrhi«'h is co'' 
structed on the M’Phail system, that is, the size of the pit bc.ag fixed upon, say eight feet by six foe 
four feet of nine-iuch brick-work is built up in the pigc3on-hole fasMon : on this is built twro feet' ' 
single brick-work, on which rests the frame and lights. An arched eiftrance is left at one end of the 
pigeon-hole work, and the interior, in the autumn, is jammed full of ouk leaves. Linings of leaves are 
al^provided at the same time, and these are confined by nine-inch brick-work, eighteen inches from 
the pii at bottom, two feet six inches at top, and four feet six niches in peipendicular d jh It is 
best to sink at least three feet below the ground-line. For support the plants, slato slabs are 
laid on the ledge formed by the junction of the nine-inch and single bri k-work. 

The culture is very simple and easy. Wo procure the bulbs in September or October, when viuitc 
dormant, and pot them in a soil composed of two ports rich friable loom and one jmrt leaf mould, with 
a little silver sand, leaving nearly naif tno nuin exposed. They are placed in the pit, and no water is 
given. About February, they wiU begin to tlirow up the flower stems, when watering may begin, 
and they should be removed to a light part of on early vinery or forcing-house. Just before tlia 
flowevdexpand, remove thdlA to the conservatory, and water fi'eely. After the flowering is over, re¬ 
move them book to tho..jpi|t ’and as soon as the leaves begin to turn yellow, gradually withhold water 
until they are again diy apd dormant Top dress in the antumn, and diake out and re-pot every 
secs^dye^. 

.. The linings re^re to be topped up now and then} and every autumn both linings and interior 
are renew0d with fresh leaves. They are covered up seoucely in severe weather, the same os with 
other pAfUits in cold pHs.^OHM*Cox, Gardener to W. Wetle^ JSs§r,, EedUaf. 

" 7'f ^— ------—^ 













STYUDItJM AEMEaiA.--ACACIA UNDULA2F0LIA, 


STTLIBirM ARMEHIA. 

V AniLLARDIEIlE gave this name to a species of Stylcwort found in Van Diemon’s Landt 
M and the present plant, coMbeted, we beliere, hy Mr. Drummond, in New Holland, does not appear 
to dilTcr in an j material feature. Our drawing was made in the Chelsea Botanic Garden last summer, 
from a plant which had been presented by Messrs. Henderson of the Fine Apple Nursery. It is a very 
pretty plant, well deserving of cultivation, having the aspect of S. fframint/ofiumf but possessing 
broader loaves, and larger, as well as deeper-coloured dowers. It comes near the plant which 
T>p Tt. Brown hofi namnd S. fnfi.hiaiacJiya, and porhnps that, in not distinct from tho S. Armprta. In 
cultivation, it proves to be a herbaceous perennial, with tall leafless flower-stalks i^uing from tufts 
of linear sword-shaped loaves. The scape is smooth below, but clothed with small glandular hairs on 
the upper port among the flowers. The flowers arc arranged in a long and tolerably close raceme, 
arising fl'om short stalks in the axils of acute lanceolate bracts of about equal length; they are largo 
and showy, of a puiq>liBh crimson colour. The fl.owering stem hccoraes much longer than the leaves as 
the flowering i>eriod passes over, and at seed-time greatly exceeds them.—A. H. 

This protty species of Stylcwort, though a native of New Holland, like many plants from the 
same couiitiy, enjoys a little extra heat in the growing season, and tlic wanutli of an intermediate 
house is a suitable excitement for it from February until it begins to show its flowers, when full air 
and light are necessary to give colour. Indeed, a great number of New Holland plants, to grow them 
to pcrfcctian, like a gentle moist heat in the growing season, wliich is, in fact, only in imitation of their 
native habitats, where tho heat is much greater than in our ordinary greenhouses. This plant is best 
propagated by seeds, which are produced freely, and require to be sown in sandy ])eat soil, and to be 
kept in a close frame afterwards, until the young plants get well established, after which they may he 
kept in tho greenhouse. The plants may also be increased, but not so readily, by division. Tho ostab- 
lifihed plants require u light rich soil, consisting of sandy loam. and leaf-mould, to which plenty of 
gritty sand and cliorc<(||i must be added. After they arc potted, place them in a gentle heat, as indicated 
above, and encourage them to robust and healthy growth. To form a flue specimen an established plant 
is necessary*, and therefore a succession of young plants must always be grown on. Indeed, to pro¬ 
duce a flue mass, several seedling plants might, at the final shifting, be placed together in a large pot, 
When the plants ore thoroughly established, manure-water may be used once or twice a-week, and the 
plants must be syringed to keep them clear of insects, especially of the red spider. Should this, or 
the thrip, another insect pest, at any time infest them, give a good dusting of sulphur after syringing, 
allowing it to remain on for a few days, and then washing it off again.—A, 


ACACIA UNDCL^OLIA. 

T his fine species of Acacia is cultivated in Messrs. Henderson’s Nursery at Pine Apple Place, under 
the name of A, nlemfolia^ but it is undoubtedly the A. undnlafolia of Allan Cunningham, a species 
many years rinec introduced to our gardens, but apparently lost i for we do not remember to have 
recently seen it in cultivation. It is, of course, an Australian plant, and is ono of the finest species we 
possess for the conservatory. Our drawing was made at Messrs. Henderson's, where it flowers In the 
early spring months. 

It forms a graceful shrub, seldom exceeding four feet in height, and is of variable, irregular habit, 
much branched, the branchlets being of dark colour, crowded with axillary flowers to their very 
extremity, and densely clothed with short, cinereous hair^ In the cultivated state the branchlets are 
brown, sub-angular, pilose, and of spreading, dependent habit. The phyllodes are copious, alternate, 
often an inch long, sometimes but little longer than broad, elliptical or ovate, as frequently equilateral 
as oblique, especially in wild specimens. They are of veiy flexuose surface, with undulated thickened ^ 

margins, or arc almost entirely plane, aouminatc, with an attenuated, curved mucro: the upper xyurgin g 

more wavy than the lower, and, near the base, furnished with a rather prominent oval gland t smooth, 

-- ^ --- 
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having several faintly marked primary veins^ diverging from the midrib at an angle of id degrees, and 
running parallel to each other. The flowers are bright yellow in solitary heads, and pairs of heads, 
projecting beyond the phyllodos, upon stalks arising from the axUs of the latter.—-A. H. 

In a genus of plants remarkable for the sameness of their flowers, the present subject is certainly 
one of the most distinct and desirable, not only on account of its profuse habit of blooming, but like- 
wise for the distinct character of tlie plant. The Acacias oro not difficult to cultivate. Most of them 
strike root with facility; and they may also be raised irom seed, which some of them produce with 
great freedom. The best cuttings are the little, short, sturdy pieces, produced from the sides of the 
main branches; and when they can he taken off with a heel or piece of the mature wood adhering, 
tltey arc less liaf)lc to damp. When the cuttings ore procured, smooth the bottom of each with a 
sharp knife, and insert them about half an inch deep, making the sand tolerably firm. The cutting- 
pot should be prepared by first thoroughly draining, and then filling it to within an inch of the rim 
with turfy loam, peat, and sand, filling the remaining portion with silver sand. If you have a close 
pit, frame or hand-glass, beU-glasscs will not be necessary, but if not, they must be used. Ihe cuttings, 
at the time they arc taken off, must be about half rij^e, and the cutting-pots should be placed in about 
tlie some temperature as that from'whioh the cuttings were taken. Acacias may also be increased by 
cuttings of the roots, and a woll-cstablishcd plant will fhmish a considerable supply. The strong 
roots must be cut into pieces about two inches long, and be inserted like cuttings, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch exposed to the light, from which young shoots will be produced. 

If you are desirous of growing large specimens, select well started young plants, and pot them, any 
time daring spring, in equal portions of peat and rich turfy loam, to which some charcoal and gritty 
sand may he added. The soil should bo broken tolerably fine, and, if the plants are well rooted, a 
tolerable shift may bo given, As the plants will grow with great freedom, supply them liberally with 
water, and syringe them daily in the growing season, not more to promote free growth than to secure 
their being kept quite clear from insects. Manure water may bo used occasionally when the pots ore 
full of roots, and care must be token to stop plants regularly, and to train Aem into proper form. 
Towards the end of the season, when the growth is nearly completed, place the plants in the full sun, 
to secure the ripening of the wood, as, unless the wood is properly matured, they will not flower pro¬ 
fusely, especially if the plants are in free and luxuriant growth. The Acacias are very liable to be 
attacked by white scale, the best remedy for which is hot water, applied with a syringe until the in¬ 
sects are washed off.—A. 


- 1 - 

THE VINEGAR PLANT. 

Ml VERY interesting series of observations respecting the Vinegar plant, were recently laid before 
^ the* Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Dr. Balfour. Of these, which we have not hitherto been 
enabled to noticjc, we now present a summary:— 

Much intci’cst has been recently excited by the statements relative to the Vinegar Plant. This 
plant, wliich has a tough gelatinous consistence, when put into a mixture of treacle, sugar^and water, 
gives rise to a sort of fermentation by which vinegar is produced. After six or eight weeks the 
origmal plant can be divided Into two layers, each of which acts as an Independent plant, and when 
placed in syi-up continues to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain periods of growth. The vinegar 
thus pi'oduced is always more or less of a syrupy nature. Various ooiijeotares have been hosarded os 
to the origin of the so-called Vinegar plant, some stating that it oamd from South America, or other 
distant regions, and othmjihat it is a spontaneous production. Lindley states that it is a peculiar 
form of PenieUUtm g/oiAufin, or common blue mould. Hiere seems to be no doubt that it is an 
anomalous state uf mould, or of some fimgus allied to it, and the peculiarity of form and consistence 
appeam to be owing'to the material in which it grows. In place of producing the usual cellular spori- 
ferous stalks, the mycelium increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular threads interlacing 
together in a reinaikable manner, and producing one expanded cellular mass, with occasionally rounded 
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bodice like eporee ia its substance. The cellular filaments are seen under the microscope, llie ten¬ 
dency to divide in a merismatic manner is common in many of the lower cloases of plants, and thb 
seems to be what occurs at a certain period of growth, when tho plant divides into two laminm in a 
horizontal manner. If the plant is allowed to continue growing, it forms numerous one above 

the other, somewhat like the mode in which some monocotyledonous stems or corms increase. The 
anomalous forms of fungi, in certain circamstances, have lately excited much interest, and Mr. Berkeley 
has called attention to some of the remarkable tiunsformations which they undergo. These transfor¬ 
mations arc such, that many forms considered as separate genera are now looked upon as mere varieties 
of ono flipiaoi&tt. 

That mould of various kinds, when placed in syrup,' shows the same tendency to form a fiat 
gelatinous, or somewhat leathery expansion, is shown by tho following experimentsSome mould 
that had grown on an apple was put into syrup on the dth March, 1861, and in the course of two 
months, there was a cellular flat expanded mass formed, while the syrup was converted into vinegar. 
Some of the original mould was seen on the surface in its usual form. Some mould from a pear was 
treated in a similar way at tlie same time, and the results were similar. So also with various moulds 
growing on bread, tea, and other vegetable substances, llie effect of these moulds was in most cases 
to cause a fermentation, which resulted in the production of vinegar. In another experiment on the 8th 
November, 1860, a quantity of raw sugar, treacle, and water, were put into a jar without any plant 
being inti'oduced, and tlicy were left untouched tiU^March 6, 1851. When examined, a growth like 
that of the Vinegar plant was visible, and vinegar was formed. The plant was removed and put into 
fresh syrup, and again the production of riiiegar took place. 

It would api>ear flrom experiment that when purified white sugar alone is used to form syrup, the 
plant when placed in it does not x^roduce vinegar so readily, the length of time required for tlie change 
varying from four to six months. There may possibly be something in the raw sugar and treacle 

whioh. tonda to proaioto tho ooetotui oliango. 

Dr. Oreville, than^rhom few ore better acquointod with the lower orders of vegetation, has stated 
his belief, that the Vinegar plant is an abnormal state of some fungus. It is well known that many 
fungi, in peculiar circumstances, present most remarkable forms; for instance, the so-called genus 
Mycemma of Pries, as well as the genus Ozonium, Even some of the Agarics present anomalous 
appearances, such as the absence of the pileus, &c., in certain instances. The remarkable apx)earances 
of Dry-rot, in different droomstances, are w^ll known. 


GARDEN NOTES OP THE MONTH. 

M r. van BUREN, in tlie American Horticulturist (vi., 575), notices, in rei^^ect to blue flowers :--t. 

That a large majority of our natives plants, bearing blue flowers, bloom either early iu spring or }atc 
in autumn, and he enquires,—Do blue flowers require and consume more oxygen thou those of other 
colours? The bruised petals or expressed juice of red flowers exposed to the atmosphere change to a 
blue colour: Ts this caused by absorption of oxygen ? If so, may not plants consume a greater 
quantity at these seasons than when the air is in a more rarified state ? Or does the intensity of the 
solar rays alone cause a redundancy of Inrighter coloured flowers in summer i* a. Wild oiue-tlowerlng 
plants ore more frequently found in moist, shaded situations, than in more exposed, sunny spots. The 
colour of many plants may be changed from pole red to blue, by employing “swamp mould,” and 
keeping them in the shade. Fursuiug these hints, he suggests that blue flowers might, by perseverance 
through several generations, be produced nn many plants now producing flowers of other colours. 

Heartsease in pots are Ifltely to form quite a feature at the Metropolitan exhibitions. We hear that 
onr indefatigable friend, Mr. Turner, of the Royal Nurseiy, Slough, will have pkmts. fine compact 
^Moimens (covered with scores of flowers), eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. Such plants will 
do more to draw attention to the growth of many cut flowers os would cover a rod of 

ground. 
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€0 GARDEN NOTES OF TIIE MONTH. 

As an example that pine growing is progressing in other oouutries as well as Britain, a friend writes 
us from the Azores that he cut, in 1B51, ** a Cayenne Pine, weighing twelve potmds; five Trinidads, 
averaging eight pounds each; and twelve Moscow Queens, six pounds each (one over seven pounds), 
llie only accommodation I have for growing them is a dung>pit, twelve lights long. As soon as the 
fruit is cut, whioh is about the end of August, the plants are taken up, the bed refreshed, or renewed, 
and the strongest suokers are planted out, and by growing them late into the winter, whioh this 
climate admits of, and keeping them a little later at rest in the spring, I expect to start even a better 
lot than 1 had last year.’' This is gratifykig intelligence; and considering that St. Michael is only 
fourteen days, if the wind is favourable, from England, would not pines pay there as a commercial 
B|)eoulation ? for if cut just as they began to ripen, they would be in prime condition for the table 
when they got to this country. 

Chrysanthemums promise to become very general favourites, and blooming, os they do, in the very 
depth of winter, deservedly so. Wo have recently received a little hrwjhnrVf “Tlie Cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum for the production of specimen blooms,” by G. Taylor,* and a veiy useful little work 
it is. Mr. Taylor is oerttiinly one of the most successful of the metropolitan growers, and though the plan 
he recommends for specimen blooms i^ not calculated to produce speeimeu ” or handsome plants, still 
there can be no question but that his proctico is a good oue. We saw his productions at the Stoko 
Newington Show, in November 1851, and we must confess the flowers surpassed our notions of 
perfect growth, some of the blooms being more thah six inches in diameter. We thereibre can eonii- 
dcntly recommend the work as being a good shiUing*s worth, and aliook from which the amateur may 
glean much information, not only upon treatment, but also upon the most suitable kinds to grow for 
cut flowers, for specimen plants, and also of the pompons. 

In buying plants, amateurs cannot commit a greater mistake than that of purchasing plants, 
deficient in quality, for the sake of their oheapness; for though they may accord with the frec-tiudcr’s 
notion of “ cheap, cheap,'* yet, in the majority of cases they will, as compared witli good plants, he found 
dear. An illustration occurs to us:—Six months back we pui’chased a quantity Of plants, for which wo 
paid from half a guinea to two guineas each. Among them was one plant of which the nurseryman said, 
« ^ you will SCO, is not my growth, but it is tho best 1 can procure ;** and true enough it bore 

good evidoiicc of not being his growth, and even to the present time, though it has been subjected to 
pieoisely the same treatment as tho others, it is not worth so much as kinds purchased at tho same 
price by seventy-five per cent. It is, therefore, quite certain, that a pi*operJy started, well-grown 
plant, may be ” cheap** at ten shillings, while a badly grown one, though quite as large, would be deal* 
at half-a-crown. I’ricos in nurserymen’s catalogues must be regwried os lepresentiiig a certain article, 
and that which upon paper may be regarded as ** dear,** will, when quality is taken into consi¬ 
deration, he found very cheap. Wc have never bought plants at a ** cheap shop” hut once, and wo 
SO' dearly for our experience, that wc shall never deal at such a shop again. The ** labourer is 
worthy of his hire i” and good plants ore v'ortliy of their price. In tliis as in all other garden requi¬ 
sites, the best will be found the cheapest.—P. 

The Anomatheca cruenta is an excellent little plant for small beds, or for planting near tho 
edges of largo ones or borders, and answers exceedingly well under tlie following treatment:—Early in 
March pot the bulbs in equal parts of loom, dung, and loaf-mould, with a good admixture of sand, 
putting four bulbs in a pot; place thorn in a pit, or cold frame, until the season arrives for turning out, 
w hen they should be planted in a bed of similar compost, without disturbing tho roots. With ordinary 
attention they will then gi*ow vigorously, and flower profusely, from June to November. If bloom is 
all that is i*equircd, the seed-pods should he cut away as the blossoms fail; but if increase of stoek bo 
required, seed may be eojly saved, and bulbs raised; they are also readily increased by ofisots. The 
bulbs should be tfiken up befrre frost sets iu, potted in silver-sand, and stored in a diy place secure 
against frost for tho winter. 

v 

i • Loniifm: Fublliilicd by the Author, 7, r«rk Street, Stoke Newington. 
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THE WABINGTON PLANT CASE. 




W fC have already (p 5) given a view of the parlour aquarium, contrived by Mr. Warington, and 
which may well hear his name; and have also explained in his own words the principles on 
which success depends, llicso principles, it must be obvious, otoit of various modes of application 
so that our former illustration is to bo regarded rather os an exemplification of the principle than 
OB a model. 

Wo now subjoin another design for an aquarium, or Warington case, with the view to indicate, to 
some extent, the variety which may bo attained, by combining this with the Wardian case. It will 
be obvious that this combination will afford scope for a much greater variety of form than would have 
been brought out by confining them chiefly to tho growth of aquatic plants, and this amount of 
variety will afford opportunity for the display of a greater amount of ornamentation. 



THE WAHIKOTON PLANT CA«W. 


The design now submitted, from the pencil of A. Aglio, Esq., jun., is intended to consist of an 
ornamental zinc frame-work, a slato bottom, and the wholo of tho sides to consist of glass, used in plates, 

aa large oa tho fittings ■will allow. Tho £pont and hook will thna ooeli oonaint af a singin plato, and 

the absence of ftume-work of every kind will admit of the whole interior being viewed without obstruc¬ 
tion. The convex ends of the basin ^ibrtion arc also intended to be of gloss formed into the exact shape 
and size required. 

Hie mass of imitation rook in the centre must be formed expressly for the reception of the pUmts, 
good drainage beuig an essential feature, so that tho soil may not become soddeued. The whole is 
supposed to be supported by an appropriate and elegant stand. 

’It is interesting to mention that the Zoological Society intend to flt up a case on Mr. Wariugton’s 
[ principle in their garden in the Eegent’s Park. 














THE CAMELLIA.—SCIENTIFIC GLEANINOS. 



THE CAMELLIA, 


( 
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0 F all the greenhouse plants this has been generally esteemed as the best, because of the tine 
appearance of the plant at all times, and its extreme beauty 'vrhen in flower. The plant is always 
grand, the foliage being broad, deep green, and shining; but there is nothing so rich as its bursting 
blossoms. 

When the cultirataon of Camellias is commenced with plants sent in small pots from a nursery, and 
they are intended to be grown of a good form,—if they are at all lanky in their growth, it is best to 
out off their heads at once, or to cut them in pretty severely, taking care, however, not to out below 
the point where they were worked. The plants will branch out freely and become much hand¬ 
somer for this operation; and it is as well to lose the first season os to grow a plant that is ugly, and 
will require to be cut down ultimately, for the older it gets the loss tractable it is. 

It is often complained that Camellias will not set well for bloom: this arises from bod maAgement 
As soon as they begin to grow they require greater warmth and no check. In the summer months 
they often get put out in the open air to experience the changes of wetness and dryness, hot sun, cold 
winds, Ac., whereas they should be in some well sheltered place, whei’e neither the mid-day sun nor 
the north or east wind can reach them. A greenhouse without fire heat, and with shade against the 
mid-day sun, will bo found perhaps the best place for them, unless they are placed in a canvas house 
such as Tulips are grawn under; they continue growing there till tlie bloom-buds are developed, which is 
almost a matter of certainty. The fault in the management of these is much the same as that which 
attends American plants. Directly we have had the bloom we are careless of the plant; instead of 
which, it is the time, of all others that we should he most careful; for stinting tliem of water, giving 
them the hot sun, exposing them to north-east winds or high winds of any kind, or allowing them 
too mucli wet—which, if exposed in a rainy season is inevitable, will assuredly spoil the next year’s 
bloom. 

AVlion, therefore, we commence growing the Camellia from a small ^lant, the greenhouse—and a 
part of it out of the draught,*-^ the coolest part of au airy stove, would be the best place, and they 
should not be exposed to the open air until they have completed their growth and set their bloom buds. 
If we grow the plant in the stove, it must be brought by degrees iiito the greenhouse, and then into a 
cold pit. It is rapid change from heat to cold, or from cold to heat, excess of water, or too little of it, 
that makes them cast their buds. The Cam^lia is by no means a tender plant, but it does not thrive 
well in rapid changes. « 

As often as a pot gets filled with roots, so often aliould they be^shifted to larger pots; but this 
should be as the bloom declines and before they make their grow^, or not till they have begun to 
swell their buds in the early months previous to opening, in both which states the plant wants extra 
nounsbo^nt; but tho shifting must be managed without the least disturbance to the fibres, or the 
plants would throw their buds. The soil for the Camellia should be loam from rotted turves, onc-half; 
cow or horse dung fully rotted to mould, one-fourth; peat, one-fourth. These ingredients sliould bo 
well mixed.—X. Z. 


SCIEFTiriC GLEANINGS. 

g YC ADEiE), which, treia the number of their fossil species, must have occupied a for more impor¬ 
tant place in the anc^t, than in the present vegetable world, accompany their allies, the 
Coniform, from the coal foi^mation upwards, but are almost entirely wanting in the variegated sand¬ 
stone, which contains the l^oins of a luxuriant growth of certain conifers of peculiar form, Voltzio, 
Haidingera, and Albcrtia. The Cycodem attain a maximum in the keuper and the lias, which contain 
tWi l^e difihrent species; in the cretaceous rooks marine plants and naiades predominate.^ Thus, the 
lijest of Cyoadem of the oolitic period has long disappeared, and in the oldest groups of the tertiary 
foqillllll^on this family is very subordinate to the coniferfle and tho palms. The lignites, or beds of 
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brown coal, which are found in each division of the tertiary period, contain, among the earliest land 
cryptogamia, some pahns, a great number of conifer® with well-marked annual rings, and arborescent 
forms (not coniferous) of a more or leu tropical oharocter. The middle tertiary period is marked by 
the re-establishment, in ihll numbers, of the families of palms and cycade®; and finally, the most 
recent shows great similarity to our present vegetation, exhibiting suddenly and abundantly various 
pines and firs, cupulifer®, maples, and poplars. The dicotyledonous stems in lignite are occasionally 
characterized by colossal size and great age. In a trunk found near Bonn, Noggerath counted 792 
annual rings. In the turf bogs of the Somme, at Yseux, near Abbeville, a trunk of an oak tree has 
been found above fourteen feet in diameter, which is an extraordinary thickness for the extra-tropical 
parts of the old continent.— liumholdt'B Cosmos. 

The Spanish Dagger Plant, Yucca aloifolia, a plant very commonly used in Jamaica for making 
fences, yields a fine paper-looking substance, which is got by breaking the lower part of the leaf along 
the midrib, then pulling each half gently from the cuticle which covers the upper surface. It is most 
cosily got from the young leaves, as in them only it separates freely. It can also be got equally well 
from the young leaves of the Yucca glorioca. It is an excellent article for making artificial flowers, 
os it takes on colours freely. 

In Junghubn's Travels in Java,** we find an account of the remax'kable forests completely cover¬ 
ing an ancient volcanic mountain (Manella-wanzie), over 9000 feet high. The woods near the summit 
have a ver}*^ peculiar choriictcr. One of the most frequent and conspicuous trees is Thihaudia vulgaric, 
the trunks of which here attain enormous thickness, some as much as ten, others eight, most above six 
feet in circumference. AiFected by tlio exposure of the elevation, they are gnarled, curved, and abun¬ 
dantly branched at a height of throe to six feet from the ground, their branches being very much con¬ 
torted, and spreading widely. Thiha^idia rosea and OauUheria lettcocarpa (fifteen feet high), Photinia 
integrifolia (twenty-five to thirty feet high), ChiapKalium jamnicum^ and Vircya retusa, are other cha¬ 
racteristic plants: but I^ptospermum javanicumi with its white-spotted dome of leaves spreading over 
the Vircya^ or a Gnnphalium.cM. Hedera squarrohOt creeping flurund wide among the trunks and branches 
of the other trees, arc particularly striking. Scarcely a tree is found of which the trunk is not short 
and divided low down into numerous gnarled, curling, and most iiTogular branches. The tree-fern 
Cyathea oligocatpa, which rises fifteen or twenty feet high, straight as a dart, and bearing its 
radiating crown of fronds at the summit, becomes thereby the more oonapicuous. Herbaceous fwns 
are abundant, as also other Cryptogams, such as fungi. But the most curious of this tribe are the 
mosses (Hypno, Leskeat &c.), which clothe the trunks and main branches of the trees with cushions 
a foot and more in thickness, ezaggerati^ the monstrous appearance already given by the irregular, 
twisted mode of growth. They also cover the damp ground to such an extent, that the flowers of the 
rhizanth, Balanopkora ehngata, parasitical in the roots here, can scarcely cut their way through. 
While the mosses clothe the trunks and main branches with their deep green enshions, heightening 
the gloom of the forest, the smaller branches and twigs are overgrown with whitish grey lichens 
( Usnea)t fluttering in the wind, and completing the charaoter of such an ancient forest, hoary with 
time.—A. U. 


CALCEOLABIA TETBAGONA. 

P OSSESSING considerable beauty in itself, this shrubby species of SBpperwort promises to ofiferd 
matoials which may effect that improvement in the worn-out garden Calceolarias which the 
Cape species of Pelargonium are beginning to bring about in the case of the enfeebled florists* breed 
of this latter popular flower. If its properties can at all be brought to bear upon the domesticated 
Sl^perwort, we may yet hope to see some of thdr; acquired beauty of flower, united with a vigorous 
constitution and good habit of growth. 

The species has been lately introduced from Peru by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, and was produced 
by them at the London exhibitions during the past summer. It forms a true shrub with a ooxmdlkt 
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MERCURIALE ANNUELLE." 


Famille naturelle, Les Euphokbiees. 

Systcme sexuel; Dioecie, EiirNEXimaiE. 

M 

Afercurialis annua* Liirjr. 

Vulgairement lawgnole, iarimberge, lemercoret* 

Cette plante esi si frequemmeni cmploy<5e cn mddcclne, qu*oi& 
csl ir^s-heureax de la irouvcr dans tons les jardins, ou.souvent 
cllc incommode par sa fccondite. Sa tige est haute d'un ou deux 
pieds , droile, rameuse et anguleuse. Ses fcuillcs sont oppo- 
t^cs, grandes, ovales, pointues, dentees, d^un vert clair et tr^s- 
glabrcs. Ecs fletirs mfilos et les ileurs femellcs sont situ^es ordinal* 
remcnt sur des indiyidus diff^rcns. Les m&les out les fleursdisposees 
en dpis griles ei pedoncules, el des ^tamincs au nombre de douzc. 
Les fleurs femelles se trouvent aux aisselles des feuilles, en dpis 
presque gemines et scssilcs; dies ont un ovaire didyme, deux filets 
eourts , etcriltfs eerrds centre ^^ovaire , deux styles et quatre 

stigmates. Le fruit est une capsule &deux coques et & deuxgraines. 
Fekukit; pendant une grande pariie de Tannde, 

Habits; dans nos jardins ct dans nos bales. 

DEjNOMivAiTon. En allcmand, das jahrige Bingelkraut, Ben- 
gettroiet; en anglais, the annual mercury; en danois, bingelurt; 
en italien, mercorella; en boheme,^ plana bazylika. 

Usages. On s^en sert dans presque toutes les decoctions^mol- 
lientesct laxatives, surtout pour les lavemens qu'on ordonne aux 
femmes en eouche. On en prepare un syrop simple, pour lAcher le 
ventre, pousser les urines; et un syrop compose, pour purifier le 
sang, fortifier Testomac et faciliter la digestion, ainsL que pour 
preserver de la sciatique ct de Thydropisie. Quelques niedecina 
preiendent neanmoins que ce medicament ne convient pas aux 
personnes d'un temperament sec, mdlancolique, surtout dans 
les pays ebauds. Cette plante entre dans le Idnitif, dans le catho* 



lico& et dans plnsieurs'antres compo^ilons. Quel^es personnes 
en font bouillit' une poign<Se dans un bouillon de veau, qu*ils 
prenneni & jean pour Idcher le ventre. 

Gt;i.TtraE. On ue la cuitive que dans les 4coles de botaniqiH? et 
de pbarmacie, parce qu’elle sc trouve dans presque tons les 
iardins, • 

BXPLtCATIOir DB LA BLANCHE. 

I. !\fcrcuriale annuelle, individu mMe. a. Ficur raiile ^roas'ie. 
3. Fruit de grandeur nalurellc. 4* Idem, gross! et coupe iraus- 
versalemcut. 











HTPOXia BOOFERII.—BWAINBONA 0fl»01tNll. 




HYPOXI8 BOOPERII.* 


W E are indebted for our drawing of thui fine grecnhouee perennial to the Rev. T. Roopw, of Wiek 
Hith Brighton, It is a most,^ elegant pknti even when not in fiower, but it has also the recoin* 
mendation of being a very free bloomer^ Mr. Hooper’s plant having continued in blossom from March 
until August. Under the influence of sunshine, the golden stars of these HTpoxids are very attractive, 
and especially so in this if. Mooperii, fkem their size as well as their number, 'fhe species is allied to 
H. vUUipiliSj but is a larger and much fbore showy plant. 

On a short stout erect rhizome, the elongate leaves are disposed in three ranks, about four being 
produced at one time in each scries; they measure from nine to eighteen inches in length, and are 
about an inch and a half in breadth; the base is narrowed, and there they embrace the stem; the apex 
is drawn out into a long tapering point. Both surfaces boar stellate hairs, but those on the upper 
surface arc scattered, whilst those below are more dense, and produce a hoary appearance. The flower- 
scape is about a foot long, and hears from four to six flowers, disposed in a kind of two-tier umbel. 
At the base of each pedioel is a subulate bract shorter than the pedicel Itself, and having a membranous 
border; the pedicels are about Us long as the perianth, and, as well as the bracts and outer surface of 
the perianth, ore covered by long shaggy white hairs. Tlie flowers are bright clear yellow inside, 
green without, and, when expanded, ore nearly an inch and a lialf id diameter, forming a,brilliant 
golden six-pointed ^ar. The three outer divisions of the perianth are ovatc-lauceohite, shaggy cm the 
outside, the three inner broader, very obtuse, and hairy only at the very base. There are six yellow 
ercoto-patent stamens, having an arrow-shaped base, and attached to short flat conical filaments, 

Wc have not found any described species which agrees with the present, and have therefore much 
pleasm^e in appending to itjhc name of its discoverer, Captain E. Hooper, by whom also it has been 
introduced to our gardens. It was found by Captain Hooper growing near the mouth of the Buffalo 
river in Kaffroria, and was introduced in October 1848. 

This is an easily managed greenhouse or frame plant It requires complete rest and drought iu 
winter, with immunity from frost, and a sunny situation through the summer. The soil should be 
sandy, and the pots thoroughly drained. The only means of increase is by seed, which Mr. Hooper’s 
plant has already essayed to perfect, but we believe no progeny lias as yet been obtained.—M. 


SWAINSOKA OSBOENII.t 

T his novel and very distinct species of Swaiqpona has been raised by Messrs. Osborn & Sons of the 
Fulham Nursery, and flowered with them in October 1851, when our drawing was made. It hod 
been sent them by a correspondent from the Darling Downs, in Australia, where it was found growing 
by the side of water. Messrs. Osborn expect it to prove nearly hardy, it having been kept by them 
daring winter plunged under shelter along with hardy herbaceous plants. The plants potted early in 
spring, and kept in a cold frame, bloomed in the course of the summer and autumn. It is a very 
ornamental half-hardy sub-herbaceous perennial. 

The habit of the plant is dwarf, afid it is a very free bloomer. The stems are su&'uticofie, erect, 
branched, and faintly streaked* The irnequally-pinnate leaves consist of many (nine to fiftocm. usually 
twelve) pairs of Small lineir-oblong retnse leaflets, narrowed towards the base, channelled by a sunken 
midrib, and having a smooth suriace to the naked eye, but under a lens seen to be Sprinkled over, 
< ei^eoiaUy when young and on the lower snrfooe, wi^ minute transparent warts or glands. They 
have sinall bluntly triangular sripuleB at their base.' The flowers are large, fow in nunfoer on the 
raoeuieSi but the latter are niimcn^ and grow about as long os the leaves, sometimes loiigm*; the 

• jy. JMlwrji, a. ly.— FfljOiS; tesvwSrilukiaa, rwnmd, eloogsts, soately ketisd. narrowed j^low and inbrlMte at the bois, 
tausrint into s long polat, olothed skoye wttk eoattered etelUie haim, lanate bensaik; s(h^ Iw to six Sowerod, auMb shonsr 
iknaIksles'^ «nd as as the kraeto psdicebi and saterlor of porianth skaggy with tong hairs; pedleels as long as ths 
pstionth, noseUiw tlw snbolato meinhfftiioifs-edg^ 

^ » tftoi rfiW MW Qitorsl*; a. smootti; of nine to ilftoen pairs of Unear-obtong retose tosftots ; rsoetnss ibw 

Sowsfsd, Skoal sgusniag ths toavss; psdtosls without bnotsotos, twtoe as tong as the oiUate-tootksd calyx.—V. 




TK£AT1I8||V or TBS JAVABS8S BEODQDBMXISON. 




pedicels are twice as long as the oalys, and come from the azi) of a small hraot» but aroj in onr apepi- 
men, entirelj without braoteolea; the calyx teeth are Mnged with minate transparent hairs, ^hich 
are probably glandular when fresh* The colour of the corolla is a deop rose, daihor on the heel, and 



fbding purplish. In the dried state we find but imperfect traces of calli on the standard* The stigma 
it bearded on one aide along the bade, which ebaracter, conjointly with its habit and the propor- 
tions of the corolla, has led us to rofor it to Swainsoiuu The fruit we have not seen, but the ovary is 
shorter than the stamens, smooth, and attached by a footstalk about aa long as the calyx. 

To cultivate this plant well, it should, when growing freely, be liberally shifted into a good com* 
post of peat and loam, and early in spring the tops of the dioots should be removed, in order to pro- 
dace a greater number of stems, and these should be suffiared to grow on till they flower. Cuttings of 
the young shoots will affind means of propagation. Until its hardiness has been ascertained, it should 
be treated as a frame plant*—M. 


TBEAThOaiT OF THE JAVANESE IIHODOHENBUON. 

n DMIRERS of the Bhododendron must look upon the recent addiAms to this group of flowering 
S3\ shrubs with high anticipations, and, no doubt, a new era is about to commence in the history of 
these favourite shrubs. Rhododendron javanicum stands oonspicuous among J|ie novelties, being 
new in colour, the flowers bold, of mtxch substance, and freely produced; and the foliage broad and 
glossy. In Java, this plant is frund growing on volcanic mountains, at an elevation of 9000 feet and 
upwards. In the same locality ore found the GnuHheria hucororpa, a dwarf shrub, with red 
hairy stems, alternate cordate-acuminate serrated loaves, and small lily*of-the-vaIloy-like flowers, 
but chiefly remarkable for the numerous white berrios vrith which it is ilbdded in the win^r season, 
even when the plant is not more than one foot in height. On the same mountains grows the crimson- 


flowered Vaooinium Rollhsonit, 

JRAcdiMlsnifroa^tMsatcmnispBrtly epiphytal in haUt, being found occasionally on tho decaying 
trunks of trees; at other times on the sides of the mountains, in a ricdi vegetable deposit, intermixed 
with spent lava, and which is also overgrown with Mosses, and a HymenophyUuin very much like our 
native It. tuntridgertbe. Various Lichens, of delicate thread-like texture, cling to the stems and 
branches* It has also been detected, in sonic instances, on the crumbling walls of old buildings, said 
to be the Idol Temples of tho Javanese. In these native wilds it rarely attains a greater height than 
six feet, and forming a spreading bush. The stems of imported plants of It jamnieunt ore strangely 


ooutorted in their growth, whioh appears to be produced by the efforts of the plaut to disentaugle 
itself from the smtounding vegetation f but seedlings raised in this country are free from cforvature, 
either of stem or branch. It is a difficult plant to Import in a living state ; the long sea voyage— 
generally five months—tho pent-up atmosphere, and the extremes of tempt'rature to which H is sub- 
jeotedi being anything but congenial to the well-beuig of a menntaiii plant 


The minority of the plants at ptesent in this country wore raised from seeds ripened and eolleeted 
in Java in 1847, and received early in the spring of 1848* They were immediately sown in the usual 
manner, and hod germinated in about three weeks \ and, aUhougl^ they require the gxeatNt attention 
during the first twelve months of frmir existenee. after that tiiM they are as easily managed as an 
ordinary RhododendLron or Asalea. If the plsnts requite re-potting,let it hi donesssocni as the young 
leaves begin to unfold themselves. The pots should he rather small in proportioa to the else of the 
plants: thedtainage shoald oeeupy folly inie-thiivd of l^elat depth, and the te msiiti ng space eovered 
with a layer of rough fibrnue jmt The amount of diufoage amy appsar aXosariva, but it must be 
borne in mtod that the natural locally of the plant oifrto the mett edhetlm 
fgcvsnts the retention of %ltor atths roota$ the flhree, aLay age aManedingly fine,and ase soon frguved 
1^ any ezoeia df noistmo. ' 

'1^ most snitable scnl for it is Wimhledou and Shirley peat, in equal pMportiQns^wA chopped-^ 
llgether, and passed throv^ a ooaree stove, with a liberal addition if lAuup rilver sand; if toe peat 
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alHWndi in pebbles ho mnch tlte botterj if not, a few may be added with advantage to the plant. 
Whore Ondi a oompoat cannot bo obtained, nee the same as for Cape Heaths, adding rather more aand. 

The plant ia rather impatSont of the Imilb, and frequently does not break ibr a long time alter 
pruning, where the ordinary method ia adopted. To remedy this habit, examine the plant oarefhlly 
when first placed in the beat, and if it has no appemrance of becoming bnshy, take a small knife and 
scoop out the central bud or buds, and allow it to break again before it is rcypotted. 

When the yonng shoots are fully developed, and the leaves have arrived at their fell sko, and are 
beginning to harden, remove the plants to an airy greenhouse or cold pit, where they may remain 
through the winter; if placed in the latter, give air daily, according to the weather. Keep fee foliage 
dry, and supply water very sparingly to fee roots. In fee spring, as soon as the plants diow 
symptoms of growth, place them in o house where the atmosphere k kept moist, wife a tempeiutmu 
of 55** to Bif, or 5'’ higher in the sun; sprinkling them daily wife tepid water,—^three times o-day, in 
bright sunny weather, will not be too oflon. They may remain in this situation till the end of May or 
beginning of June; and they should then be plunged up to the rim of the pot in an open border, where 
tbo sun can shino felly up<m them $ fee spaces between tho shrube of an American border will be 
found siutablo, provided they do not crowd too near. The attention now required will be to keep 
them well-watered in dry weather. The leaves will soon acquire a fine glossy surface, dark colour, 
and a leathery couristeucy; and if the season k mild and showery, they will not unireqnently moke a 
second growth out of dome, and sot flowers on the shoots so produced. The plants may remain in fee 
open border until the month of September, or later if feere is no appearance of frost, when they should 
bo placed in a cold greenhouse for fee winter aa before 

When the fiower-buda are beginning to ferow of their numerous scales, preparatory to opening, 
place fee plant at fee wa^jjlkit part of tho house; they will expand all fee bettor fer it, especially if it 
bo early in the season. By thk method aa many as twenty flowers have been produced in one head, 
ail porfect, fee individual flowers measuring exactly two aud tbrec-quaito inohoe across, of a rich 
orange-yellow, and of remarkoMy firm texture: fee entire head formed a globular cluster, iipwazds of 
two feet in oironmfmiioe, which confemed in perfretku more than a fectnigl&t Tho probability is 
that much larger heads may be obtained, aa thk Wae from a aeedyng of only three yeare age. 

There is a variety of if. Jawniawn^ with long lanOeolaAo leavea, wfaioh vary In ske exceedingly 
on the some plant, being from two to five inches in length, and from half an inch to two inehes in 
width at the widest ]>art; it is from tho same locality as fee broad-leaved soit, and of much slower 
growth, but has not yet flowered. 

Although among fee reoeutly-uitroduocd Sikkim Rhododendrons feere are many i^lendid kinds, it 
is lemarkablo feat yellow is a scarce colour among thorn, if. hntiium JB. IFipAfrV, and two or three 
others, are of a straw colour, and JR* is described as having flowers of a dadc yellow, but here 

the heads are small, and the habit is weak. Hybridkta must therefore look to JR* yewMitcnin for a 
new race of hardy yellow hybrids. That these will be obtained, no one who k at all convenumt wife 
fee hutory of our hardy Soa^kt serts, can for a moment doubti directly, or iadireetiy, dicse have all 
been ohtainod firom ft arkirsfiia, eome partaking of fee oharocter of treee, and ofeets flowering freely 
when leas than a fbot id height Jj^ hSJiMly soarlets at fee present time amount to upwards (jt feirty 
sorts. For fee purposes of fee oniuuaeiital planter, fee importanoeof having a new and disfiaet colour, 
for grouping in clumps, or planfeigin fee Ammcan boarder wife the aorto already in cultivation, can 
soaroely be overrated. 

Whether JR, jwameum will ewuM% pnaw tt b difioult to say ^ but if not its progeny 
most assuredly will be. It Wehws^ybBiflLMifekfegMdneesiBeds fe feb ooo^ 
several bidmg hardy eor^ akifeeyouiylhnblfeyepom^ fee first siz monfes of fesir 

exbtenee^ Jt. s^bnbiim, M* Jbbkssemt, aud if. etuuiimomattfa were treated as greenhouse plank for 
vesy utany yean, but it k now satisfimtorily proved feat they areas hardy aa fee common kinds, at 
bwrt in fee mil^bourheod of London ; fee foUage b also much finer than when kept in-doora. JR, 

buds abundantly when ]^nted m fee qpen bordfv, and if taken up, and 
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potted late in the aatumQt or early in the apringr makes a showy oonsemtory ornament, to he returned 
to the border alitor flowering. J2. DoMonsue, as a parent, appears to piwmiaeflowm of extraordinaiy 
magnitude, and, what is better, eweet^ented; and ^ etUaium will probably be the parmt of a new 
race, admirably adapted for pot culture, being oi a dwarf habit with the fbliage of a Imly green. In 
fact, there ore now suffleient materials for producing almost any given form or colour, and to render 
this bharming fomily suitable for any required purpose.—^W. BncKLVY, Sfbojiiip. 


ALCOVE-AVIAKIES AND BOWEIIB. 

S^HE grand general pnnoiple of piopriety in garden decorations is, that they should never be otgect- 
& logs} and this, with the sclootion of sites, which should be so fchcitously bhoson as to give to each 
struoturo the appearance of being in a position, as it were, predestined for it, foims tho fundamental 
law of the oodo of landscape gardening. 

The accompanying design for an alcoie-aviaty is intended to occupy a position not distant ft om the 
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AH AlJd^ttl^tlASY. 


rHidenoe, and 3 ‘et concealed flmm it tt should form a point of attraction capable of inducing ibeqnbnt 
^its, by its convenient proximity, and yet convey to the spectator an impressioii of dfreeable surprise 
•very time it ^s ajqnxiachod. These conditions are not difflenit of Ihlfllmont. The readiest mode 
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maid be t^e following :>^Iiet oa snppoee o side garden*door of a oonntiy luraae (not the prineipal 
entrance) opening npon a email lawn enxiobed by geometrioal flowet>bede, or a roeary, through the 
midet of'^hhsh a dry, broad path leade towards the shmbbery, which is entered by a winding walk, at a 
given point of which, about half way through, the vintor is introdueed, by a sudden turn, to an open spaee 
of long, oval form, running longwise in the direction of eouth^east to north-west. This space ahould be 
bordered with a neat, but somewhat bold and massiTe, cement coping, which would form a support of 
congenial character to the pedestals and vases which arc intended to stand on each side of the entrance, 
and, at distances, all round. The entrance should ho at the south-easlem end of the oval, opposite to the 
alcove-aviory, which would thus have a &vourab1e aspect, securing the early morning sun, so essential 
to birds, espedallj in a state of oomparativo condnement. Both the entrance and the way out should 
be concealed by well-dlesigned windings. 

1 propose that the front and exterior rides of those portions of the structure devoted to the aviary 
should be of one piece of strong glass, which would enable birds to be seen without the dkagreeahle 
intervention of wire-work, and at the same time form a protection from cold winds and beating ram, 
highly important to the healthy keeping of the birds. On the interior side of each oomiiartment of the 
aviary, I would have ^||^-work only, os open as the size of the birds might render advisable. This, 
with the addition of proper ventilation planned under the thatch, would admit a sufficient quantity of 
air, and would place the birds in more open end immediate intercourse with the visitors, snugly seated 
within the sAde of the alcove, and watching the varying play of sunshine upon the plmnago of the 
moving birds, or renewing the food and water of the inhabitants of the aviary, which, it is scarcely 
noeeasary to state, should be done every day at least once, but if twice, so much the better. For these 
purposes, it is of coarse necessary tliat a wire-work door, large enough for a person to enter, riiould be 
framed into^the interior 

It will he seen by the design that a more decorative style of ruatio-wcMrk is snggesled than that 
I usually employed, a branch of garden deemution on which I intend to oflhr some advice, accompanied 
by designs, on another oooarion* 

Hustic-work of this dtanicter, if found impracticable by the usual mode—that of unharked 
branches judicioualy ittterlaoed—-should he roughly carved in wood, and varnished with trans- 
i parent, but deep brown, varnish; or might be modelled, and then east in cement, or even in 
iron; and 1 wonder much that low fences, &c«, have not been cast in iron in tool styles of which, 
however, I shall treat in a paper on that subject. The edge of the roof is surmountod by smaller 
rustic tracing of a rimilar character. This aloovc-avioiy should he well backed-*up by thick-growing 
trees of considerable sise, and the plantation should be of sufficient depth to prevent it bring seen 
through, or the offset of a dork back-ground to the structure would bo destroyed, and the spell of 
seclusion-^thc great charm of the soCttO^would be broken. 

An additioual interest might he imparted to this secluded spot, by the intiuduotion of a largo but 
exorssively simple tazza, contaiuing gold dsh; into this a gently bubbling fountain riiould convey 
a contiiioal supply of frerix water. This taaza should be almost of the dimensions of a miniature 
pond or bariu, while its slight riovation on a low stand, as designed, would give it a novel and 
architectural character, in hcoping^vrith Che other dxvssingB of the scone. Hie small fountain in the 
centre nright he made to issue from an opening of miniature rocks, raised slightly above the level of 
the vrater, and covered with vrater4oring Foiiis end Mbsses. But the exterior of the tazza should bo 
kept n^ly cleaned or painted; for wherever animal lUh* in trhatover form, is tlic object to be petted 
and oared for, an appearance df daily frirfoct order and rieanliness are the meet agree¬ 
able a4}undts to all atrangemotts for the tito ntand of the tassa is intended to be surrounded 

at some little dntsnee with a fow eemcat co|^» withto w^kli vcm low^growing profosely-flowefed 
plant is intondod to gTow,*'>*riuih as Thrift at some seasons, doable Daisies at another, or annual 
dwarf Lobrila at another,‘-^hioh would partially hceak the formality of the coping, without destroying 
jto syfnmetoical rifoct. 

I An Aviary and Alcove of this kind Wight he approached from the house hy a path if 
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tbooght advualile, in whioh obm, tii« entniuw from such a path should he from the hacki 00 aa not to 
dinfignre the open approach) and in that caao a door in the back of the Aloove ehould lead to the 
covered path* 'which mi^t paw through without mterferenco with the (dose ahrubbeiyi whioh thonld 
effectually dircnid the back of the«traeture.-*H. N« Humphuetb, 

On the autgoct of Bowara, we append the following hinta and aketchea auppUed hy another 
eormpondont:-^ 

It aometimoa happona, when treea are cut down a fewlnohea from the ground^ that they aead up 
ahoota all ronnd the atump. Those shoots grow to a greater or leas beighti according to cirenm- 
ataneea, and in some oaaea even attain a size httle inferior to the original tree. It is difficult to 
prevent these ahoota pushing up from a trce-atnmp) which thus often becomes a aource of annoyance 
on a lawn or pleasure-ground, while the labour of uprooting it is grudged. mode of overcoming 
this evil, or rather of cou'vcrting an object of annoyance into an object pf utility and ornament, is 



pw. 1.—^mne aruMP piutPAiiniQ wn a sowi a, pio. 2 —tuk 84X1 xo&s acvakoiu 


illoatiatcd by the following aketehea. Fig 1 aliews the stump of a tree (Aidi) with the young 
branches grown up round it; and Fig. 2 illustrates the frahion in which these branches may be made 
to form ail elegant canopy to one of the most natural of Kuatlc Seats—the stump of the tree; which 
may, however, be provided with a soft cushion if reqmped. The blanches need aimply to be tied 
together by means of wire; and if a frw plants of I'ry and Brier, with one ox two of the more c^cc 
climbing Hohcs aie planted around the base, the whole would somx become very compact and beau- 
tiftih Hie wiics should not be tied tightly, lest they should ent the branchca in the ooutbc of time { 
and perhaps, for thia reason, ordinary string ties would be preferable.-"-D£l«TA. 




ON THE GEEhONATlON OF CLUB-MOSSES. 

S llKAT obscurity has liltherto provailed on this sulgeot, the opinions of different authors who hu'^ • 
experimented and written on it presenting many discrepancies. Reoent researches, by M. 
Hoftueister and M« Mett^ibs, have revealed some very nxrioiis fheta respeoting the mods of develop 
ment of the new^ilants in diose species which are now included m 2 derthegsneriegnm.p of 
such as the old Zgsqpodfum ffoniraii&itim, Aefrefibum, fro., in whidi the spikes bear spores of two 
kinds| large ones in small number at the base of the frnit>*apjlBe, and amaB ones in Issge number in 
all the succeeding sposungta* 

From the researches jW alluded to, it appears that this tribe exhiMti phenomena rssmnbiliigy to a 
cei'tiiin extent, those recently laade known in the germinatiQn of Ferns, only they ere more recondite 
hii^. and escape all but the most searching investigation* It seems that the smoB q^oiea of the | 
j^^lspMwtfudenot produce new plants, but have on office analogous to that of the pollea groins of the ] 
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flowering plants, effecting a fertilisation of a germ prodnoed by the large epore. The changes which 
these small spores themselves undergo arc aa follows :^At a variable, but often a long period after 
they are sown, the coat bursts, and a delicate inner coat protrudes a little; this also becomes ruptured, 
and feouL it emerge very minute cellular vesicles which have been produced in its interior, and each of 
theee bursts to allow the enit of one of those mysterious, actively moving, spiral iUamentt, such aa we 
find in the autheridia” of the other Gryptogamous plants. According to M. Hofimeister, these bodies 
are not set feco nntil more than five mont]#cltar the sports are sown, in Selaffinella 

The other kind of spores is very much larger than the poUinic" spore, and is the true reproductive 
body, analogous to the ovule of flowering plants. The changes which it ezhihits are very remarkable, 
and it rcq[uires very minute microsoopic dissection to trace them. At the time these large spores are 
ahed feom the 8poran([||[^m, an ezccodingly delicate layer of cellular tissue is found inside the thick 
coat, at the upper end. This layer of cclU is analogous to the delicate little green leafy body prodnoed 
by the Fora spore when it germinates; bat here it is formed tnsiVfe the ^re. After a time we may 
discover upon it structures dosoly resembling the “ pistillidia” or ** archegonia” of the other 
Ctyptogamous plants, and when those have become perfect the outer coat of the spore cracks just over 
them and folds back in Jjj^gular flaps so as to lay them bare. It is supposed that fertilization now 
takes place by one of the spiral filaments coming in contact with the germ-cell contained in an 
<< arobegonum*’* At all events, the germ-cell of one of the arehegonia*^ is soon after found ealaiging 
and dividing tixio several eelLs, and growing down into the centre of the spore. Here the embryo 
enlarges still more, and gradually acquiree form, exhibiting a leaf-bud and a txascent rootlet, which, 
by their increasing size, burst the spore and make their way out, in which stage they may be recognized 
by the naked eye us closely resembling in appearance a little Diootyledoaons plant, springing from 
its seed; having a dD8cendl||||, thread-like root, and a slender stalk bearing two little leaves with a bud 
between them. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Moore, I bad an opportunity of verifying much of the above in some 
spores of SeUt^ineUa dentiaUtUa and S, itnlmifira, which germinated in one of the houses at the 
Chelsea garflenb, in the beginning of tbo past winter. I found the structures described in the large 
spores, and traced the gradual development of the young plants from them; but 1 only found tho 
burst empty coats of small spores, not having hit upon any in a sulBoieutly early stage. A curious 
feet oonneeted with this is related by M. Hofineister; aa already stated, the spores ore often a long 
time germinatikig, but the laige and small ones diflbr in their periods | thus the small apores of S* 
produced their spiral filaments in about five months, while the huge spores, sown at the same 
timC 3id not exhibit ** arohegonia” until six weeks later. And all esqwriments of sowing both kinds 
of spores tegothtur, or large spores alone, were fhiitlese; the only way m which the laxgesporea could 
be made to germinate, was by keeping a living and freely fruiting plant growing under the glass 
i shade in the pot in which the spor«|| were sown. As the small spores ripen gradually from tiie bottom 
to the top of the spike, a succession of them is thus afforded, some of which produced thrir fllaments 
at the exact time required. The spores of SeUtffmeUa MarHimit and other tropical species germinated 
in a few wiveks after aowing. These points should be attended to by those who cultivate these plants. 
They indicate also a possibility of obtaining hybrids by sowing the large r^ores in pots containing 
growing plants of ot^ speciiss, isolated by being oovorod with a bell-glass. 

The species of XysqpudNfU* proper, to whioh cur indigenoiit X. cfeeafum|tn«mdsticm, &c *9 belciiig, 
onfyprodttoe one kind of ipons, and these small. M. Hofrneister states, tw he has not snooesded, 
altei^ sspoatsd trials in oauaing any of thm to germinate. Ho considers it probable that they produce 
a " proihalliuia^' {that is, the cellulflo: stnietuire found inride the large iqpore) on which, as on the ger*- 
ttinating Fern, both **iuitlwridia*’ and ‘^arehogonia’' are produced, consequently that they are 
androgynons instead of immQSofotta--AntHOE SBnmr, F.IbS. 
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iMFATiBKfi rABczouiiATAi iMMirok, Faaoiole-flowercd Bobam. Order BalsaminAOMB (Bobam tribe).—'A tender 
annual of little beauty. The loares are lanco^haped^and toothed, the fiowere bluah-eoloured, their interior 
petals spreading like two broad wings, and the long filiform spur tinged with green. It oomos &om Ceylon, and 
seems extensiTely distributed over the Indian continent. It is the JmptUiMt ttiaeta of Colebrook; /. hetmjph^Ua 
WdUioh; JBakantuiafmi^tUt Da Candolle; and JB, hHtrophymk^ Don. 

Ecuinocactiis LOVOIUAHAIVS, OolMitu Long-hoolced Hedgehog Cactus.—Order Cactaccm (Cactus tribe). 
—A very handsome,^ well as curious, succulent greonhouso plant, nearly globose in figure, with deop furrows, 
and having cliuten nf strong spinns, tha nGntial ones four inches long* flattened, deflexed. and hooked at the end. 
The flowers are largo and bright yellow. It is from Moxiuo, and flowers in July. It has been also named £. 
hamutoeaMihua, ^ 

PoAHTLACA Tubixusokh, Lbybzii. Leysz's Purslane.—Order Portulacaccas (PurslW tribe).—This U a very 
desirable variety of ThoUusonb Purslane, differing only in having the flowers double. The colour being a bright 
carmine, it must bo a vary showy annual. It was rai^ by M. Loysz of Konoy. 

Cbmtbobolbnu otABiu, fffwJtfT. Smooth Centroaolenia. Or^r Gesneraoem (Oesnorwort tribe).—A smooth 
prostrate epiphytal horb, witli opposite obovato-lanceolato leaves, and axillary white flowers, about as lung as those 
of the scarlet Achimones. It is a native of the Wost Indies, and has been introduced to Kew by Mr. Purdic. 

DaTAKDUA NOUiUB, Zirtdltey. Handsome Dryanclra.—Order I'lotoaccso (Protcad 4>ibe).—A very handsome 
greenhouse evergreen shrub, the tiilck, hard leaves of which are a span long, and deeply pinnatifid with recurved 
lobes; they are deep grren above and white beneath, and have a very elegant appearance. The flowering 
branches are terminated by a largo yellow head. Mr. Drummond sent it fi(»m the Swan Hivcrcoloay. It flowered 
at Kew in May 1851. , 

CoNHADiA NBOLCCTA, TlooKei’. Noglectod Conradia.—Order Oosneracee (Cesnerwort tribe).—A dwarf stove 
herb, with large obovato oblong leaves, and axillary flowers (the colour of which is not stated) seated down amoug 
the leavoa It is from Jamaica, and has been raised at Kow. 

LiKDBNBEttojA vuTiCi^FOUA, UhuMfm, Ncttlo-lcaved Xiindonbeigia.—Order fi||ophulariaccfe (Linariad tribe). 
—A weed-like annual plant, w'lth ovutc leaves, and solitary axillary flowers ricl^cUow, with a di^'p rod spot 
within the tliroat. It is an Indian plant, and was sunt by Dr. Hooker to Kew. It is the t^temodia rud^tulu of 
Valil, 

Azai.ba ikdica caltoina, Zindiey, Ijong-calyxed Chinese Azalea.—Order Erioaoea) (Eeathwort tribe).— 
A ooarse-looking variety of Ghmese Azalea, having the halnt of the more vigorous vatietics of that plant, and 
large loose flowers of a purplish rose-colour, spotted with red. It is remarkable for tlio long segments of its calyx. 
Mr. Fortune found it in China, and sent it to the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it flowered last 
year. It is not of much importance. 

DsimBomvM aihuk, 'Wiyhl. White Dendrobe.—Order Orchidaoee (Orchid tribe).—A neat stove epiphyte, 
with ereot jointed stems, oblong elliptic aouminato leaves, and largo pure white axillary flowers, growing in pairs. 
It is stated to be near D. agHrum. It is an Indian species, and has been introduced by Messrs. Veitvh. 

Aoacu ooCHLiSABia, WwiUmdL CocbloBr Acooia.—Order Fabacem (Leguminous plants)^—The 
U&tU of LabiUardlore. It is a fine greonhouse shrub, with narrow sharp-pointed phyllodes, and balls of ^ow 
flragnmt blossoms cm stalks shorter than the leaves, two or tliree springSJig from each axil. It is from the west 
coast of Hew Holland, and has been raised in the garden of the IXorticultunil Sooiety. Flowers in the early 
roontlis of the year. 

O 1 .EAIUA Gvnmiana, Sooker fL Mr. Gunn’s Olearia.—Order Asteraoem (Composite plants).—A daisy- 
flowered, half-hardy Tasmanian evergreen shrub, growing to a moderate size. De CandoUe called it JSurybia 
<dAtnimtKs The learos are neat, oblong, w*ith sinuately-toothed margins, and the fbwer-heods an inch and a half 
across, have a white ray, and yellow disk, and are very freely produced in autumn. Against a wall, it will endure 
our milder winton; but a reserve should be k^t under protection. 

Zauxs caloooma, MxymU Beautiful-headed Zamia.—Older Cyoadaoea (Cyoad tribe).—A fine addition to a 

very iuburcstfing group uf bWvv abruba, liBYiUg Ituuka of less or greater oice^ orvwncU by n Suit of pi nn ated hmudo. 

lu this case, the trunk is dauxibed as ten inches high, by four and a half inches diameter at the base, somewhat 
ooutcal in form, and orownm by the erecto-patent lance-riiaped fronds, which are nearly two feet long, smooth* 
with dense, very nomerogs (65-70 pairs), linoor-felcato subacute pinnm. It is allied to SL Umm. The ^aat is of 
West Indian origin, and is eultdvated in the nursery of M. Van Houtte Of Ghent, and in the Botanic Garden of 
Amsterdam, ’ 

MAxlLtAtaA PVvcTVLAta, Hotted MaxiUaria. Order Orohi d acem (Oinhid tribe).—An epiphyte 

with groenUh-yellow flow enw having a Ihree-lobed yeUowish Bp, which is spottsd at the edge with puiple. A 
native of Brazil, and oultivatra in tbe German gardens. ^ 

EnuBnnamu 'Waonebi, Wagner's Epidendrum.—Order Ordadaoem (Orohid tribe).—A emsB- 

flowfwed Steve epiphyte feom Quatesnala, introduced to the German gardens. The flowws ore pinl^ in pendulous 
ifjcsotes. 
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PASSIFLOEA. ALATA STJPERBA. 

f LO WEEING specimens of the superb Fftssion^flower represented on the accompanying plate were 
forwarded to us early in January laat, under the name now adopted, by Messrs. Luoombe, Pince, 
& Co., of Exeter, from whom we learn that the plant, first introduced to England by Mr. Henderson 
of the Wellington Hoad Nursery, was originally obtained from M. MeiUoz, of lille, in Prance. It is 
described, by both Mr. Pinco and Mr. Henderson, as being a much freer bloomer than P. to 
which it is closely related, and of. the general characteristics of which it largely partakes. Indeed, 
Mr. Fiaee describes his pluui os being literally covered with flowers, blooming upon short i^tors its 
well as <m the long shoots, and perfuming the whole house.” It is, no doubt, a variety of garden 
origin, and probably a seedling from P. alata, but we have not osoertoined its exact parentage. 

Though unable to describe the habit of the plant from personal observation, we can bear testimony 
to the extreme beauty of the blossoms, and to the noble foliage which it produces. In the specimen 
sent to us the stem was quadrangular, with the angles slightly winged. The leaves were large, ovate, 
almost cordate at the base, slightly acuminate, attached by petioles which ore famished with one or two 
pairs of glands. The flowers are very showy, large, axillary (on the short lateral shoots produced from the 
axils of the upper leaves). The pedicels terete, and hearing an involucre of three ovate bracts, which 
ore fringed with a few (one or two p^s) glandular teeth towards their base. The outer series of 
segments of the corolla or sepals are green externally, and of an ochreouS’Carmiuo within; the inner 
series of segments or petals are externally rosc-crimson, tipped with greyish-blue, and on the inner 
surface deep carmine. The coronal filaments are purple, barred below crosswise with white, and in 
the upper ports mottled with white and purple. It is a most desirable stove climber.—M. 

Among stove climbing plants, this is certainly one of the most beautiful, and well deserves exten¬ 
sive cultivation. As pot plants, the large varieties rarely succeed well; but this being a very free 

blooming kind, probably would, If pivperly mauaged. Planted, however, in the comer of tho bark 

biid, in the plant stove, they succeed admirably, and will cover, in a short space of time, on immense 
area of trellis. The Possifloras delight in a rich porous soil, such as two parts turfy loam, one leaf 
mould, and one turfy peat, with an abundance of charcoal and gritty sand. Previous to planting, the 
station for the plants should be thoroughly drained; for though the plants delight in plenty of moisture, 
both to the roots and foliage, they do not like it in a stagnant state. The best time to plant out is in 
March j and the stronger the plant is at the time, the greater the suooess that will attend it daring the 
first season. The Possifloras, like all climbing plants, flower the bettor for not being too strictly 
tiained; indeed, they should be allowed to ramble a little; and tho branches to hong in loose fes¬ 
toons. Tho only pruning is to cut the young wood boldly bock at the close of the flowering season. 
With the roots planted in a little heat, on a tank, or in the plant stove, and tho branches trained into 
the greenhouse, many of the Passifloras will flower beautifully in tho greenhouse or conservatory in 
the summer months; and thus they may be viewed in a much more enjoyable temperature than in the 
clomp plant stove. Before the plants commence growth in the spring, remove as much of the old soil 
from around the roots as possible, and rcplaoe it with proper compost. Liquid manure may also be 
appUod occasionally. Through the growing season, Passifloras are propagated by cuttings of the half. 

rlfreued sandy loam, tho pula being plaoed in a briek botUnn heat.—A. 


THE CTILTUBE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 


THE PaiMTJLA. 


f ELE genus Primula Is an important one ia Ornamental Gardening j and, indeed, the natural order 
to which it belongs is pre-eminently dtatingnished for the beauty and variety of its cultivated 
plimts. Primula aflEbrda some of the prettiest things for flower-garden decoration tiiat are at present 
in the hands of cultivators. The species, P. etwricf-ifo, in its highly improved condition, maintains its 
eharaeter a# a standard ** florists’ flower i” while, in its unsophistioated form, it appears as a charm- 
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ing spring ornament of every garden border. The same remark is appUoable to the PolyanthnSt the 
origin of which is traced to the common wild Primrose of our woods (P. ou^orw), which has Hkewiie 
given birth to a race of most beantifiil double PrimrosesP. smensia, in its numerous varieties, b 
one of the very best winter-llowering groen-house plants that we possess} and long as it has been 
universally cultivated, its claims to attention are now coming more prominently into notice than they 
ever did before. It b the A^ne Primulas, however, that now merit onr attention. 

eAs in the case of many other plants, the gradual increase in the number and variety of thb bmily, 

1^ Buecesaive introductions of new speries, has led to a oorresponding extension of (he taste for tiksir 
oultiTatiioii— w much vo, that in some ports of the ooantrj' we now find the Alpine Primulas no longwr 
intermixed with miscellaneous ooUections of Alpine plants, but occupying a separate frame specially 
devoted to themselves. This is the way in which they ought to be treated to be grown satisfactorily; 
they form a most intei'esting collection, and present a gay appearance at an early season of the year, 
when gardens in general are bleak and barren, while the different species exhibit sufficient divendty, 
both in their foliage ai^d flowers, to give the collection a most agreeable and refreshing variety of 
character, sudx as b unknown in many families of cultivated plants* 

The frame for Alpine Primulas ought to be so placed, in regard to aspect, that the plants may freely 
obtain the benefit of the morning sun, but be completely sheltered from the scorching rays of afternoon. 
The treatment of stage Auriculas u, in many points, applicable to the culture of Primulas in general, 
which should occupy a cold shady sitnation throughout the hot season, and bo oarefblly tended in 
regard to watering. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the ** one-shift system/' os a general system of culture, 
we regard it as a good rule of guidanco in the treatment of Alpine plants; few of these succeed well 
if their roots are much interfered with, and frequent rc*potting b therefore to be avoided, if strong, 
healthy, well-established plants are desired. The re-potting of Primulas (when necessary) may bo 

dono in the autamn, bat a i^atematic yearly re-potting u by no meana deairable. They aacooed 'well 

in good maiden loam, with a small addition of vety well decomposed leaf mould, and a little sand, if 
necessary, to give lightness and porosity to the other materials. Primulas, in general, like strong soil, 
but some of them will oven succeed in very sandy soil, the plants, however, becoming weak. 

Primulas arc not fastidious in cultivation; soil u a matter of less oousequonco than may at first 
thought appear. The true secret of their successfiil culture b only to be obtained by a careful study of 
their habits; and a knowledge of the natural hbtory of those species which grow wild in our own 
woods and pastures will afford important aid in the acqnbition of thb kind of knowledge. 

The plants should be removed to the frame before the appcaoch of winter, the pob being plunged 
in sand or semie other porous material which affords fadli^ of drainage, as perhaps nothing b more 
iq}uriou8 to thb fiunily, in general, than a superfluity of water, to whbh cause alone the majority of 
I cities of fulure in their culture may bo traced. Whenever the weather b mild, at whatever season, 
the sashes ought to bo thrown off. In watering the plants after a day of heat and drought, it will be 
found advantageous to keep the sashes on for the night in order that the plants may benefit by the 
humidity, but where they are removed to a cool shaded situation foj summer quarters, thb will of 
coarse bo unneceasaxy. Dry and bitter winds, as woli as sudden changes to a low tenmraturc, ought 

to be jeoloualy guarded agaiuet ty (diming the sasheB, eapeciaUy during the apriug aeo^m, whea th^ 

arc frequent, and When the plants ore in a flowering condition. 

^Attention to the progressive development*' of the plants, and the suiting of their oirenmstanoes 
thereto in the different stages, will be found to be the sncoeisM mode of treating the Alpine Primulas, 
as It b with Alpine plants in general* We therefore enter Into no mmufo detail cd eeaaoind operations, 
as these must be gt^ded in a great measure by ciMmmstanoes, which will vary in the cose of earii 
grower. Winter b a tryitkg time to some of the apeeies ; keep them (han Alpne plants are 
^generally kept at tiiat mamt and as they often db down to the ground, do not throw out the pots, to 
tiieir roots still retain lifo, and will push forth new and vigorous Shoots on the return of spring* \ 


* ttnaisnotuMd in tba ** Vadigiaa^ mm. 
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It is important to keep this in mindi as weak plfuits seem to be especially liable to die down in ibis 
manner, and are often thrown oat as dead* The inezperienoed grower is apt to deluge his plants with 
water, when he sees them exhibit a tendency to kwe their leaves. This is the very worst thing that 
can be done} water must be withheld as mxuih as possible, and it is a difficult matter indeed to kill 
Pximalas by drought in the winter. 

Primulas are readily propagated by division of the roots immediately after spring flowering, or in 
autosmi. They ought not to be disturbed in early spring. The young plants should not be allowed to 
flower tor some time, as it weakens them; and all autumn flowering, of even weU-eBtabUshed plants, 

ought to be guarded against. They may ftleo he propagated by seeds • many of the spemes produce 

these ftoely, and they all come truer from seeds than our wild Cowslips, Oxlips, and Primroses, which 
would seem to be all capable of being iidsed from tho seeds of one another. 

Few Alpine plants are better adapted than the genus Primula for cultivation amid the smoke of a 
city. Outside the window at which these remarks are penned, Primula acotica and P. /arinoaa are 
spreading out their leaves as robustly, and puriiing up their flower stems os freely, as they did in their 
native wilds, whence they were removed not two years ago. More through oeddout than design, the 
soil in the seed-pan which contained them was allowed to get oompletoly dry throughout the winter. 
No sooner was water applied in March, than they, along with Saxifraga hirta^ pushed toi'th vigorously. 

One of the most recent additions to the genus Primula is P. aikkiTMima, whkh we owe to the 
labours of the indefatigable Pr. Hooker in Sikkim-Himelaya. He styles it ** tho pride of all the Alpine 
Primulas, inhabiting wot boggy places, at elevations of toom 12 to 17,000 foet, at Lachenond Laehlong, 
covering acres with a yellow carpet in May and June.’* Sir William Hooker, in the Botanical Magusdne 
(t 4597), describes it as the talleat Primula in cultivation, and very diflerent toom any species hitherto 
described. It may possibly prove quite hardy and suitable for tho hjerbaoeouB border; but it will for 
many years be too rare and interestiug a beauty to be regarded otherwise thou as a flrstprato Alpine. 
Mr. Smith s^les it aa a fisoa growing ** sproies. With ub it died down to the ground laat winter, and 
revived again with the genial warmth of ApriL 

In a genus like the present, where every speotes is an object of beauty and interest in the eyes of 
the cultivator, it is difficult to make a aelcetion of what the nurserymen call ** approved sorts.*’ Setting 
asido the whole race of florists* Primulas (Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Double Primroses), together 
with those suitable for flower-border decoration, we enumerate twenty kinds well worthy of attention, 
and which will be toitud to exhibit the leading features of form and colour belonging to this attractive 
family. Those marked with an asterisk are particularly interesting:— 


• P. oAplUta. 

P* oUtafih parpurste. 
F. oortQSOldfift. 

* P. denttBoUtU. 

P. elatiur cierttlias, 
P, farteosa. 

P. Mnom sPu. 
r. bfiWatioa. 
F.mnnta. # 
P. lategrlfidU. 


• P. inroloorata. 

F. marginats aujor. 
P. minima. 

• P. Munml. 
P.idTaUa. 

F. pUfUb. 

P. seotiea. 
P.Btbirica. 

» F. Bikkimofiala. 

• P. BtunrUl. 


Xn roocmtBWnding tho plunta to -ho ftt 4Ut aa potted in lstign.fliKed pots, we would not he understood 
to advocate a practice having a tendency to render fau^taM of thorough drainage less perfect Drainage 
is a vital print in the cultivation of these planto, and it ought to be kept in view that the larger the 
pot is, the greater the necessity tw good drainsg^ These, like most other Alpine plants, do well in 
shidtowpotii;.ilmuakm^whiofa inhDrti]Oaltuxo^eTafly ist^ known. They allow of the toee 
horisonM desniopmeni ^ Che roots, wlm^ is decidedly more natural than that allowed of by the pots 
usuallly to usQ. ' but the free aprmri of thrir rewtieto is essontaal 

Irir torir in tonot to be expected that u plant can contmuc in healthy vital action when its 

a flower-pot, an ooouxrenoe whirii 

the po^ ia its usual torm, is eertairily peculiarly well fitted to induce.—O. 











EPIBENDETJM KEPLICATUM. 


f HIS very pretty 
iDfifiiea of Eoi- 


A epecies of Epi- 
deudrum was exhi- 
bitcd at one of the 
Chiswick Fetes lost 
yeoTi by S. Kuoker^ 

Esq., of Wands- ^ 

worth, to whom we 1 

are indebted for the M 

opportunity of £|^r- a 

ing it. The pseudo- 
bulbs are crowned 

by the engiform or , ^^JW hF 

narrowly <• elongate j 

lance-shaped leaves, 

from between which bB 

proceeds the flower 

scape, four feet long, the 

upper half forminga largo 

branelied panicle. The 

powers, though not gaudy, 

ore very pretty, and being 

numerous, they render JL 

this species ornamental. 

The sepals are cuneate- 
spathulate, with a mucro 
dull yellowish brown; the 1^ 

pet^ are spathulate, narrowed be- W 

low, mueronatc above, of the some 
ground-colour as the sepals, and 
marked with a large chocolate* 
coloured blotch at the broad apex. \ 
The lip is white, veined with 
purple, three-Iobed, the two la¬ 
teral lobes large, oblong-ovate, 
approssod to the column at the 
base, spreading abovo; the middle 
lobe is cordate-acuminate, folded 
together backwards, and having a 
waved margin. 

It is a stove epiphyte, and inquires the 
same kind of treatment as other tropical 
mnhidaooous plants. 

^Our figure represents one of the 
branches of the ficwering paiucle in 
its naturally pendent .position, and of 
the natural 
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THE CTJLTTIBE OF FUCHSIA SEEItATIFOLIA. 

J T is tometdiat extraordinary) yet notorious) that this prinody Fuchsia) although grown in moat 
plant eatablishmontS) is more noted for leaves than for blossoms} at least, I have seldom seen it in 
the perfeetion of which it is m reality capable; that is to say, a majestic shrub of some eight to ten feet 
high) possessing a fh!!, hold, and prepossessing outline) and laden with its gorgeous tubes from the 
surfime of the soil to the very points of every shoot. 

We have, two or three huge ^nts in tubs or largo pots here, answering fully the above descrip¬ 
tion, and one has been equally fine for three years; thus proving a settled and durable halnt Now, 
in my opinion, this plant, in its general treatment, is a pretty good illustration of the old adage, 
'^killed with kindness ” It is notoiious to most of our practical men, that no inconsiderable xmrtion 
of our plants, dejfged from climes where solar light, heat, moisture, &c., exist in a somewhat different 
ratio to each other as computed with Britain, are, in spite of the advancements of modem science, and 
the moat earnest practice, compelled to assume a kind of anomalism or contrariety of character which 
does not belong to them in their native clime. Hence our ** leggy” plants, or ** drawn,” as gardeners 
term them. 

The sulijeeting some plants to an undue excitability, too, at impreper periods,—^plants which really 
enjoy a periodical rest in their own dimato,—is another fertile source of weakly or over-leafy specimens; 
and the plant in question is, as far os I have observed it, an instance of this. It frequently happens 
that gardeners iu the country, whose main business is to grow the substantials of a family the year 
round, arc both short of structures and short of heat to what buildings they do possess. The necessary 
consequence is, that numbers of plants which, in the plant-houses about the metropolis, are taken as 
much care of in winter os in summer, are by such men crarrwied away” in the back parts o£ 
vineries, where; it is almost needless to observe, they are sure to suffer neglect, not by choico hut 
necessity. Now, it turns out that this kind of treatment, exceedingly injurious to many a plant, is as 
well suited to others; and if gardeners in general, thus situated, could be prevailed on to give lists of 
tlioso things (from the experience of years) which had been sucoessfrlly cultivated under such neces¬ 
sities, it would at once show what plants had naturally been injured with kindness, and would even 
teach our plantsmcn a lesson. 

The fine plants I have here alluded to have, indeed, been annually subjected to this kind of treai- 
menti at first through necessity, and now through choice and system. Whilst they were a novelty, 1 
used to keep them warm (as gardeners say) all tlie year, and the only reward was abundance of the 
most luxuriant fi>liage; but few blossoms. Their present condition and treatment is this:—Ihe largo 
specimens are composed of one strong and woody main stem, and several subordinate ones; alt, how¬ 
ever, of sound and matured character: that is to say, wood of some four or five years old, firm, and 
possessing a shelling character of hark, which appears as though it would fain ape that of some of our 
timber trees. When profuse blossoming is past, which, with us, happens about Christmas, they are 
allowed to sink into a kind (ff vegetable dishabillg^ which would greatly alarm any young gentleman 
taking his first lessons in horticultural matters; they are supplied with water in a most niggardly 
Way, thrust away into any comer in-doors, where firost and a coaxing tomperaturo are alike unknown, 
and the consequence is, they cast almost every leaf. And now, I have no doubt, the necessary amount 
of solidification becomes confirmed) throng^ the total absence of all exciting or stimulating causes; 
there is no mependiture of the/ vital action for many weeks, and our rustic, uncouth, and iU-nsed 
Fuchsia wakes, in due time,like a giant refredlii. I must now beg the reader to take a kind hf 
magioal bound over some six mr right werics, wheh a thorough reversal of practice takes place. They 
now tttinklodwiitof their tubs or pots with little cemnoay; aportion of the loosened soil dislodged, 
and re*potied ^ very wime box {w pot agaiin; in Ikct, what gardeners term a partial disrooting i* 
pvariieeA the pkoits are to they arc introduced to any warm oomw k 

nay houiMi. WUrii ha^pm be.atUberfyjL pst'hhpsihe Peaoli-house, or it inay be a Vinezy, only 
taki^ eave to secure not only warmth )m atauMpheric moisture. The plant now is speedify all 
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activity; fbr, of all the pkota of a partially deoiduoua character, this Faohsla appean to me the moet 
excitable ato a eoand rest. 

From thte period they are coaxed into a most liberal growth by all available means; the chief con- 
ditiooB requiaite being the nsual appliances of warmthj light, and atmospheric moisture. In a short 
time they become so prolific in siu^rs, side idioots, &Cm that thinning-out has to be poetised ( and. this 
is BO managed as that a due snocession of blossoms is secured from the tnb or box to the very apex. 
Long before Midsimuner they ore blossomhig abundantly, and moans being taken previously to 
“ hardmi them off” they are henoefi>rwurd set out in the flower-garden, in a light and sheltered 
oitoAtioa. I may here mentioii that, from th« momeut the treee bloiaoom freely, liquid moauro ia eon- 

Btantly plied, weak and clear. Such is the course of culture which produces them in the highest per¬ 
fection firom Midsummer until Christmas; and little more need be said. 

It may hens be observed that no plant is more impatient of frost, in whatever stage, especially when 
in full blossom. The patron of this noble tree must consequently lay his account with a perfect im¬ 
munity from this gardening meddler. Towards the middle of Soptember, therefore, we get our prime 
pots in-doors, or else cover, on the least suspicion. As to soil, one-half strong turfy loam, and the 
other half compounded of leaf soil, cow manure (old), and heath soil, will grow them in the highest 
perfection, taking care to drain them well.— Bobert Eebinoton, OuUon Park. 


.CTJLTTJBE or THE SIKKIM BHODODENHBONS. 

f llE very general interest excited by these plants, from which the hybridizer may hope for a veiy 
great addition to our present splendid hybrids, may render a few remai-ks on whut I have found 
to be a good method of treating them not without interest; the moiro so as I have heard from 
vwiuuB quarieirs that Utey aits wu^tikutsd **uiifiby,** that 1h, apt to diu uiT darlug tbu dormant soasoii. X 

do not doubt but that this has in a groat measure been caused by over-anxiety to grow them on into 
large plants by the aid of a strong heat, thereby inducing a tenderness of constitution which proves 
fatal to many of them when removed to a colder place to rest during the dormant season. Having 
lost only four plants out of nearly four hundred, 1 think 1 am qualiiiod to speak from expericnoe. My 
seeds were sown early in June, 18d0, in shallow pans of peat, well drained; they were placed on tlie 
frtmt stand of a vineiy, then in the process of colouring the fruit, and as that involved the admission 
of a great amount of air, of course the temperature was not much above the average of summer 
weather. As soon as the plants hod made two leaves, they ^ere very carefully pricked out at one 
inch apart, some in shallow pans, and some in four-inch pots, which latter, in the upshot, produced 
the -strongest pknte. After standing in a shady port of the vinety for a few days, they were returned 
1!b the front stand, and remained until tlie first week in October. Some hod made six and eight leaves, 
but the mf^jorify only four; by this time also most of both pots and pans were covered with a close 
diort mosa oil through the plants, which, however ugsightly, and indicative, os many would say, of bad 
treatment, I judged best to leave undisturbed, and therefore removed them to a cold pit, where they 
received only the ordinary treatment as regards covering, and more than once hod to submit to several 

degrees wf j5ro»t. Hero ihtsj uutil early hi FebruAry, IGCl, Lariug reoerrod iKsArediy' «uy 

water through the winter. At that time they were removed to a fresh started vinery, and after a few 
da^s I commenced by potting the largest singly in small sixties, the next sise three in such a pot, and 
the smalkBt six or righ;t in a six-inch pot, and the whole were placed on shelves of the vinery. Of 
course the rooting prbooss was anxiously watched, and as soon as the fibres began to show, they were 
shifted into a size pot, and eventually by the end of June they were ncarfy oil potted singly in 
pots of varioas steet. At this time the question of their future disposal became urgent, and wereasoned 
tbBrt ae hothom pknte they were useless, and we could only find gceenhouse ai^ oonpemtoiy room 
to one OTvtWo of a sort The greater part must eventually he trusted to the tender memes of our 
iuioertaxn climate, and it was agreed to educate dtem to tlmt purpose. The whole were, consequently, 
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tranffemd to a portion of a new cold pit« kept close finr a few dayst and then gradually hardened so 
as to hear fell exposure, and they were only protected from heavy dashing rains* By the hegimsing 
of October they were dormant, and looked very strong and healthy. 12. AudclandU had grown to 
nearly a foot, M, Daihtmsta and 12. argenieum six inches, B* niveum and S, Falconerii to about three 
inches, with large woolly reticulated handsome foliage j the rest averaged feom one to three indtes. 
12. ciliatam is a perfect g^em as to feliage, which is close, compact, dark green, and looks as hardy as a 
Ponticnm. 12. Bdgwarthii is another very distinct foliage, so also is 12. campglocarptm •, indeed, they 
all promise to introduce a new feature in the way of foliage. When dormant, I wedged in some damp 
moss very tlghUy into all tho interstlceB between the pots, in which state they romain, and ore now, 
with tho exception of four, started into a strong and healthy growth} I give them a constant circular 
tion of air, and very often full exposure, and do not intend to let them have any artificial heat again. 
I am quite awore that by herd forcing there may be mucli larger plants, but will they stand as fiiir a 
chance when submitted to all the vicissitudes of our weather, which the greater portion of tiiem 
must eventually come to ? I think not.^JoHN Cox, Bedleaf. 


THE FRUCTIFTCATIOH OF LICHENS, AND OTHEE CEYPTOOAHS. 

f HE development of the fiructifioation of lichens has been lately brought under the notice of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Wyvillo T. C. Thomson, Esq., who defines the spores as being 
ultimate germinating ccUuIob, the product of the division of the compound granular cell which is the 
result of the union of tho conjugating cells in cryptogamous plants; sporidia as compound granular 
cells, the product of tho union of conjugating cells; proto-sporidia as the simple cells of lichens, in 
which the two conjugating ceUa ore afterward formed ; gonidia os fi^ cellules, derived from, and part 
of, the cellular tissue of the parent plant, capable of continuing, to a certain extent, t^ir development 
when free from the parent, without the intervention of the true generative act of conjugatiem (the 
analogues of free buds or hulbilB in fiowering plants) ; and the pro-swhryo in Ferns and other Crypto* 
gams as the cellular expansion fermed by the development of the gonidium, and containing the con¬ 
jugating ccIIb* This pro-ombryo, then, corresponds to the ordinary cellular expansion of lichens. 
The fronds of Leeanora tarUrrea^ a cmstaceous lichen, holding a middle plaeo between the folmceons 
and the pulverulent speoics, show first a mass of elongated, more or less filiform cells, mostly empty, 
delicate, and of a light grey colour; and resting immediately above these are groups of rounded cells 
filled with bright-coloured chlorophyll, scattered in small irregular patches, or as isolated cells among 
tho grey tissue. Above the green cells is another layer of transparent tissue, closely reaemblmg that 
below it. In Leeanora we have, above all, a layer of somewhat flatter cells, forming an imperfect 
epidermal covering. The gioen tissue appears to represent the living and actively vegetating part of 
the lichen-*determiniDg by its development the fom of the frond, and giving origin to all the other 
tissues. The grocn cells termed gonifiia frequently accumulate in masses, burst tihirou^ the outioulor 
layer, and appear as a green powder on the sur&ce of the plant. In this state the single gonidia are 
capable of continuing the powm of cell development at a distanoe from the parent, forming round 
themselves the grey hygrometric tissue; and,' like the parent plant, producing at length true reprodno- 
tive organs. This is 1^ no means a solitary instauee of tho f<»inatioiL of these from developing oells 
ill the vegetalfie kingdomr We have in tire Ferns an instance of another order propagating through 
gonidia. In tho Ferns, cells, lor^ called 8pore% are found within modified leaves, or parts of leaves, 
l^ese 0 ^ when placed in fevmu^ble otroamstsnCes of heat and moisture, develop, by nuclear divadoni 
a smaH Cellular (still part of tiiC parent plant, as no process of cell conjugation has inter* 

vened), calledtim pro-e^ On this pro^embiyo two eeHules, of different oha«aoter, appeal^; an 
union takes place between the di^G^nt cells, and the. pMltict is an ovoid body, ipenidium. Within 
tiis spovidiom by ntudear division, ipores arsproducadi only one of wMeh comes to perfeotkm, the 
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others proving abortive. The spore is developed, in situ, feeding upon the pro-embryo, as upon a 
cotyledon, and forming the new Fern. Sections mode through the apothecia of Leoanora at various 
stages of growth, show, at an early stago, a hollow sphere of delicate rounded cells (porithecium), sur¬ 
rounding a number of elongated filiform cells (paraphyscs), arranged vertically in a rounded mass. 
Advancing a little farther in development, the cells of the perithedum above the centre of the mass of 
paraphyses have given way, and among the paraphyscs a few flask-shaped, delicate cells (asci), are 
visible, closely resembling paraphyscs distended, and filled with muous or cytohlastema. Shortly the 
fluid contents become slightly granulated, and the grannies eventually aggregate into cytoblosts. 
Hound thooe cytoblasto, delicate rounded cells arc formed, which take at length on ovoid form, and wo 
may generally easily perceive within them two free nuclei. Hound these nuclei two secondary cells 
are developed, which gradually increase in siase, so as nearly to fill up the parent cell. They become 
filled with densely granular chlorophyll, and finally the two colls oorgugatc j that is to say, the walls 
of both cells give way, and the granular contents amalgamate, nearly filling up the parent cell. The 
result of this conjugation is a large compound granniar cell. Watching its further progress, we observe 
the granules becoming more and more distinct and defined, till at length the mother-cell hursts, and 
the contained cellules escape; at the same time the ascus gives way, and the cellules ore dispersed as 
spores, to originate new individuals. Mr. Thomson considers the conjugation of cells aa being in all 
orders of plants the type of the generative act. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

l^HE variegated-leaved variety of Hydrangea japonica is a novelty deserving of cultivation in collec- 
A tlohs of curious plants. It dlfiers ITom the typical plant simply In tbe variegation, the IcavcH luiTiiig 
an irregularly-defined white border. M. Van Houtte has recently published a very excellent figure 
ot it, in the Flores des Serres. It is a vigorous plant, without tho diseased appearance sometimes 
borne by variegated plants, and especially those in which tho variegation is morginaL 

Potentilla striata formosissima is a beautiful new garden variety of a now favourite race of hardy 
border flowers, of which many seedlings, of a very omamental character, arc in cultivation. This 
was raised by M. Ch. Van Geert, of Auvors, from seed collected indiscriminately from atrosanguinea^ 
AppUhyana, Hnpwoodiana^ Menziesii, Russellianaf and insignis* Its parent is supposed to be insignis 
frrtilhscd by RmselUana^ The flowers are largo, bold, yellow, much bbtehed, streaked and veined 
with crimson. It will be a very ornamental plant, and, of course, quite hardy. 

Captain Cook’s Ai'aucaria (noticed under the name of At. at p. 13} has been figured in the 

Botanical Magazine^ by Sir W. I. Hooker, under the name of columnarist which name he has 

restored in accordance with the botanical law of priority, tho specific ” name of calumnaris having 
been that first applied to the plant. It was called Cupressiis columnaris by Foster, from its column- 
likc appearance. The tree is most nearly allied to A, eree/so; and, like it, will no doubt prove 
tender, though a very elegant plant. 

It is difficult to give a clear and well-defined idea of Beauty in hortioolture. Iiossing, Wathley, 
and others, have given definitions more or less ingenious \ but beauty, considered as for as it is in 
relation with the of gardening, does not always show that harmony in its parts which many 
theorists bdievc. Coat your eyes on this plant, whose stem is so frail and fruit so heavy,—on this 
Hose, whose buds bend down the feeble branch by which it is supported; is there any harmony of 
parts P No! And mis leads us to acknowledge the foot that beauty can also exist witliout harmony 
of parts. Beauty exists in all kinds of f^nn; but, perhaps, most frequently in the round form. A 
straight line in a landscape may please the eye, but a curved line is always agreeable. Plantations of 
trees scattered over the mountains, descending tp the valleys, and dispmed in varied masses, is mme 
acceptable to Our view, as a forest, than a monotonous level wood.—Xa Belgigue Hortioole. 
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GASTBOLOBITJM PYBAMIDALE.♦ 



KnHIS is one of the most deddedlj distinct species of Oa$Mohium vrbich has come nnder onr 
A notice for some time past^ end os to form it into a fine specimen it will require peculiar teeatment, 
a few remarks on that subject may not be out of place. It is a strong free-growing plant, bnt like 
many plants of that character, it is liable to run away, or as cultivators term it become ** leggyand 
hence, to form it into a compact specimen, it must be grown freely, and cut down repeatedly, until a 
good foundation or bottom is formed. Nov in forming a good bottom of a plant various schemes are 
resorted to; with some plants frequent stopping of the young sliuuts will cause the plant to become 
bushy, but with others, as it only leads to enfeebled growth, frequent stopping of the young shoots is 
neither advisable nor necessary. In such cases the best method to pursue is to encourage the plants, to 
grow as wildly and unrestrictedly as possible, and then when they are properly established to cut them 
boldly bock to the lowest bud that is likely to produce a shoot Under such treatment they.will 
produce strong vigorous shoots, and such cut back two or three times will form first-rate specimens. 

It is thus that fine bushy plants of the Hovea CeUi^ and other hard-wooded plants are procured, and 
this in a great measure is the secret of success in the management of most of the upright growing 
plants seen in such rude bushes at the metropolitan exhibitions. We have seen a single stem of Havea 
Cehi^ when cut close down, throw up sixteen shoots, some of them four feet high, and form in one 
season a specimen such os most cultivators might justly bo proud of. The subject of our present 
notice would no doubt sucoiK^d under similar treatment, but then as it is a new plant not out of the 
hands of Messrs. Henderson, we must wait some time before we can get a strong plant to cut down. 
However, those who can aflPord to buy two plants may try to train or stop one into proper form, while 
the other may be allowed to run wUd, as we have before directed. The soil most suitable for Oastro. 
lobiums is rich turfy peat broken innsII, and intermixed with charcoal potsherds and gritty sand, but 
this kind, being a strong grower after it is tlioruughljr established, may haire a si^th oi ciglith uf niue 
mellow turfy loam added to the compost. Start the plants into active growth in February, and keep 
them by a moist atmosphere and a temperature of from forty to fifty degrees, growingas vigorously as 
you can until July. I'he plants should then be placed in a sheltered situation in the open air, and be 
gradually inured to the full sun, to which they maj!^ be exposed until they are housed for the winter. 
Shift the plants os they require more pot-room, but be cautious not to ovor-pot late in the season. 
This class of plants is liable to the attacks of red spider and sometimes thrip, but if each plant is 
placed upon its side and syringed wdth clean water, they may be soon cleared of such pests. The 
plants should bo laid upon the gross, or a clean mat, while they are being syringed, ai^ upon no 
account should they be syringed in tlie house, or many of the insects may rise again and attack the 
plants.—^A. 

This magnificent greenhouse slirub has been raised by Messrs. Henderson of the Edgeware Hoad, 
from seeds forwarded by Mr. Drummond from the Swan River colony. It will become a most 
valuable exhibition plant, frbai its bold, striking habit, and the size and very rich colour of its numerous 
blossoms. Our drawing was made in the latter part of April in the present year. 

It forms a very handsome evergreen shrub, of pyrsiuidal habit, growing four or five feet or more 
In height, the branches stout and erect, mure «r lt»a wwlly, aad denwsly oo in the young atato. The 
leaves grow in whorls of three, and spread horiawitally $ they are oval-obtuse, sometimes rotundate, 
one aad a half to two and a half inches long, tenmnated by a short rigid mucro, densely woolly on 
both surfooes when young, but becoming at length smooth on the upper side? they are stalked, the 
petiolos being about half an inch long, and densely woolly. The stipules are three-fourths of an inch 
long, setaceous, becoming recurved, at first brown and woolly, but soon shrivelling and becoming 

• wnthfilftlf, n. Bp.— Young teandieB ohd leAves, tUpulM, podunoles, braeta, and oftlyoea, denady tranentoae; 

KtlpnlM Umg asuoaona marvad ; laavea atalkied. In whorla of thx«e, emo and a half to two and a half Indhea long, ovahobinso « 
vctaiHlata,mBeioiiata, attengthamoothabowi riM»Bu*axiUiwry,doiMdywpl^,thepodmiotoBBom«w 

bvMla dark blown, tha lowor triild, the uppor obovate muoioaiKe j oaly* the upper and lateral pairs Oblige; pedU ^ 

lAHirter than the calyx; 0Tw*y aubieaillavUloae. 
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black, but not at once cast off. The inflorescence is axillary, the racemes forming dense gkbnkr 
heads, on woolly peduncles, which are somewhat shorter than the leaves, and have nearly Hhe same 
horiaontal direction. The bracts are caducous, dork brown, and sboggy, those at the base of the 
raceme trifid, with the lateral lobes longest, the upper ones obovate mucronate. The flowers are 
shortly stalked; the calyx bell-shaped, with five teeth, of which the pair forming, the upper lip are 
slightly broader, and, as well as the next opposite pair, are obliquely ovate acuminate, the lower tooth 
being equal; the calyx is permanently shaggy, with loose hairs, which are dark coloured on the tooth, 
and much longer on the upper side of the two oblique pairs than on the lower. The corolla is large, 
bearing a proportion to the broad foliage and stout habit, and is of a deep rich orange-yellow, marked 
with dork maroon; the standard is sub-rotund, emarginate, (five-eighths broad, one-haif inch deep), 
clear orange-yellow, with a small horse-shoe rayed bond of reddirii brown around a small yellow base $ 
the wings are oblongvspathnlate (three-eighths long), deep yellow, covering the boat^shaped, maroon- 
ookmred keel. The style slightly exceeds the stamens, ond is twice as long os the calyx. Ihe ovary is 
two-ovuled, snbsessile, villose, half as long os the calyx.—M. 


CAN LABQE SPECIMENS OF HARD-WOODED PLANTS BE GROWN IN 

SMALL POTS? 

HT is now about nine years since I first called attention to the growth of plants upon the lai*ge or 
A « one shift system,” as it was at that time very inappropriately called. How far the art of culti¬ 
vation has improved since, the metropolitan exhibitions fully testify; for though there may be many 
who deny the practicability of the plan, the large shift system has answered in the hands of good 
gardeners, and even bad ones must have profited by it. My object, however, in this essay, is to 
direct the attention of cultivators in on opposite direction, and to enquire whether it is not possible to 
grow specimen plants in pots much smaller than those generally used, and to some extent considered 
indispensable. We all know that some years back Pelargoniums and Calceolarias were grown in 
large pots, at least in pots very much larger than those allowed at the present time. But were the 
plants finer than they have been since growers have been confined to eight-inch pots ? Though not a 
grower for exhibition at that time, 1 think 1 may unhesitatingly assert that Pelargoniums were never 
shown in finer condition than during the past season, for some of the specimens produced by Mr. 
Cock, of Chiswick, were matchless, and, as was remarked at the time, ho quite eclipsed himself.” I 
recollect, sbme years hock, when Mr. Cock used to shovPmagnificent plants, but very deficient in 
bloom ; but In small pots no person has bloomed them more superbly, not only for quantity, but also 
for quality, of flower. The same might also be said of all the leading growers, for, though some may 
bave had a “miss,” the minority of exhibitors have presented Pelargoniums in very creditable condi¬ 
tion. Now the question naturally presents itself,—How has this been ncoomplishedP Why, by 
using composts in a highly concentrated form, by feeding, in addition, with manure water, or, in a 
word, by putting as much food into a small pot as used to be contained in a large one. This is the 
secret of success with soft-wooded plants, and can the same result be attained with hard-wooded oxtesP 
With those who have not studied the subject, the question Will be answered in the nogatiye, at onee, 
and they will “ Whistle me down the wind” as a simpleton for proposing it; but others, who look 
beyond the surfoee of things, if they look to thrir own collootions, or to the eoUeotions of udghbotirs, 
r may posribly reeoBoet plants ^ have been growing in small pots for a number of years, and yet, at 
the piesput time, hav^ not a very disereditable appearance. Many of the Loudon esdubitors wiR 
lecolloct a large i^pedmen of Hftea ampullacea, which Mr. Bruce, garner to Boyd Miller, Esq., vied 
to show in fine oondiilion every season. That plant wAs grown in a pot considerably^imoller than, was 
generally eonsidered necessary, and I think, tho last time 1 saw the jdant at Chiswk^, Mr. Brace told 
me it had not been shifted for either fiveWr seven years. The large Heaths shown seven years book by 
j Mr. May, gardener to £. Goodhart, Esq., wero remarkable for the smallness of their pots as compared 
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vith the else of plants, jet some of these plants axe still alive, and fhm not least oonspiimous 
objects in the noble coUectionB annnallj produced by W, Quilter, Esq., of Norwood. 

It is rather remarkable that these plants were not only grown in small pots, but they were also 
grown in finely^sifted boU ; for as Mr. May gave the smaUest shift possible when he did shift, he was 
eompellcd to use fine soil; but apart from the nooossity of the matter, 1 believe he hod not, nor has not 
any olgection to aifted soil for plaQt'growing. I am not supposing the plants are going to grow as 
well in small pots as in largo ones~*that is quite another matter; but my object ia to show, both by 
precept and example, that very admirable plants may be grown in small pots, and that, 1 think, will 
be an object gained by the amateur cultivator, who has not conveniences for growing large specimens, 
but who, at the same time, would lus delighted with really well<grown small ones. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that soft-wooded plants have an advantage over hard-wooded ones, 
in being annually cut down, shook out of the old soil, and disrooted, whereby they have a fiesh start 
and fimh soil every season; but they also present a much larger surface of foliage to the evaporating 
influence of the atmosphere, and hence require much greater attention in watering. Some of my large 
specimen Pelargoniums, on hot, dry days in summer, require watering three or four times between 
morning and night, to prevent their drooping; and I think 1 may safely say, a large specimen in an 
eight-inch pot will suck up four to six quarts of water in twenty-four hours, and hence must evaporate 
at the same rate. Hard-wooded plants, though presenting a smaller evaporating surface, will require 
loss attention and less watering, but at the same time, if the foliage is to be kept green and good, they 
must never know the actual want of water. The leading requisites in the growth of plants in small 
pots are properly prepared composts, good potting, and an occasional supply of manure-water; and 
these desiderata 1 will consider under separate heads. 

First, then, Soil. This, for hard-wooded plants, consists poat, procured from upland situations; 
and, in selecting it, great judgment is necessary, for it is not sufficient to say procure it from Wimble¬ 
don Common, Kpping, or Wrotham, lor though peat of the finest possible quality may be found, it is 
not unusual to see great rubbish carted from each of these places; therefore, select with care, for it is 
better to qiend a fbw hours in selecting good soil, than in carting home that which is worthless. The 
best time to procure soil is in the autumn, and it should then be placed in ridges, and in such a manner 
that while the rain is penetrating the mass, the aif has free access between each tutf. Thus prepared, 
it will ho fit for use in a few weeks; but if it con ho prepared for twelve months before using, it wiU 
be so much the better-—indeed, tliose who intend to grow plants properly, must always keep a good 
stock of properly aerated soil on hand. Peat soils differ in texture; some is hard, os that from Wimbledon 
and Wansteod, while that procured from Wrotham, in Kent, and Spring Park, near Croydon, is light 
and spongy, but vexy ridi. In the light peat, plants grow veiy vigorously for a time, especially if it ia 
used in a rough state, but it soon gets sour, and the plants die off almost without a moment’s notice. 
In the hard peat, on the contrary, plants grow moderately, but that is poor, and hence, if the plants 
'Buffer for the wont of water once or twice, the leaves turn yellow, and assume a sickly appearance, 
from which it is difdcult to recover them. 1 therefore recommend the hard and soft poat to be used in 
equal proportions, selecting it with the greatest care, and rejecting every portion which does not 
appear perfectly dean and healthy. 

Jlreafc the soil into small pieces not larger than a hasol nut, and pass the whole through a sieve 
with half-inch meshes, and take care to make every portion pass through. Then add sand and charood 
and. potsherds broken small sufficient to secure the porosity of the mass, and have some of the material 
itandiiig by so that on additional quantity may bp added to such plants os require it* Quick growing, 
.smfr-wopded Heaths do not leqdre so much sand as the arwiatas^ and the like. Some of 

the more free growing New Holland plants will be benefited by having a little nice mellow turfy loam 
the peat and souS. Fimeleas of all kinds, but more especially thefrst-growing ones delight ia 
loam, sOf do Polygalas and Bosrimas, and even Borcfiks are not injured by a little of it* Leal mould 1 
raxety.w, xic^ for aofiHNOododpUuts, as it is fiill of insects, and unless formed of good dean 
lehyssfr rhrdy wdmt it ough 
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The ttse of roag^h torfy soil liae been ottvried to a wild extreme, and bus oaueed the death of mm 
pUnta than any other thing I know of, fbr though the planta may grow vigoroudy for a time, Uie 
rough Boil, OB deoompoeition prooeeds, ii sure to become a sour soapy mass, in which the roots 
periidi the first time they get a little too much water. Mechanical action, whidi was the olject of 
the use of rough soil, may be^ttained in otlier ways, and it is much better to depend npon pot¬ 
sherds and ohareoal broken small and mixed with sand through the mass, to seoare pmsity, than 
npon the intentioea between large lumps of soil. If the soil is broken s m a l l it is the same through¬ 
out, and not a stratum of soapy sodden soil in one part of the pots and a sand heap in others, and 
hence the roots make steady and regular progress* 

Now, what is good potting? A few years back we idiould hare been told it consisted of tumbling 
tbe soil into the pots in as large lumps as possible; but, in the preceding remarks, 1 have shown that 
this was an error which I believe most gardeners have loomed to avoid. The first requisite in good 
potting is properly prepared composts; the second, clean porous pots $ and tiiie thizd, soil made as firm 
as it can be by the use of the fingers and thumb, but without resorting to tho ramming system of com¬ 
pression. As the object of these remarks is especially to direct attention to the growth of plants in small 
pots, of course it will be desirable to commence with the plants in a young state, and hence they should 
be selected while they are in three-inch pots, taking care to pick out those of sturdy and vigorous growth, 
end with plenty of healthy roots. The stem of a good plant should bo short and thick, the branches 
sturdy and evenly distributed, the roots fresh and vigorous,’enveloping tiie boll in great abundance, 
but not matted together. When a plant is in this state, pot it immediately into one a siso larger, 
taking care to make the soil firm, but never elevating the ball above the rim of the pot. 

After potting, the young plants should be placed in a cold frame or pit, be shaded during bright 
sunshine, and receive sufficient water at the root, and a light sprinkling overhead in the afternoon 
of every warm day. Of course core will be taken to keep the plants clear of insects, mildew, and 
dead foliage, and as cleanliness Is tbe stepping-stone of success in plant mauagouient not an atom 
of extraneous matter of any kind should be allowed to accumulate either upon the plants, the pots, 
the soil, or tho glass. As the plants progress in growth take care to stop and regulate the branches, 
and also, if you have couxuge to do so, denude them of their flowors for the first season, which will 
add much to their strength. When the now pots get full of roots assist the plants with a little 
WEAK liquid manure about twice a week, but bo cautious in its use, and on no oocount apply it 
except to plaUts in free growth. The best manure water for all choice plants consists of sheep or 
deer dung and soot, in the proportions of four pecks of tho former to one pock of the soot, mixing 
the whole with boiling soft water into a paste, and thenofilUng tho tub up with a hogshead of soft 
water. Keep this stirred daily fer a week, and then throw in two or three lumps of quick lime, 
which will make the water quite clear. If it can be so managed the water should be drawn 0 SE by 
means of a tap, and it must be used in the pn^rtion of one gallon of manure water to five gallons 
of soft water. Pits and frames may sometimes be sprinkled with this manure water, as the ammonia 
evolved will bo found very beneficial to the plants. However be cautiouB, enough is os good as a 
feast, and great speed is not always progress in plant management. I^bift the plants as they nN|iiire 
more room, until they get into nx^iuch pots, after which it wiU be necessary to resort to iiqiad 
manure to make up for large quantities of soil, and then for free growing plants it Is an expertnumt 
worth trying whether very w^ liquid manure should not be used at ell times in the growing 
season. In speaking of growing in small pots 1 propose ^lat the largeBt meed pot ihould not exoeed 
^thirteen inches, or, as they are generally called, No. 6*e. In pots of that sice 1 am sure irery hand¬ 
some jdontB might be ^rowi^ hud will be when proper pms ere taken, and onltivatora once takn 
the trouble to try hoyt miudi they can attain In a small space. ^ 

When the plante g^t of pretty good siee, and the pots are frill of rootB,4io doubt they may be miudi 
asiwted by protecting the pots from the scorching jwys of the sun by a oover of some kind, aaife as 
placing each pot witiiiii a larger one, or by hanging a shade idemg the front of the pots. One of MiU. 
lAwrenoe’s late gardeners once suggested to me thO’propi^ty of having a separate shade fer eadi pot, 
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oompoflod of oiled oaixTaii calico, or aomethiag of that Icind, and tl^ugh pots in petHooats may eoem 
rather ridiculoua things, I am not quite tore that such a plan might not he adopted to eofae extent 
with advantage. However, I throw these onido notions on the waters of public opinion, satisfied tiiat 
if I can only indoco onltivatoni of hard-wooded plants to moke the experiment they will soon produce 
plants as matcdiless in form in small pots as they have hitherto done in large ones. Tho Pelargonium 
growers looked upon small pots as quite ont of the question; to grow large spccunens in them was an 
impoBsibiUty, but time has answered their doubts, and success has crowned their efforts.— ’W. F. Atres. 


(^tditit plants. 


Agauthostachts STOOBiLAOEA, Klotuch, Cono-floworod Acanthostachyg.—Order Bromeliaoea (Bromelwort 
tribe).—atovo perennial, with long narrow curved scurfy spiny leaves, and a long simple mealy scape, sur^ 
mounted by a cone of yellow fiowen, in orange-onlourod prickly bracts, a pair of long ohannolled leafy spathes 
growing at the base of the infloresoonoe. H is a Brasilian plant, and is cultivated in the eontinontal gardens. 
AoACU BUUAUATA, Xiwf- ^ . 

hy. Scaly Aoacio.—Order W I 

liOguminosso, } Himosem 

(Leguminous plants).'-A re* . a # 

markable eroct - growing V t jf k 4L m 

shrub, branohcMl, and having W \ ( ff AiBSk ■ / // 

tho appearance of being leaf- iv ^ i li I J 

less. Tho branchos aro slcn- A % w V 

dor, terete, flexuose, some- ffe. ^ 

what glaucous. The leave* V 

are of the form and thickness fe- C 1 ^ | 

of the branoboa, stiff, slightly diver. vim 

gent, about an inch long, bearing in iftgi 

tnelr axils a scaly bud. The branches 

thus oppettr to consist of a scries of J| ^ ^ ^ ^ 

terminal buds seated in the forks of KvW ^ g' ^ 

dichotomous branches; the apex of ^ |h|^ ^ i 

the leaves is slightly reemved and W / 

racemes aro short, IJ ™ m F^^wMir 

and bear two or ^ J 

low flowers; those spring from the 

axils of the leaves, and issue from % ^ 

tho bad of boat-shaped brown mom- ^ mj 

branous soalos. This interesting % ^ ml I vHHy 

plant has been introduced by Mr. II I 

Prummond from tho Swan Biver, mr \ ff H 

aud has been raised and hkMSonijd by ^ \ ll I 

Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine^applo \ ^ I/ ■ 

Nursery. Like the otbor Acaeias, it \ ■ 

blooms in early spring. ^ ■ 

HAXSAMTBmmBSfJTMimsr. Hyr- n 

tle-like Hakoa.—Order Proteacme l\ 

(Protead tribe}.-^A rather pretty evergreen grsenhouie M 

tiirub, with myrtle-like foliage, end red flowers nestled 

among the leaves. It grows a loot and half high. Native of tbs Swan 

Biver sdtdomeni, and intanduoed by Drummond. It flowers about 

Haxba soovAUtk, Jttumr» Broom-like Hakea.--*Order Proteaosm 
(Paotead fribs)4*-^A greenhouse iluub from Swau JUver. It bears long 
^dsr qoill*Uke leaval^ and sessifo axillary bsidB of pale ydlow 

PmmMUAVBU vtaavmAf Dmsims. tfbrte»d-itemmed Pentar- a<mou souauata. 
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baphu.--Order OemonLOen (G^feorwort tribeO^A neat atiff shrubby itova eyei^gfreen ahrab^ the oval leiTW of 
which are buUote (blistered), and the flowers tubular, downy externally, and odloured soarlet < It oomes ttom Cuba, 
and was introducod by linden. Sohiedweilor proposed to coU this plant Oonradia wm4eo$a, bat Dr. Lindl 0 y *8 
genus Pentarhaphia has the priority, 

BisaoHOKNn&ia tvbifloiu, Ktmth, Tube-fioworod Beschomcria.—Order AmaryUldacees (Amaryllid tribe).— 
An Agave-liko cool greenhouse plant from Moxico, cultivated at Kew. Tho leaves are ndieal, and eighteen 
inehoB to two feet long. The scape rises four feet, and bears a many-flowered erect raceme. The flowers are 
drooping, hrownish-puiplo exteznally, groon within. It blossomed in February, 1852. 

TntcnovxLia albioa, Wimdland. White Trtchopfl.—Order Orchidacem (Orohid tribe).—A stove epiphyte. 
Compared with tho other species of Triohopils now known, this is of Utile value. The flowers are pale, the sepals 
and petals are yellowish, and the lip white, with a blotch o£ crowded yellow uohro-eolourcd spots. It is slliod to 
T. iorfiU$^ but the pseudo bulbs are longer, and the petals acaroely twisted. It comos from Caracoas, and has been 
flowered at Birmingham during the past year. 

Ctcmoobss mvsoifebux, tindUy. Fly-bearing Cycnochos.—Order Ordiidaoem (Orchid tribe).—An interesting 
stove epiphyte, not, however, very idiowy. It looks like a diminutive fbrm of (7. harhatutn. The plants boar an 
upright loose raoeme of pale-oolourod flowers, minutely speckled with brown; and their resomblanoo to some kind 
of fly is striking. It is. from Columbia, and had boon obtained from Mr. Linden by Messrs. BoUison, with whom 
it blossoms in February. 4lft 

Lmratxa noanriomss, Zinl^ Ktotsteky and OUou Bobinia-Hko Lennea.—Order Fabaoem (liOgumloouB plants). 
—A greonbouse bush, three feet high, with pinnated distichous leaves, and pendulous axillary racemes of flowers 
as large os those of the Judas-tree, and of tho same odour. It blossoms in May. It is a Mexican plant, and is 
grown in tho Berlin gardens. 

OnowroQLosauM Bubskubroii, Khtatch, Bhrenberg'a Odontoglot.—Order OrchidacoGD (Orchid tribe).—A 
very pretty dwarf stove epiphyte, resembling 0. i2o«sfV. It is of very dwarf, compact habit, and has white flowers, 
tho sepals of which ore banded with brown, and the Up opuminate. A largo mass of it would have a vcTy pretty 
appearance. It is Mexican, and was found by H. Bbrenborg on on Oak-tree, near San Onofro, on the honks of the 
Zimapore. 

DuNnnoBinM bioibbum, Lindley, Bigibbous Dendrobe.—Order Orchidaocso (Orchid tribe).—^A very pretty 
epiphyte from tropical Kew Holland, introduced by Mr, Loddigos, with whom it flowered in January last. It 
has long fusiform stems, bearing near the end a few long narrow acute loaves, and terminated by an erect nioome 
of three or four rich purple flowers, whlcU Dr. lAndley compares with those of JiUtta verectmaa; the sepals ore 
oblong acute, the petals broader, and roundish, and tho lip has a kind of double chin at tho base. It is allied to 
Ji Kingianim and D. elongaiumy but is much handsomer. 

BYTxnoPKTi.i.nM OBBamnrn, JT/ofoirA. Dr. Oersted’s Kytidophyllum. — Order GcBneraco® (Oesnerwort 
tribe).—A fltove subshrub, of epiphytal habits, with obUquo oblong leaves, and greenish hairy flowers spotted with 
puiple, on ineh and a half in length, with a bent swollen tube. It is a native of Central Amorioa, and was intro¬ 
duced by M. 'Warosewicz to the Gorman gardens. 

pAssnrLOBA STCfToxnas, S^hleehfmdal. Sicyum-like Passion-flower.—Order PassifloraceaD (Passion-flower tribe). 
—This is the P. odara of Link and Otto. It is a slender hairy climber, with three-lobed leaves, and swoot-soentod 
flowers, having a white corolla, and a coronet variegated with rod. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
by the late G Barker, Bsq., of Birmiugbam, with whom it fliat Adhered in 1830. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

f HE inaugural Floral Jite of tho motropolis, hold at Chistrick on the 9th ult, proves, at least, 
that plant culture is riot at all on the decline. As a whole no finer exhibition was ever seen. 
To particularuBe:—^the Aoaleas were gorgeous, the Orchids varied and magnifloent, the misoeUaneons 
planta perfect in all vcapecte, tho Pelargoniums and pot B;o«es in oonoSdovable ttuaior, and Well 

done,’' though the Boses were hardly expanded} whilst versm the senseless objections which have 
been made to the new mode of showing fioriats* flowers in pots, there were Heartsease, which it did 
one’s heart good to see, plants bearing *oaoh from a doxen to a score of magnifloent flowent. These 
matters were varied lay some finely-grewn groups of exodo Fems from Syon, and the garden of H. B* 
Xer, Eb<|. ; by voriegated-teaved phuits, eapeotalJy a beandfril CVsssts called tnarmorM or diwohr^ 
recently obtained from Java, from Messrs. Bollisson’a Niirseiy; by a fine pyraittidal«gn»wxi Felar>* 
gonium, of a new light-colourod bedding variety oalled estriWtoriwi from Mr. Ayres $ 

and by a boautifrd collection of An^ioehUun and other variegeted Orriuds, from C. B. Warner, Biq. 
Fruit was exhibited in tolerable profrislon for the seaflou, and of ahont average quality. 










VOTBLTIEB 4T THE LONDON EXHISIXIONS. 


The noveltiee claim a more detailed eniimeratioii. Foremost ^as a ttkr plant allied to Thnnbei^^ 
which came from Mysore in Britidi India, end was produced by Messrs. Yeitch; this plant, 
the He:tacentriB mi^aorensU of Dr. Wigfht, is a stoTen^limber, with woody stems, elliptic^oblong 
aeuminate three-neryed leaves, and pendulous racemes of very curious flowers, which stand "upwards 
from the pendent axis which ^mpports them, and are enwrapped at iho base by a pair of largo oblong 
rich red-brown coloured bracteoles) the corolla is funnel-shaped, with an oblique Hmb reflected back¬ 
wards on each side as in cardtiuihs; this part is yellow, with the tips of the segments of a 

rich reddish-brown. Altogether, fvom the position and colouring of the flowers, it is a mostremarkahle- 
looking plant, adapted for trninin^ bn rafters, or on trellises which will display its peeulisr flowering 
habit. Next to this in interest wos a small species of Azalba, introduced from the North of China by 
Mr. Fortune, and believed to be nearly hardy; this, which was exhibited by Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
is well called A* ama:na, and is a flt associate for the oontpact-growing brilliant-flowered A, obtusa 
which was obtained from the same source a few years since by the Horticultural Society; the colour 
of the flowers is a pleasing rosy-purple, but the peculiarity is that the oalyx is oorolloid, so that there 
seems to be one flower within another %s occurs in tbo common hose-in-hose primrose. It will be 
invaluable os a breeder independently of its own peculiar beauty. Messrs. Standish and Noble also 
had a small plant of the purple variety of the Himalayan Rhododendron Upidotum^ and two varieties 
of a striped Chinese Asalea {A* vittata), which, though pretty, are of less importance. Among the 
Ithododendrons produced, was one called onlphttreum^ from Mr. Lane, which bore flno trusses of 
primrose-coloured flowers free from tlie dingy indistinctneas which is so common among what are 
called yellow” hybrid Rhododendrons. 

M. Van Houtte sent a prettily variegated species of Aphlandra [^], in which the curved veins 
which spring from the mfdrib on each side are marked by a brood white line; and with it was a hybrid 
Water Lily with rose-coloured flowers. A very pretty Tetratheea called erieifoUa^ a stiff shrub with 
drooping rosy flowers, not new, but lately reintroduced; tlie compact growing Gaetrolohiumcalycinum, 
u very sbowy species, with glaucous opposite oblong carinate cuspidate leaves, and spikes of opposite 
orange and brown flowers issuing from between large mftabi'anous bracts; a white flowered variety of 
Impatiens platypetala s and the pretty PuUentea eridfoluif a desirable cxhiHtion plant, flgured in the 
Gardener'a Magazine of Botany last year, were all contributed by Messrs. Henderson, of the Edgowore 
Road. 

Besides their ITexacentriet Messrs. Veitcli sent plants of two new hardy evergreen trees, which in 
the mature state are said to be very ornamental. Thew are Fitz-Roya patagonica and Saxe-Oothea 
contpicua. In tho young state in which they were produced the former is an elegant cypress-like 
plant, ihe latter too much like a yew. They had also some nice .pots of their new annual CoUineia 
mulHcohry in the way of C. hicohr, but more highly coloured, and Streptooarpus hijiofue bearing 
murii larger flowers than 8, Rexi^ two on a stalk, but Otherwise similar. A Boroniay named MoUiniit 
from Sir J. Cathcart’s garden, appeared to be not different from that cultivated under the name of 
B. epathulata, Messrs. RhlUsson showed Caraguata lingtUata, a spineless pine-apple-liko plant, 
having a spreading liead of crimsoft bracts, and the curious ASaecia crietata, Mr, Cole, gardener to 
H. Colyer, Esq., of Dartfrrd, had an Ixoro, known in uursi^es as L auraf^aca : and appearing to 
be intermediate between ooceinea and crooata* A tnomising blue-flowered Zibertia was sent by Mr. 


Hally, of Blaokhestth. 

Messrs. Veitch had a fine new Bendrobe, D. chmtum^ a species with oUpng lanceolate leaves along 
the totems, and deep orange-coloared flowers, having a yellow lip with dark eye-like spots) D. 
aUto^eangfiineufn, a very handsome species, esdtibited kst year) and also a flnely-brauched Aeridee fixnn 
Mouhneia, in the way of A» affine* A pretty variety OatBaya inier^nedia^ with the upper half of 
the ehntral ItAm of the tip puspH come from Mr. Shnwsf Cheltenham. Mr. Ivison sent a good ptont, 
of the handsome yeUow flowered OMouiMni emile s a pale worthless TricJupiiia, probabfy a bad 
variety T* odednea (T. marginaia) came frpiq.,Mnu Lawrence’s garden. 





KOTEtTlliS AT TBB LOVOOK BpZXBmOKS. 


banouved if the pmeaee of Majesty and the Prinoe Aibori The exhibition was yety sunilar in 
iH leopeota to that at Chiraiok ten da^ preyionei but time had somewhat altered the Aealeaa for the 
wonwi and the Itosea and Pelargoninme deddedty fiofr the better. 

ManT’Ofthe same new plants were present at both plaoesy namety-^Bitossrs* Veiteh’s JETatnieeti- 
tm mywmiis, nwUwokri Str0phearpu8 hJloru$, which latter proves a verj omamontal 

apedes and F^Moyu patoyonxea ; M« Van Hontte's variegated Aph$ktndra, and hybrid Kymphtsa ; 
Bceompanied however, on this oooadon, by a brilliant orange half ahrubby eomponte with smma-like 
%ow^head8 named ** Cbnoc/mitim” aurantiactim; Mesm* Siandich and Noble's AzaUas oitietia and 
ammtia; Messrs. Boljisson’s Carayuata hnyulaia and Chmtz marmorea, the lattfsT, however, in 
heatttiftil state, proving this to be a most ehanning variegated plant fbr an orchid house, olimbing 
vigorously, and having the oblique elongate-ovate Iblifige richly marbled with purple, dark velvety 
green, and gtay* The following were ad^tional puny$n$t a showy labiate with awl- 

diaped pungent leaves, and largo delioato lilac flowers spotted with rose, and OastroloUum yraotU, a 
slender plant with ydlow pea flowers in heads, from Mr. Colyer’s garden at Dartford. A graocfol New 
Holland specuea of PnltenGea, with ooppeiy red bbasoms and flnb taper loaves, under the erroneous name 
of QmtphoMxum Broxomh from Messrs. Jackson of Kingston. Saratya eaul\fiorth a tall shrub with 
a crest of large dliptic-lanceolate leaves, and small white lity-of-the-valley-liko flowers on the older 
ports of the stem, Messrs, BoUisson* Hoyo Por^om, a neat growing species, liko JET. helhx, but 
the flowera having a rather paler central star, and the leaves broader at the base and more elongate; 
and Il» tuaoBokns^ a slender rootingntonmed kind, with oval acute leaves, and umbels of xmnutc 
whitish papillose flowera j together with JTocto‘f«nMf», a species with entire peltate leaves, 

and moderate sised yellow flowers with dork blotches, from Mesnu. Henderson of St John's Wood. 
QaBtt^khium calycvntm and Q. trUobumt two very showy yellow-flowered papilionaceous shiubs, from 
Messrs. Henderson of the Edgrwaro Boad. TroUiuz ckmetmB^ one Mi. Fortune's introductions, a hardy 
peitonnial with deep orange globe-cuppod flowers remarkable for the length of the nectaries j and four 
flue varieties of Afonfon, one having bright rose-red flowers, from Messrs. Standiah and Noble. Cah- 
draeon nobUiB, a very oraomontal foliagod pdlit, with broader leaves and a denser xnoie compact habit 
than the speoies commonly known as Dracam terminahs^ was sent hy Messrs. Bolhsson. A good 
plant of tile Moya PasAom was also sent by Mr. Over, gardener to ^ MoMnllen, Esq., of Claphoni. 

The only new Orchids of any importance wore the Javanese PhalanopstB Lohbit^ a species intermediate 
between amabilis and rosea, the flowera being whitish with a rose-oolourod lip; and a species of 
Dendrtdnum having something the habit of macroetaehyum, and flowers greatly resembling nohtle. 
These wore both sent by Messrs. Veiteh of Exetor. » 

These exhibitions, thongh they now leave little or nothing to be desired at the hands of the 
cultivator, do most uxgontly call for some improvement on the part of the managers, as to the manner 
in which the ol^eets are displayed. Plants with striking and elegant foliage, suoh as Palms, large- 
growing Ferns, the variegated JDraemaB and CcdodraoonB, or with an^le massive fidlage, such bb 
some of the hothouse apedes of Fum and others; or of such exotic aspoot as Cannat, MuBoOf &c., 
ought to be largely introduced, and scene plan devised by whidi the present mode of staging ooUectiona 
might be altogetiier abandoned, and grouping frir eflbet rnily, adopted instead. We throw out tho 
IbUowing as a hint to those oemoamed. The elemmt of competition oaimot probably be dispensed 
with, lu^ it would ther^Fbre be aecessoiy to adc^t some plan under which the prises might be duly 
allottad. Now t|o cflhot this, why should not the plants {which riioitid beair the exhibitor's pivaco 
maik) be set ten^Kxrarily in ooutyetition groups where convenient, and their mmits adjndlcatod 
eartyin thedai^^-Hiayhyeighto'dach^ orso thattbii laSil^be eomplcM This would leave 

ample time for tiw amngemeot of the phuits, which, under the direotipn of peraone of taste, sh o nldbe 
afterwards disposed on tiie stagea irith a view to produce the Idgheai effisot of which the materiala 
at hand are oapahleP It appeaea to ua that voiy little flaretiumi^t would, with very tittle ditteulty, 
reduce eoide shah aoheme as this into good working order j and no one surety can dohbi the sftot on 
thehe^ty of the exluhitiim if it ware properiy-^that k, tostafrilty^-i^taniad 












CTCLAMEN ATJ^SZI AND CTCXAXKN IDKttICUM. 


CYCLAMIOT ATKINSII AJSD CYCLAMElir IBEBICUM. 

J F there he a groMp of plants, of limited extont, and possessing every qnalily which should, and 
indeed, does, render them favonrito olyoots of cultivation, and which therefore ought to be well 
known, and easily recognized, but wliioh more than any other, have th^ nomenclature involved in 
difficulty and confioalon, it is that of the Cyclamens. So it ever has beon, and so it remains: for the most 
recent rf$umi of the species is not less free from the prevailing mysticUm than the descriptioDs which 
have preceded it. This has no doubt arisen from their having been examined in a dried state, in which 
many of their peonlarities ore lost sight of s and the only hope which remains of the question being 
satisfactorily settled is, that some cultivator may collect all the forms that are known, and submit them 
for examination, while fresh, to some competent authority. 

Something of this kind, we arc glad to know, is being attempted by Mr. Atkina of Poinsuick, to 
whom wc arc indobted for the accompanying illustrations of C, Atkimii, and the forms, represented at 
a and in our figure, of (7. iberieum» Mr Atkins has for some yeiyrs paid considerable attention to 
the family, and now possesses a very extensive ooUoction of them, which he is annually extending by 
means of hybridization. The origin of C Atkitutii is thus explained to us :—* 

** After many ineffectual attempts,” writes Mr. Atkins, to produce a good cross between C. eoum or C. ownum, 
and C, persteum^ combining the neat habit of tbotwo formor, withtbe colour aud larger petals of the latter, having 
at the same time the foliage dark^ yet roliovod with a lighter band, or marbled, I at length suroeoded in raising 
the hybrid now figured, from seeds produced by a variety of C. county impregnated with C, peretcutn, and this, 1 
have every reason to brliove, I shall bo able to porpetuato, and thus Introduce a new and most interestuig feature 
into this beautiful family of plants. Amongst tho soedlings, it was found that every plant deviating in the mark- 
ing of the foliage from the seed-bearing parent, produced white or blush flowers, whilst those retaining its plain 
daric leaf, have invariably hlooinod with different shades of the colour of that species.” 


ti-iiy 








cioiAHSK A'^al^elI AS santBXTKn nv MR. aikinh. 

This account of its origin perfectly explains its appearance, it being, in fact, exactly intermediate 
between its parents as to size and form, and to some extent even in colour. The specimen which our 
vignette ropresonts was exhibited last March, belbre thcHortioultaral Society, with about seventy fully 
expanded flowers, and bears full ovidenoc of the success of Mr. Atkins* mode of culture, which, wc 

• C (hyb i g, psnisma 9 eoamjw—Lssvss ovate obtoas, oordata attbe base with overlsppuiir lobes, suborenate, soned 

with pale green, dttUpundebeaeitb; oal|X teeth lsiM>c.«bapedaeato; tube of the oorolU gluboeo, mouth BOarcely angular, petals 
broaiUy obovate oouta; stamens laeiuded, style squaQing the tabe.'*^1if. 
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THE BEilUTin^L IN GEOUNt|rBmiEACE. 


vndentaiid, is different from that generally practised, and irhich wo hope, when some douhtfhl points 
shall hare been cleared up, we may bo permitted to make public. 

Our figure of C. ^rtcum,'* a beautiful, but little known species, was made, in January last, from 
Messrs. BoUison’s nursery at Tooting, aided at a and h by blossoms from some of Mr. Atkins's 
more vigorously grown plm|^, whioh were communicated along with the hybrid €, Atkinaii, Its 
affinity is with C. eamum, but it differs altogether from that species in its foliage. 

In C. Atkinaii the leaves are large (two and a half by two inches), ovate obtuse cordate at the 
base, with a deep sinuB the sides of which overlap', dark glossy green, with an irregular pale zone 
iicitbin the margin ■ the tinder surface is liver-colmired, or dtill purple. The flowers are elevated on 
longish verrucose stalks, and are of a French white, marked with a deep crimson ovate blotch at the 
base of each segment; the calyx consists of five acute lance-shaped pubescent segments; the corolla 
has a short globose tube, and a limb of five broadly obovate sogmoiits nearly seven-eighths of an inch 
long i the mouth of the tube is nearly circular, the angles being indistinct; the stamens arc included, 
but the stylo equals the tube. The flowers are scentless. 

C ibericum produces flat heart-shaped leaves, having on oi>on sinus, and the margin very slightly 
sinnate-dentate or entire; they ore deep green, with an irregular heart-shaped belt of -ale greyish-green 
some distance within the margin, the veins sunken on tlio upper face, prominent ..ud green beneath, on a 
dull reddish purple ground. The flowers vary in colour; in some, they arc pale rosy, or IcRU-coioured, 
in other plants, deep rose-colour, in some they are white; but in ail cases they aro ..arked with s 
broad ovate spot at the base of the segments, which spot is either purple or crimson, and is extended in 
the centre as for as the mouth, which, in the front view, thus shows Are xmrplt. ats nr spots; the base'' 
of the segments are curved outwards at the margin, the mouth thus becoming .‘ita’igular, with concave 
sides. The cal^'x lobes are acutely lance-shaped; the tube of the corolla is vcntrirn»», the segments of 
the limb cither roundish obovate or oblong obovuie. The stamuub are quite inclosed, v...4d are slightly 
eviumdAd by the blunts simple stigma, which is somewhat exsertod —M, 


THE BEAUTIFUL IK GEOUKD-SUBFACE. 

BTISTS and men of taste have agreed that all forms of acknowledged beauty are - posed of 
^ curved Unea^ The principle applies as well to the surface of the earth os to ocher obj ':ts. The 
moat beautifhl shape in grotmd is that where one nudukition melts gradually anu invisibly into 
another. Everyone who has observed scenery where the fore-ground has been remarkable for beauty, 
must have boon struck by this prevalence of curved linos; and -^veiy landscajie gardener well knows 
that no grassy surface is so captivating to the eye as one where these gentle swells : ir undulations 
rise and melt away gradually into one another. Some poet, happy in his frnoy, has called such bits 
^df grassy slopes and swells earth's smiles; and when the effect of the beauty and form of outline is 
heightened by the pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused by the snn’s light variously reflected 
by such undtilations of lawn, the simile seems strikingly appropriate. 

A flat or level surfree is coiuddored beautifiil by many persons, though it has no beauty in itself. 
It is, in fact, chiefly valued because it evinces art Though there is no positive beauty in a straight 
or level line, it is olten interestiiig lu expressive of jpower, and we as much awed by the boundless 
prairie or desert, as by the lofty snow-capped hill. On a smaller scalq, a level surfkce is sometimes 
agreeable in the midst of a mde and wild country, by way of contrast) as a small level garden in the 
Alps will sometimes attract us astoniidiingly, that would be passed by unnoticed in the midst of a flat 
and cultivated countiy. Hence, as thm are a thousand men who value power, where there is one wlm 
con feel beauty , we Svi all Ignorant x>e^e(»rs who set about embellishing their pleasure-grounds, or even 
the site for a home) immediately oommenoe kvclUng the surface. Onoe brought to this level, improvement 

• C. iberiatm, Lmvm suotly bcart-ihaped, vlth an opan Mnas, eattre or very eUs^tty dnute-toothed, Honsdrikh 

SToyUib-srwQ, ini^le berseata; ca^ teeth laaoe«ehB|Md eoute; tabe of the eondla veatrtoaM) uumi^ penteagnlwT, with huwte 
^dea; eegmentoof theUinb remndiah obovate or oblong.obovato; etemetu ehortor ffiaa the hlimt, simple atigma, whioh la toohlded 
or very eilghOy ejmnfted,—M, 




TiKB LINNiBA B0EEAL18. 



oan go no fixriher, according to their viowfl, since to subjugate or lerel is the whole aim of man’s 
ambition* Once levelled you may give to ground, or even to a whole landscape, according to their 
theory, as much beauty as you like: it is only a question of expense. This is a fbarfol &llaoy, how* 
ever;—^fearful oftenttmes both to the eye and purse. 

It is not leas feoiful to see a flne varied outline of ground utterly spoiled by being graded Ibr the 
mansion and its surrounding lawn, at an expense which would have curved all the walks, and fiUed 
the grounds with the finest trees and riiruba, if the surfooe had been left nearly, or quite, as natimo 
formed ii. Not much bettor, or even far worse, is the fancy many persons have of terroc^i^ every piece 
of sloping ground- jJ^ a mere matter of ornament,—where no terrace is needed. It may he safely said, 
that a terrace is always ugly, unless it is on a large scale, and is treated with dignity, so as to become 
part of the building itself, or to be supposed, more properly, to belong to it than to the grounds—^like 
the fine architectural terraces which surround the old English mansions. But little gardens, thrown 
up into i-ermo:s, are devoid of all beauty whatever,-^-though they may be rendered more useful or 
available in this \v iy. 

The surface of ground is rarely ur af nature, because all nature leans to the beautiful; 

and cU^ ^easeless ocuou of the elements goes continually to soften and wear away the harshness and 
violence of suiiace. fVLat cannot be softened is hidden and lounded by means of foliage, trees, and 
shrubs, 4t( * c. oeping Vines, and so the tendency to the curve is always greater, and greater. But man 
often forms ugly surfaces of ground by breaking up all natorai curves without recognizing their 
'*vprcssiou, ..istn>"t*ng lumps of earth here and there, by grading levels in the midst of undula¬ 
tions, 'ird mounds on perfectly smooth surfaces; in short, by regarding only the little he 

wishes to do. m folly, and not studying the larger part that Nature has already done in her wisdom. 
—A. J. Downing, J.# ff^^ienlturist ( IT^ S*) 


THE LINNJEA BOREALIS. 

h*) received the following communication from the author of the series of papers on The 
OuUtire ilpiuv 1 ^nts, at present in course of publication in these pages j— 

In my paper on The Culture of Linnaa horealis* 1 casually alluded to what seems to be a some¬ 
what prevalent belief^ that the Linnma is not a cultivable plant If the rarity of its cultivation 
ware any proof of this, then the belief would be justified, for it is one of those plants wo seldom meet 
with eve;' ' good coUoctions of Alpines. I did not dwell upon this point; but since my remarks 
were writion, a poem has apx>eared in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal on the Linnaa horealis^ wliich 
has a decided tendency to foster the erroneous idea of this interesting plant not being capable of 
oultivatiou, and therefore it may be advisable to oficr one or two observations on the subject. I rqjoioo 
that Liimma has at last been introduced to the realms of poesy, and I should be the last man in the 
world to pick holes in a poet’s &ncy; but 1 fear the present one may have a practical influence on 
practical men, to avert which is the ol^eot of these remarks. 

The poem is prefaced by an apt te:^t from Hambies in Sweden and Gottland,” Sylvanus, to 
lUAplify and illustrate which is its olgect linn^ selected a tiny wild-flower that he discovered, of 
exquisite beauty and delirious odour, to bear bis name,— om that reftme to exchange the eiient glen 
atid melancholy tcood for the t^re gay parterree of h(nrtiey^ureT 

THE LXNKJfiA B^BALIS. 

* Tlii 4 ehild of ths old grom woodtandi, la those itUl, untroddea eotitodee 

Where the eong of the free wild bird, tta lovely daye are passed; 

And sweyliig of bosghe in the lawtner breeae, And the suhny turf la its fraffrant Uer 

Are tiw laaly vokm heard. When it gently dies at last. 


la ItfMly deUs 

An Its rosy pstsJs Snuid, 

WIO^ ths SIsar riiw dw sisws U spMsdt 
And the isrdly tnes sroo&d. 


Bat if from its own sweet dweUing^piaos 
Byae^keshand'tls torn, 
AMtohot sad dtuty city etnets 
its diuoping haniity benta,' 


•'iSSrAon Otoopsliilisa, pp* 
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lU-graoefol hmd to irith nonofw boTred, 
And It quWy pinwi uulfadtti; 

Till the fkegUe Uoom to for ever fled 
Thiit gladdened the forest glades. 

It trill not dwell *neatti a palace dome, 
With rare exotic flotrcn, 

tMiose perfumed splendour gaily gleams 
In rsdiaiit<|ntal boors: 

It loves not the Parian marble vase. 

On the teiTsoe fidr and wide; 

Or the briirht and sheltsred ffai^en bowers 
Smiling In gorgeous pride* 

Bnt it mourns for the far-off dingles, 

For their fresh and Joyous air. 


For the dewy sighs and somiybeiiiu .. 

That lingered o'er It there. 

0 lonely end lovely forest flower! 

A holy lot is thine, 

Amid nature's deepest solitude#. 

With ndlanoo me^ to shine. 

Bright blossom of the sliodj woods t 
Live on In your cool retreat, 

Vnharmod by the toubb of human hand, 

Or the tread of careless foot: 

With the rich green fern around your home, 

The birds* glad song above; 

And the solemn stars In the still nluht-tline 
Loohing down with eyes of love l 

Lvounu Eujor. 


It flccmg harsli and unkind to restrain our sympathy from the beautiful sentimeut that provails and 
forms the poetic burdon of these pretty verses; but it behoves the Garden Companion to expose its 
fallacy, and to claim the 'Linncea for a garden flower. 

It is enough for me to state that I never yet saw an instance of this plant failing in cultivation, 
where reasonable care was bestowed upon it; tlio simple directions indicated at page 34 will enable 
any one to grow it with success* Not only docs it grow and flower in cultivation, but it docs both in 
a most satisfactory manner, and certainly flowers more prafixeely in the Alpine frame than I have over 
seen it do in its native haunts I It oven seems to flourish amidst tlie smoke of a city; but my experience 
of it, in this respect, is not sufficiently extended to enable me to apeak with entire confidence. The 
American form probably grows even more freely than the Scotch plant. 

For these reasons, lot me urge cultivators whose attentions are directed towards the Alpine flora, 
to extend the cultivation of one of the neatest Alpine slirubs known to science, one of the moat inter¬ 
esting of vegetable productions, and one of the most easily cultivated plants that was ever introduced 
to the Alpine frame. 

For the benefit of botanical readers, I may observe that several parasitical fungi grow occasionally 
upon the loaves of Z^inwea borealie* One of these —Spheeria Dickiei —is figured and described in the 
<< Annals of Natural History ** (April, 1852).—G. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

M COOBDING to Martins, the fine Palm, Moricho {Mauritia Jlexuosa\ Quiteve, or Ita Palm belongs, 
08 well as Calamus, to the group of Lopidocoryeae or Co^ypbinese. Linnseus has described it 
veiy imperfectly, as he erroneously considers it to bo leafless. Tho trunk grows as high as twenty 
feet; but it probably requires from 120 to 160 years to reach this height. The Mauritia extends high 
4]^ on the declivity of the I)ulda, north of tho Esmeralda mission, where I have found it in great 
beauty. It forms, in moist places, fine groups of a fresh shining verdure, which reminds us of that of 
our Alder groves. The trees preserve the moisture of the gi-ound by their shade, and henoe the 
Indians say that the Mauritia draws the water round its roots by a mysterious attraction. By a 
somewhat similor theory, they advise that serpents should not be killed, because the destruction of the 
serpents and tbe drying up of the pools or lagunes accompany eaon other; thus the untutored child of 
nature confounds cause and effect. Gumilla terms the MawrUui Jlexm^ of the Gauranis, the tree of 
life—arbol de la vidai It grows in the mountains of Eonaima, east of the sources of tHe Orinoco, os 
high as 4000 (4208 English) feet— Hmiholdte Aspect qfJVature, 

Mr. Berthold Beeinoiir Eie naturalist of Her Miyesty's ship Herald, who hue just commenoed the 
publication of the plifott^ collected dnriiig the voyage, thus gives lus experience of the Mangosteen 
“ One of the finest productioiui of Singapore, the Mangosteen, was nearly out of season, and could only 
iNb procured in ^oll quantities; but neither these samples, nor those alterwards obhdned off Sumatra, 
came up to' the high expeciation which I had formed as to their teste. 1 am glad, howerer, to, have 
met with the fruit* It enables mo to compare it with its two rivals, and I miay now iuiy I have tasted 
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* tbe finest fruits in the worldt* in those localities in which they axe supposed to attain their highest 
pcrfrction,'*the Pino Apple in Guajaquil, the ChiriuK^ on the slopes of tlio Andes, and the Mangos* 
toon in the Indian Ardupelago. Perplexing as must always he the office of a Paris, when on either 
side such high claims are adTonood, yet, I think wo may, in this cose, without oflfonce to the advocates 
of tho other, assign < the apple’ to the chirimoya. Its taste surpasses that of all other fruits, and 
Hmnke was quite right when Galling it a mastor-pisoe of nature/’—ITooAer’s Journal of Ifotany, 

At the Edinbui^h Botanical Society’s Mooting, last May, Dr. Murchison exhibited some curious 
Bpeotmeus of Extract of Tea, prepared in the form of losengos by the Chinese. These loaengos wore 
of variouH forms, and had impressed upon them mottoes in Chinese ebaraoters, and the figures of 
ditferent insects, musioai instruments, and other objects. They had boon brought from Pelcin in the 
yoor 1812, and were stated to bo naod by the Chinese when travelling $ when introduced into the 
mouth, they were said to dissolve slowly, preventing thirst, and proving very refreshing. Though it 
wus forty years since they hod been brought from China, they still retained a very perocptible flavour 
of Tea. Dr. Murchison presented the specimens to tho Museum of Economio Botany, at the Boyal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. ^ 

Tho Taban (Igofiandn Gtiitaf llookrr), formerly so plentiful in Singapore, has long since been 
extinct. It must ever bo an object of regret, that on the first iutixiduction of the Taban Gum, its 
proper name was not promulgated. Now, everybody in Europe and America, speaks of Qutta Percha, 
when, in fact, all the time, they mean the Gutta Taban. Tlie exportation of the indigenous Gutta 
Taban, from Singapore, commenood in 1644, but as early as 1647 all, or at least, most of the trees had 
been exterminated. That at present shipped from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the 
different poiU oi Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan Peninsula, and Johore Archipelago. The difference 
existing in its appeorance^nd property is owing to the intermixture of Gutta Pcrcho, Jolotong, Gegrek, 
Tiitchtt, and other inferior Guttos, in order to increase the weight. Though far from extinct in tho 
Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban will evoiy year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is 
pn‘tty well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, by augmenting the labour, increase 
the price of (lie article The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each troe varies from five to twenty 
catties, so that taking tho average of ten catties, which is a tolerably liberal one, it will requiro the 
destruction of ten trocs to produce one picoL Now tho quantity exported from Singapore to 
Europe, from January^ 1845, to tho middle of 1847, amounted to 6916 piouls, to Obtain which 69,180 
tiecs must have been sacrificed. Ilow much better it would be to adopt the method of tapping the 
Ireo, practised by the Buimese in obtaining the Caoutchouc, than to continue the present process of 
extcimioation .—Sootnan tn Ilooker*a Journal of JHotany* • 


THE MIXED PLOWEB GARDEN. 

J T is much to bo regrottod that the rage for novelty often leads to the neglect of plants which, from 
having been in thoiioutitry many years, and a variety of other causes, are partially gone out of re¬ 
pute, and oro only mot with here and there, where the rage* for massing has not excluded the mixed 
flower gaiden* Tho beauty of some of these neglected plants is in no way inferior, and often suporior, 
to such as have only novelty to recommend them. No place of any pretension ^uld bo without a 
mixed flower border $ and ua there oro few places in which it would bo desirable to keep up a coUoo- 
tion of plants without regard to thdr intrinsio merits for beauty and adaptability for decorative pur* 
poses, thoreforo a aoUction of good things would be infinitely preforable* I propose to offisr to the 
amatour readers of the Garden Oompmmn afow remarks on a selection of plants adapted for produ¬ 
cing very good el^ts in a mixed arvangement j which arnmgement, in my estimation, oontains many 
(foarmsi and although I am equally alive to the grandeur qf the effisots produced by an harmonious 
amagomont of oolours in large ntassas, os exemplifled in the bedding system, yet I can quite as well 
appreciate the tatrinsio ohanns of individoal plants in s nuxed mmngemont, If, too, I may judge from 
Gie o xpr e es i ona of adndration, and the partieular inquiries of many persons, particularly ladies, with 
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whom I have had the honour to converse on the subject, I should saj that the fooling is becoming 
mcxre disseminated, and will eventually play sad and deserved havoc with the exclusive attention 
which at present it is the ^hion to bestow on bedding plants. 

Whenever a new plant is brought into notice, the question which appears to arise spontaneously 
to every tongue is—Is it adapted for bedding purposes P os though, forsooth! bedding purposes were 
the siw qm non of excellence and desirableness. Take, for example, the Dielytra spectabiliSi one of the 
most beautifhl of the many plants lately brought into prominent notice, hut which, if Paxton's Botanical 
Dictionary b correct, was introduced into this country from Siberia in 1810, just forty-two years ago. 
One hardly ever takes np a gardening periodical without finding some allusion made to this so-called 
now plant, which is most deservedly allowed by every one to be charming, graceful, unique, and what 
not; yet no sooner has it began to display its charms, when an outcry is raised as to its oapabiHUea 
for bedding, a purpose for which it will not be well adapted; for although as hardy as any of the 
frimeworts, and to a oertoiu extent continuous-flowering, the best of its beauty is over b^ore that of 
bedding plants comes on. No. For the mixed flower garden it is invaluable, but for the production of 
a definite effect in bedding arrangements, quite^ut of place. 

Before proceeding to give a detailed list of good things adapted for a mixed arrangement, I will 
beg to coll attention to a few plants which, from their intrinsic merits and beauty, 1 have often been 
surprised are not more generally cultivated. For example: the Stemhergia lutea^ a most beautiful 
bulbous plant, a native of the south of Europe, and introduced in 1596. Its season of flowering is from 
the end of September until it is positively killed by the frost, which must bo unusually severe before 
it will give over throwing up its tulip-like flowers of the purest yellow. The bulbs are just now gone 
to rest, and the present is a good time to plant it. The Sternbergias are handsome hardy bulbs, 
seldom met with in ordinary collections. Another bulbous plant of the samcwfamily, and also a native 
of the south of Europe, is the Pancratium inariimum, introduced 1597. Tiiis striking and unique 
plant is deserving of the highest commendation ; it is perfectly hai'dy. flowers abundantly in June, 
and is very seldom met with. The 2Villium grandifiorum is also a plant seldom seen, but is one of tlie 
best of the tribe, and, when in flower, has generally produced an inqmry as to its name and origin, 
being often considered as a new plant, although it was introduced from North America in 1799. 
Leucqjum vernum is another very rare and beautiful plant, highly deserving of more extensive cultiva¬ 
tion. This was introduced fi-om Germany in 1596, is perfectly hardy, and easily increased by ofisets 
from the bulbs. 

Amongst the many beautiful varieties of Narcissus, which will hereafter claim attention, 1 cannot 
forbear to particularize the NarcUsus minor^ or, as it is sometimof called Jjax minor, one of the very 
earliest of spring flowers, seldom passed without being praised for its beauty. This is often taken for 
a new plant, although it was brought from Spain in 1626. Enough for the present,; in a future pqier, 
Ijpropose to offer a select list of good hardy perennial, herbaceous, and bulbous plants, suitable to all 
who desire only a selection of the best.—C. 


VARIEGATED ORCHIDS. 

F 13IIIIAP0 there axo no objvctw throug^hout the whole rogotable kingdom more delicately bcaatifiil 
than the metallic veined foliage of the small group of insigmficantrflowered Orchids, of which 
Ancectochilus may be taken as the typo. Formerly one or two kinds only were known in cultivation, 
but nqivr their number is so inereased that a group of them becomes on exceedingly interesting and 

attractive feature. Unfbrtanatdy they require a high temperature, and thus their ooltivatiou is 
limited to those who crif provide them vdth a strictly tropical climate. 

They are grown in a mixture of light fibrous peat (Shirley peat carefully seleoted, is the most 
suitable near London); and iphognum moss 6ut up very fine; three piffts of sphagnum are used to one 
part of peat, and a few small potehords ore mixed in the moss $ the pots also must be thoroughly 
drained. 'The plants should be kept up even with the top of the pots, and tiie soil should be packed 
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about thorn lather lightly. They arc then to be plunged in moss at the hottest part of an orchid- 
hooae or a damp stove. In -winter they require very little water, but in summer when they are grow¬ 
ing freely, and there is a full command of heat, water may bo used with freedonu 

The temperature in winter should be from 65° to 75°, and in summer from 70° to 00°. The plants 
are best covered with ample bell-glascs, which should be wiped dry every morning i and the plants 
should be frequmitly slightly smoked with tobacco, to keep them free from insects. 

The following are the kinds now in cultivation, with the names by which they arc known in the 
nurseries:— 

AmetoohUm stutmts, Xbe loaves beautifully and olosoly AnwloohiluB Zowii {Cheirostylus mamioratua ; J)mima 
netted with lines of gold-oolour, on a rioh velvety marmorata). This has very robust foliage, of a rich 
brown-green surfhee. There is a variety similar to dark mottled velvety bronzy-green, marked with 

this, with the veins a few shades lighter. fine transverse lustrous golden lines. Another 

Anoeetochilua seanthopkylim {A. aataeeua piefut)^ The variety of this differs in being a frw shades lighter 
leaves wfei a broad bar of gold-colour down the in colour. 

centre, and marked on each side with netted lines AnmtMhilua Lobbianus {A, latimaoulattds). The foliage 
of the same on a dark-grcoii ground. of this is of a rioh green, the midrib silvory, and 

AttmctochUM miemtsdius. Intermediate between the ^ the rest of the surface marked with fine transverse 
two prooeding, having a smaller bar down the leaf, silvery linos. 

but otherwise marked with golden meshes on the P/«y«urtM arymtem {A, argsnteua). The leaves green, 
dark velvety green surface. thickly netted with rilvery lines. 

AntjeefocMlus giriatuB. This has narrow lance-shaped Physurua argmieuapictua (A, argentetupietw). Green, 
foliage, marked with a bar of gold through the with a wide central silvery bar, and otherwise 
centre, upon a dark-green ground. netted with silvery lines. 

The beautiful Ctsaus marmorsa^ recently introduced by Messrs. BoUisson from Java, would bo a 
tiiost appropriate climber for a house in which these variegated orchids wore kept, the shady and still 
atmosphere of such a sitftation being favourable to the development of the beautiful markings of its 
lofivna; and along with the New Hnlloiid Pitcher Plant frilllMdarui), and the Fly-trap 

amuscipula), these form a most interesting group.*—T homas Brown, Tooting Nursery, 


EURAX POESY—THE VALES OF WEVER.* 

a 

. .. ** By yonder etreain, 

Where oak nnU olm along the bordering mead 
Bend forth vrild melody from every hough, 

• Together lot us vonder; where the hiUe, 

Cover'd with fleecei, to the lowing valo 
Reply; where tidings of content and paaoe 
Each eoho brings.^'-’-Axsifainx. 

P OETRY is not among the subjects which it is proposed to treat of in tho Garden Companicnj but 
Nature-loving poets occasionally give birth to poems which we have no doubt will interest our 
readers. ” Hie Vales of Wever ” is of such a character, a loco-descriptiTe poem, whose purpose it is to 
depict some cherished scenes, and in which special allusions to many of the natural history produc¬ 
tions giving those scenes thdr beauty, and a commentary of running foot-notes, are introduced. Our 

ationtion now boon drawn to tbo work by an oetoomod botanioal oonrpapnTtdaot, who writoa •«*- 

The accompanying poem is by a veiy venerable friend of mine, who died last June at the advanced 
age of 60 years. Lost Christmas (1850) I had the pleasure of spending a fbw days with him at his 
residence, Twyford, on the banks of tho Trent. He was particularly attadied to the study of Botany, 
and his heiharium was rich in specimens of native plants, many of which, though coUocted inwards of 
sixty years since, were in a beautifrl state of preservation. His Mosses and Seaweeds were really 
splendid* 1 saw him for the last time in the month of April lust, at the seat of his brother-in-law, Eir 
Francis Darwin, who is the only surviving son of the celebrated Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of ** Tho 
Botanic G^arden.’^ These interesting facts form a sufficient worrantiy for our entering the realms of 

^ Tha Valas of Wavor, a Loao-DetoripUTe Poem, in ffuree Cftntoa. By John Gisborne, Esq, Saoond Sdtihn. London: 
WhlttidHr and Go. IS&l. 
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poesy on this occasion; and indeed we should show ourselves unworthy of tho title assumed by the 
Garden Qmpanion were wo to exhibit a total want of poetic taste, for, however good a gardener, ho 
makes but a poor companion who is inseasiblo to the influences of poetry* 

Tho beauty of Gisborne’s depictions can, of course, only bo fully apprcciatod by those inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the localities. However, it would appear that in the most minute details, his 
descriptions accord with the individual appearances of Nature in the localities described. Our author 
had apparently a most enthusiastic passion for trees, and he pourtrays tho huge Oak,” and its asso¬ 
ciated objects, just in the way that a naturalist would do, apprising tho reader in a foot-note that 
many of the cliffs in the dales appear rifted by the Oaks which have forcibly inserted their roots and 
trunks between them; and some of tho trees seem to support the disjointed strata of stone with their 
elbowy roots and excrescences:— 


** First the huge Oak, with dusky charms, 
The suns meridian rage disarms; 

Proud o*or the beetling crag he bends, 
With bedd contortions hraren ascends; 
His delving roots abrupt rcooil, 

Or struggle through the flinty soil; 

Chiu twilight shrouds bih^trunk below, 
And glory slumbers on his brow.*' 

Canto I., 99-lOG. 

• • • * 

** Yon Oak, whose tottering trunk displays 
Tlio tarnished pride of other days. 

Still wreathes his slmtter’d head with gre 
W^ith cluurm of contrast aids the scene. 
Oft have 1 linger’d to survey 
That trunk, with age cnamell'd gmy; 
O’er his rent bark pale Lichen bonds, 
And Moss her folds of velvet blends, 


Where insect nations range unaoen, 

And mini! the arborosoent screen; ^ 
Weave with nice skill the S]>idcr fold, 
And cradle ombryo young from cold. 
W'lth w’hat fell art the spider spreads 
His glistening snare, mocbonic threads; 
Uedundant meshes bright unfurls, 

And round each bud ingenious whirls. 

Yo Insect armies, who delight 
To skim tho realms of breoKy night, 

Or twinkling through the noontide glare, 
With busy murmurs till the air; 

If floating on the sephyr's breath, 

To rush within these webs of death, 
From his dread ambush darts the foe, 
Ihiraplur’d with tlie cries of woe, 

Swift glides along his tremulous toil. 
And riots o'er his struggling spoil.” 

Canto I., 233-^r»7. 


Aji^ain the Oak is noticed in connection with Housecau. In a field at a oxnall dietanoc from Norili- 

wood BtandH a cluster of Oaks, commonly called the 7'wcnty Oaks, which fonu a circle, disclosing 
between their trunks a beautiful prospect. To this silent retreat Koasseau used frequently to retire, 
during his residence at Wootton, and some of tho stones may still be seen which formed liis scat. 


1.01 where those Ooks encircling meet, 
There Ocnlus formed his rural seat. 

Oft in calm solitude tlie sage 
Composed his feseinating page,* 

Or bending on the turf survey'd 
With nice regard each flower and blade; 


Or mark'd gay nature’s liberal smile, 
Admir'd Britannia's temperate isle; 

Yet thought on Qallia's lovelier vales, 

Her brighter founts, her softer gules; 
Tliouglit on her ehain» 'frith FreiMlom's sigh, 
And tiic patriot kindled in his eye.” 

Canto n., 70—90. 


AVe had marked other passages for quotation, some of which might have better shown the 
author’s power, but wo have given enough to show the style of the poem. We cannot conclude, how¬ 
ever, without observing, that the author deeply felt the manifestation of the power of the Supreme 
Being in all the works of nature, and aptly quotes a sublime passage from the writings of Dr. Blair:— 
In tho midst of your solitaiy musings, lift your eyes, and behold all Nature full of God. lA)ok up to 
the firmament and admire his glory. liook round the cai*th, and observe his presence everywhere dis¬ 
played. If tho gay landscape or the ft*uitful field present themselves to your eye, behold him smiling 
upon his works. If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the expanse of waters roll its tide before you, 
contemplate in those great and solemn objects his power and majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is 
a varied manifestation of the Deity. If you were to take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there you woiild find him. For in him you live and move. He fills 
and animates ail space. In the barren wilderness as in tho peopled regum, you can trace his footsteps, 
and in the deepest soKfttdc you may hear a voice which testifies of him.”—1. 


I * Letiera on Botany. By I. J. Bonaaeau. 
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AOT08 DEUMMOMmi.-*ON THE E£81*1EATI0X OF FJ^AN^B.* 

AOTOS DRUMMONDU^ 

r tlS very fine Swan ftivor shrub has been raised by Messrs. A. Henderson & Co., of the Pine Apple 
Nursery, from Mr. Drummond’s seeds, and promises to bu one of the most dusirableil^ grceuliouso 
shrubs for exhibition or decorative purposes. Our figure was prepared finm Mr. Henderson’s plants 
in April last; siaco which time we have received from Messrs. Knight & Pony, of the Exotic Nursery, 
Cholsca, another form of it, difieriiig only in being somewhat larger in all its ports. This was also 
raised from Drummond's seeds, and is, we presume, one of those natural variations which are -so 
frequently met with among seedling plants. 

The habit of this Aoius Dtummuntln is remarkably good, being stlfi>branched and spreading, Tlie 
branches are pilose, with short spreading hairs, and clothed with scattered sub-K^pposite or sub>whorled 
leaves, which are linear-acute at both onds^ and arc stalked, the petioles being also pilose. The upi)er 
surface of the leaves is plane, smooth, excepting a fuw scabrous elevations near the revolute margin; 
the lower surfucc is smooth, with a pxvmiuent midrib, on W'hinh occurs a few short scattered hairs. 
They are half an inch or mort‘ in length (in Messrs. Knight & Periy’s plant fully an inch), the larger 
about oiie-eighth wide. From the a.xils of the leaves spring the fiovvers, eitlicr solitary, or more 
fi«qucntly two or three together, borne on haiiy' pedicels scarcely so long as the calyx. The calyx is 
bell-shaijcd, tw’o-lippcd, with nearly equal tectli, those of the upper lip being erect and largest, those 
of the lower lip rofiexed, all pilose externally and smooth within. The flowers arc clear bright yellow, 
the roundish standard only being marked at its base by a small rayed zone of bright red; the wmgs arc 
oblong, slightly exceeding the paler yellow keel. The stamens ai^ slightly longer than the slender 
tapering s|j'lc, but inclosed by the keel. The ovary is villose, and boai-s one ovule.—M, 


ON THE RESPIRATION OP PLANTS. 

IWHE idea generally entertained of tlw respiration of plants is, that it is a process by which carbonic 
& acid is decomposed, and oxygen evolved in a free condition, as a gas, into the atmosphere, this 
operation going on moat actively under the direct influence of the sun’s rays. But it has long been 
known that there exists also invegotablo life a process by which carbonic acid is sot free, as it is in the 
respiration of animals, and this process, observed most distinctly in plants removed from the sun’s light, 
is one respecting wliich mucli obscurity still prevails. In drawing csixocial attention to this process us 
occurring so generally in plants or parts of plants devoid of chlorophyll, I remarked,!’ some years ago, 
that from its evidently general occurrence it must be a true vital pi'ocess, and not merely a result of a 
destrnotivc or decomposing action of oxygen upon the vegetable tissues and tlieir contents. 

Some vtay interesting experiments have been recently publishwl by M. Garreau, of Lille, which 
throw much light uimn the conditions of this exhalation of carbonic atud fi'om living plants. He 
finds that it takes place not only in the absence of the sun’s light but in the full sunlight, and simuU 
taneouslj with the evolution of oxygen, the much greater quantity of the latter, together with the 
process of reabsorption of the evolved carbonic acid under such circumstances having disguised tills 
fhet in the experiments of most previous observers. 

M. Garreau placed branches, and ocher portions of living vegctahlc scimctures, under cuuditiaim iu 
which he could fix any carbonic acid set free (by means of solution of caustic baryta), and thus 
remove it completely from the liability to be rc^absorbed by the green ^rts of the plants under the 
iufluenoe of sun-light, and the resnlt of numerous trials, was to show that leaves exhale carbonic acid 
during the day, both in the son and in the shade, and that the quantity increases ui proportion to the 
temperature iu which the plant is kept. 

To show the sunulta&eous oeourrenoe of the two phenomena one branch of a living plant of 

• A OnmusoAdil, n. Bnmehet hUoM, rigid, sereadingi loaves srattercMl, or somewhat whorlod, stalked, llaear, eouto at 
both suds, itigMlr MObraus sbore near the reveaute margins, wttb a few hnirs on the t^rvmtneuc nerves iwneath ; i>cdioo]j» shorter 
than calyx, in pslrc or tbxccs, ftwm each axil 5 calyx pilose, the teeth nearly enusl, those of the lower li|i rofluxed.—M. 
t OutUiMs of atractunii oad Fbyidologlaiil Eotmiy, t :107. 



CinUTimB OF CTGU^aNS. 




Faffopi/rum cymm^m wm introdooed into a glass dask seouroly closed, and connected with a 
caoutokoiio bag oontainuig 200 oubio oentinetres of carbonic acid. After six bouni exposure to the 
sun-light only 76 oentimetres of gas remained, the rest had been absorbed by the plant At the some 
time another branch of the same plant, of equal siae, was introduced into a closed flask provided with 
a quantity of solution of baryta, to absorb any carbonic acid given ofl, and at the end of the six hours 
the baryta bad absorbed eleven centimetres of carbonic acid. Other experiments showed that this 
carbonic acid is given off in greatest abundance by germinating seeds, next in proportion by bnds, 
and least by the leaves | and that the amount of carbonic acid is given off most abimdantly, weight 
and surface being equal, from organs which contain the greatest quantity of the nitrogenous oell> 
contents. 

llus lost fact is of groat interest since it sooms to connect this process of evolution of carbonic acid 
most closely with the respiration of aniinalB, for it is well-known that the nitrogenous or proteinous 
ccll-contents, the protoplasfn of Mohl, or endoehrome of some authors, is the real living part of the 
cell, the cell-wall composed of cellulose being rather a kind of shell or case. For we see that all the 
])hcnomena of development depend upon It, and moreover, what is still more striking, it is this matter 
that exhibits all those pbenomono of locomotion which have been observed in plants, namely, the 
circulation of the cell-sap, as it is called, in VaUhneria, Chara, the hairs of TS'adeseantiat &o., and iu 
the asoospores, or moving roprodnetivo bodies of the Algm, whioh oro oomposed entirely of nitrogenous 
matter when moving freely in the water, and only acquire a cellulose coat afterwards. 

From these and similar considerations M. Garreau proposes to restrict the name of respiration to 
that process in which carbon is consumed, and carbonic acid given off, as in animals, and to place the 
other process, iu which carbon is fixed and oxygen given off, among the nutritive processes. This 
would indeed appear to be the most philosophical way of arranging these phenomena of vegetation, 
hut at tlio same time we are still so imperfectly acquainted with the import of those processus, and 
the details of their operation, that it would perhaps he wise to leave our terminology untouched until 
the analogies and differences of the nutritive operations in plants and animals ha^ o been more com¬ 
pletely elucidated. 

The experiments of M. Garreau arc published in the ** Annales des Sciences natureHos” for 1B61, 
iu Vol. XV., No, !, and VoL XVI., No. 6.—AnruuE IlauF&EY, F.lt.S., F.L.S., &C. 


CULTUKE OS' CYCLAMENS. 

T he Cyclamen is a genus of plants whioh unfortunately XuSy be placed among the neglected ones, 
for, though in some places it may receive proper care, such instances form the exception rather 
than the rule. Mr. Atkins, the fortunate raiser of the boautifhl variety described at page 89, has 
\levotud more attention to CyclaiDuenB than perhaps any other man iu this country, and, at the present 
time, possesses one of the finest collections in Europe, whioh he manages with singular suooees. We 
regret we cannot give Mr. Atkins's system of culture, as that gentleman has some experiments in 
pi ogress which he cannot moke known until they ore completed. Among Metropolitan growers Mr 
Myattp senior, of the Manor Farm. Deptford, is certainly one of the most Bnccessfulp having on soveral 
occasions hod plants with two hundred expanded flowers at the same time, and every winter and 
spring he has a small house filled with this beautiful plant, the flowers of which find ready sale to the 
bouquet-makers in Covept Garden Market. 

The Cyclamens, lor tiie m<»t part, are Alpine plants, and in their native state are found gxnwhig 
upon the debris of rocks and vegetable aoenmuktioas. Where they grow spontaiieously, laige patehee 
of ground may he fvi2nd oovered with their tubers, whkdi coly require to be taken up at the proper 
time, that is, when the growth is oomplcted, to be immediately fit for potting. 

In this country Cyclamens are beet treated os cold frame plants, as to grow them to perfpetioa 
tiioy require conidderahle shade in the growing season. They are increased sometimes by division of 
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ibuB roots, irbSclx is a bad plaa, bat gsAeraUj by seed, -which healthy plants prodtioo in tolearsble 
abundance, more especially if artiUdal hnpn^ation be resorted to. The seed should be sown 
directly it is ripe and as early in the season as posidble, using large shallow pans and a rich compost 
ihr the purpose, and oorering the seeds not more than one-quarter of an inch deep. Place the pans in 
a gentle moist heat, water slightly, and take care that the surface of the soil does not Wome dry. 
As the young plants progress supply them liberally with water, and give plenty of air to make them 
strong. If a large quantity is grown, it will be bent to prick the young plants out on a prepared bed, 
under a frame, and the frame should be thus preparedFirst place a good depth of draining material 
upon the ground (a snug wsrm oomcT)i and then, over that, a foot or eighteen Inches deep of properly 
fermented dung, or dung and leaves. When the heat has to some extent sulmded, place the frame 
upon it, place a stratum of cinders or cinder-ashes over the enlire snr&oe, and then fill the frame to 
within four inches of the gloss with rich compost, oonststing of mellow turfy loam and peat, or 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould, in equal proportions, to which sufficient gritty sand may be added 
to make the ii^ole mass light and porous} place this in the frame, and when it is warm proceed to 
prick the young plants out, taking them up as carefully as possible, so os not to injure the roots. 

The plants should bo placed in rows three inches apart, as, if you wish to make the most of thbm, it 
is advisable not to remove thorn until the end of the second year, at which time the largest will be 
blooming bulbs, and the others quite of a marketable siee. Supply the plants plentifully with uater 
after tliey ore established, and shut the frame up warm every aftemoou; but when the growth is 
completed, gradually decrease the water, and withdraw it altogether as the foliage begins to die off. 
Through the winter the frame must be kept quite dry, and be protected by proper covering in severe 
frost 

In the second season the plants will start of thrir own accord, then remove the sorfoce soil and 
top-dress with fresh compost, to which one-eighth of porfootly decomposed cow-dung may he added. 

Bpriiikle the pliuitB twice or thrice a-wcek ootU they get into proper growth, and then, if the weatliur 

IS suitable, give a good root-watering, and continue to water plentifhlly, uring weak liquid manure 
ocrarionally until the season’s growth is completed, then dry off as in the preceding season, and take 
up the tubers. 

When grown in pots the same rules must be observed, namely, a vigorous growing season, and a 
season of rest, and the plants should be potted early in the autumn, so as to get them thoroughly 
rooted bc'foru they ore iutroduced for blooming. The Cyclamen will force a little in a moist tempera- 
tuio; but, if the plants are potted as they show symptoms of starting into growth, but little forcing 
will be necessary, as a sacccssion of flowers may be bad throughout tho winter and spring mouths.—A. 


NEW AND BABE PLANTS. 


E ISSUS BISCOLOIL^—This plant, which is now exciting so much interest among enlHvators, cm 
account of its ozocedinglybeautifiil foliage,is a native of Java, and waa found in the low moist valleys 
in the interior of tho Island, having for its oompanions the flusfomed Upas-tree {Aniiark /orteorta); 
(cvsral monster Arads \ two species of — eampattidaifta and —^whose tuhew 

measured eighteen inches in eircumforenoe, those of former having flowered binco their introduction; 
numerous ^peedes of Jf'Vcus, one of which has leaves like the common willow i anotlier, a pretty 
little creeping sort, haa somethisig the habits of JFl rspeiM, but the leaves are more coriaceous, of a daik 
glossy greefli and in form nearly fUceite | and also the oiiWwfofo, the flowers of whieh are 

white, and in form and ska resemble thcee of the old Sdandra j^ran^iora. The Upas does not appear 
to be possessed of snell active poieoaotm properties as have boon frequently attributed to it, the taking 
off a taMOoh, and chopping up the Ifaaves in the hand, not predaoing any sensible injury, but its 
virulent ptoparlice might no doubt riiow themselves if taken internally. 

the Ofosiif fycahr luaohed Englaiid in the autumn of 16dl, and proves to be a free-growing 

* Otete di»e0laf^ nUlTiif BldJ., 181 \ C, marmot rff, of gaiamn 
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fibrottb^rootod e^ crgreen Btove-olimbcrt having the old etcma nearly ronndi and covered with a aUghtly 
verrucofie bark of a grey colour. The young ahoots are slender dork red, and deeply ohannelled. The 
joints are furnished with a pair of blunt scales, pale green in the oontro, and margined with jnnk. The 
tendrils arc inserted opposite the loaves, and when fully gi^wn are about six inches long, unequally 
divided near'their oxti'cmities and of a transpnront roee colour. The leaves are alternate, cordate at 
thelmso, serrated, acununato, ^ith the veins reticulated j the larger ones seven and arhalf inches in 
length, b}j|^threc and a-holf inches at the widest part, but the medittm-sized ones are about six inoluHi 

by tlirco; the petiole b from two to threo inchos 
long, channelled, and of the same oolonr as the 
young shoots. The under surlkoe b a dark 
reddish purple, and on the upper suriheo the 
coioura are disposed os follows:—First, there 
is a velvety band with an undulating margin 
down the centre, of a rich violet piuple, covers 
ing one-tliird of the entire surface, widest at 
the base, and gradually tapering towards the 
point of the leaf; from this ramify smaller 
bands down the side ribs, olive green, and bo- 
coining beautifully iuterlaced at their extremi¬ 
ties. .The spaces between those ribs are raised, 
giving the leaf the appearance of having been 
omhomd, and, in colour, resemble a lustrous 
pearl, stained (espeodally next the contral band) 
with granulated purplish lake. The entire leaf, 
including the serraturcB, is surrounded with a 
w^cll-defaned narrow belt of lake. When the 
loa\eB boeoine old the ribs ore all margined 
with gross giecn, and the spaces between them 
“ bilvcry grey ” As the pbnt ts a tolerably 
quick grower, and roimcquontiy has leases in 
all stagers of gr ow tli at tlic same time, tills rather 
adds to, than detracts from, its merits as an 
ornamental plant, by increasing the variety of 
oolour^ 

However mony vegetable beauties may still 
flourbh unseen in the almost impenetrabb 
foiosts and jangles of the East, certainly the 
ViasM discolor b by fiur the most striking 
variegated plant that has hitherto been seen 
iu this country. The peculiar ** metaUic” hue 
ctw « DiKoi <ju. of the baves, when vbwed as a whole, b not to 

be found olsew here, except it is among the endless colours of the Humming Birds. 

It may bo urged that as those plants which have highly oobored, or otherwise, handsome foliage, 
have gcneiully loss attractive flowors, and ore consequently of little importance for decorative purposes; 
but lot any who has not done so try the cxperim<mt of arranging their plants (whether in the stove, 
giecn-house, or conwrvatoi^) not so as to form an uninterrupted mass of dowers, but with a propor., 
tioiiote uumbc*r (f*«^ less than one^third} of plants having oamamental foliage legariUess of their 
flouers intersi ersed, and tlic improved effect will bo apparent They import that rich trc^oal ap¬ 
pearance to a collection which is at once appreciated by a person of taste, and the foliage of the 
m^oiity being persintent, they arc equally attiuctivc at all seasons* 
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HiA C^MitM diseoJar is a plant of easy oultorc, and will *be found to grow well in equal paito of light 
turfy loam and peat, adding a little leaf soil, with suffloient coarse gritty sand, to keep the oompoat 
porous. Lot it be well drained with large crooks, eorering them over with rough turfy peat. 
Drainage made with the crocks broken small, soon becomes choked up. It is worse than usdess for 
any plant alter it has been removed from a tbree-inoh pot. 

This plant requires a high temperature, and must thwcfore bo placed in the hottest part of the 
stove or orchid house, and shading must be particularly attended to on bright daya latter is 
essentially requisite in order to produce that intensity of colour wbieb makes it so charming. Most 
plants ro^uiro strong oolar light to bring out fhotr ooloure to perfrotiou, hut tho ono under conricLra^U'- 

tion is an exception, which is readily accounted for by tracing the plant to its natural habitat, where 
the son is scarcely able to dart his fiery rays through the dense mass of luxuriant vegetation by which 
it is surrounded, but whose burning beat, acting on the saturated moss-clad soil, causes a thick vapour 
to exhale, which is highly congenial to vegetable life, but for 
otherwise to the botanical rambler, who may prolong his 
stay among these unhealthy shades. 

^ The plant is admirably adapted for training up a pillar, 
or on the end walls, or divisions of the stove. If trained np 
the rafters the young shoots must bo allowed to hang down, 
or the ofToct would be partially destroyed by tlie surface of 
the leaves turning to the roof, instead of facing the observeris 
eye. It is also equally suitable for pot oulture, and in this 
cose any trellis may be used that taste may suggest; pro¬ 
bably ono of upright pillar-like form will be found to be as 
suitable for displaying its varied tints as any that may be 
dQ\i«ed. 

As the autumn approaches, the supply of water must lie 
gradually diminished, and the plant kept rather dry from 
November till February, allowing it only just sufficient water 
to keep tho roots healthy. Hus partial rest will enable it 
to start into growth with renewed vigour in the following 
spring, when the former treatment may be resumed. It has 
not yet flowered, and is at present only in the Tooting Nur¬ 
sery.—H. BucKtET, Toofin^. 

Tethatheca EnzoiBFOLiA. — ^Wo are obliged to Messrs. 

Henderson of the Fme Apple Nursery for the means of illus¬ 
trating this pretty greenhouse shrub, originally introduced 
in 1820, but long since lost, and now reintroduoed by the 
agency of Mr. Drummond. It is an evergreen snVshrub, 
with erect branches* bearing linear heath-like leaves, which, 
on the more perfectly devel(q»cd portions of the plant, grow 

firo or ftU in ft Trhorl, but oaro Bomotimo* ocattraod { they ore 

revolute, with scabrous margins. From the axils of the 
leaves towards tho end of the bnmohes the nodding flowers ore produced, so os to form leafy spikes 
of blossom; th^ consist of a calyx of four ovate ooutidi sepals, and a corolla of an equal number 
of oblong obtuse pinkish-lilac petals} the anthers are dark-coloured, tipped with yellow, and open by 
a tubular orifice at the apox* The flowws have a very agreeable scent, resembling that of r^efomen 
psrrieam; and, aliogethanr, this is a greenhouse shrifo deserving of extensive culture. It belongs to 
the order Tre m andgaeem* 
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NOVELTIES AT THE METEOPOLITAN EXHIBITIONS. 

nHHE Jtmo/StM of theHoitionltiiral andRoy^l Botanic Sooiotiea were beld, the latter on t]ie9tih«tlie 
A former on the 12th ult, in both oaaee under rery nnfarourablo oonditioafi of weather. lxidloed» io 
thoronghly wet on exhibition-day ae that of the Itoyal Botanic Sodoty we never remember to have 
seen i and this was the more to bo regretted as the display of American plants, which hie thia year 
been ^eij U fi ne, was at the time in full beauty. The Hortionltoral Society’s day, though more Ihvonr- 
able, was so oold and oheerleM as to very much limit the attendance. As to the olgeots of exhibitioD, 
both SooiettM wfivo well Mipplied, though thoro vob lacking the fvedineM nf M&y. Thus the miscel¬ 
laneous groups, tlm Aaaleoe, the Orchids, and Boses, were not so fine as on the former occasions, 
while on the other hand, the Heaths were decidedly improved, and the Pelargoniums also were better 
developed. There were again some finely-grown Pansies in pots, and veiy creditable Pinks exhibited 
in a siniilar way. The dii^lay of fruits presented nothing extraordinary. 

The novelties produced at the Begout^s Park included somo interesting plants. There was from 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nursciy, the very fine Oaatrolohwm eal^ntm, which promises 
to be a first-rate plant when brought under x>ropor cultivation; and along with It, from the same'*^ 
source, a slender yellow-flowered bushy Ofmpholobium called lOdwilliu They also sent a very pret.y 
novel Stylidium, bearing rosulate tufts of radical spathulato leaves, and pyramidal racemes of pink 
flowers of ooxuipicuous size. Mmronia javanieaf a sweet and free-flowering dwarf white-flowered 
mcliaocouB stove shrub, came from Messrs. Kolliason of Tooting. Messrs. £. G. Henderson & Son sent 
the Penfarhaphia verrucoaa, a pretty stiff shrubby Oesnerwort, with small leathery leaves and scarlet 
flowers i and also a coarse stove perennial, with oroam-oolourod axillary gcsucraceous flowers, called 
J^antyloeaJyx bracieatui. The fine Franci$cea exiviia was produced, but not in good condition. Indif¬ 
ferent plants of the vmy pretty Zinarta reticulata, accompanied by a palcr-flowored variety, and 
Armeria WeUoitcehii from Portugal, came from Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh. 

In addition to these, there were the Cahdracon nohilie; a fine spocios of Ficue called tn^nVi/is and 
Jacaranda Caroba, the two latter flrom Messrs, llollisson, eind all plants remarkable for their foliage. 
The most remarkable new Orchid was DendrQbwm clavatum* 

At Chiswick, the finest novelty was unquestionably a species of Zie/io, called pwpurafa, from 
Messrs. BockliouBe of York, remarkoble for the rich deep colouring of its lip, which is purple, paler, 
and vemed towards the tip, the tubc-liko base yellow with purplish veins; the sepals and petals are 
flesh-coloured; it is from St Catherine’s. CleiaoHoma f craeatfoKum, an insignificant plant, come from 
the same source; also a Californian Dejofoctw, with nankeen-coloured flowers, which had been 
previously bloomed in one or two collections near London dt-ring tlie last autumn and present spring. 
Messrs, Standish and Noble seat a veiy pretty scarlet-flowered Chinese Idly, Lilium stntcum. In the way 
of Z. ccncolor; and along with it two splendid evergroon Berberries, B, BealUi and B* ^n/tfrea, both 
having very largo leathery pinnated foliage of the tidiest green, and expected to prove hardy 

Among the Cacti produced at this exhibition was one from Mr. Green, called C. eremtuc yrandi^ 
Jhrm^ a very striking kind, with creamy white flowers, the sepals being yellow and brown externally; 
its stems ere very broad, flat, and crenated, Messrs. BoHisson had a remarkably fine tuft of the Venus’ 
Ply Trap, Diofuaa muac^ta, exhibited beneath a large belUgbuuL 

'We noticed one or two fine seedling I>'iiohrias exhibited by Mr. Tmer. One of these, flfodsl, baa 
very large flowers with bright ooralnrod well reflexed sepals, and a fine deep purple ooroUa; another 
named Per/aetion bod the flowers siinilar, bat the pknt appeared ooarser in habit l%«re was also 
a seedling variegated Velaxgoniuitt, raised by Mr. Kiughom, namsd Attraetionf the peculiarity of 
which consisted in the presenoe of an irregular zone of red and brownirii-pnrpla interposed betwete 
the green centre a.j4 White margin of the leaves; the flerwors are oheiKry-eoUmved, produced in large 
trusees. Another useful kind for bedding was shown, the Tituess Ivy-leaved, wMoh hue deep rosy 
crimson flowers. At the Begent’s Park, where Mr. Kinghom's Attraction was also shown, there were 
two others of the scarlet” class with horse-shoe marked foliage, both likely to be usefol for the flower- 
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garden) these were Miss Emily Fiold, with piakish^white flowers^ and Kingslmry FaToorite, with the 
flowers a dolieate salm(niy*rooe. 

Among the most striking at the no^Hies rsdbily presented to the Natioaal Florionltnral Sootety, 
the following may be mentioned Ohry, from Mr. Smithy Hornsey; it has large flowers, and 

well refleatod sepals of a rich coral-red, with fine deep violet purple corolla. Pelarffonium odoratU- 
Btmumpunekituinf flrom Mr. Ayres of Blaokheath, one of a promising new class of bedding flowers; 
this variety has scented foliage, and deep maroon spotted flowers on a pale lilac ground, andds a orose 
between the fiinoy and the socnted-leaved daases. Caleeolaria Heywood Hawkint, firom Messrs. A. 
Henderson Be Co., a dwarf free-floworing halfn^irubby yellow and brown variety, promises to be useful 
in the flower garden. 


WALKS AFTEU WILD FLOWERS.^ 

T his, which is the title of a book we desire to introduce to the notice of our readers, tells us tliat it 
comes from the Sister Isle; and the author, who dates his preface from Cork, explains that 
the Bohereens,'* or ** little roads,’’ in which his walks after wild flowers were principally pursued, 
were the green lanes of the vicinity of that city. But although local in its satject, these ** ^^''olks ” are 
calculated to excite an interest in all who eiyoy the pleasures of natural history gossip, since they have 
been the inducement to tho collection of a numlier of veiy interesting foots and anecdotes, oomhined 
and digested into a most entertaining and pleasingly-written Uftle voltune. The plan adopted is that 
of a series of letters devoted to tho popular description, and the antiquarian and poetical illustration 
of tho Irish native species of the orders Hanunculaoeso to Ctncifene inolnsive, as ennmerated in 
the British Flora} but although this systematic outline is adhered to, there is semeely any other 
trace of soientifle technicahty, and the greater part of the letters are occupied with those points which 
ore IntenwUng to all. When wo say that the author’s references range fitnn Hit John Mandeville to 
Burns, and from the Library of Useful Knowledge to Sbakspere, we give some idea of the variety of 
his reading, and the comprehensiveness of the fields in which he has gleaned, and we willingly bear 
testimony to the taste with which ho has selected. Wo have not often seen a little work better 
calculated to excite a taste for tho observation of nature; and while in this respect it is admirably 
fitted for tho young, it contains very much that wiU be read with equal plcosuro by those of all ages 
who delight to while away a leisure hour in instructive obit-chat.—H. 


THE PABTERHE OF VARIEGATED PLAHTS. 

J F the present ago is distinguished for one thing more than another, it is for the searching scrutiny 
with which evciy object brought forwaid is oxaminctl While great discoveries in art and 
seienoe are bdng revealed, we are constantly warned by signal failures against entertaining too 
■iMPtguine expectations. The mind thus bocames discipHnod into that ciroumspoction which best 
comports with prudent actiou; and, as inquiiy proceeds, many objects which had long been overlooked, 
or lightly treated, undergo a rigid invostigation. During the last few years many common suljeets, 
formerly negUoted by hortleultarlsta, have been introduced to notice, and have received much attention 
bothfom the praeti^ operative and the learned theorist. Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, Weeping Trees, 
and Aaunioan plants, may be instaifcod; and it appears now very likely that variegated plants will 
beeome much mors extensively studied and grown as a cUss than they ever have been. 

^ The immediate oapse of the variegation of leaves has soaroely been satisfoclorily accounted fbr, and 
perhaps it will long remain among the mysteries^nf nature. It is also a ourioos foot, that the flowers 
of many wisgated plants are singulsrly incumspianous. With respect to the marldogs of the leaves, 

wildlWsr%Mite Botssycf mo Bteere^ By nicluivAPovdea. London: Van Voent. 1881. 
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it kaB iadeed becm aasertod that plants liaTiug foliage vrith any oolonr different firom the Tatious 
shades of greonr ate not in a true state of health, hut the result of mueh experience, is decidedly 
adverse to such an hypothens, sinoe the inarks of yel^iNnr and white and crimson ard not <mly the same 
in the same variety, but invariably permanent in their duration, and this, too, while the fimedons of 
the plants are perfectly regular and complete. 

Variegated plants, then, may he very projicrly considerod as a distinct class i and while it is 
perhaps impossible to account satisfactorily for their peculiarities, their numbers continue to increase. 
Even many of tho common wild plants have been accidentally obtained withbeauti^lly marked foliage* 

Variegated plants are seldom if ever successfully propagated from seed, and therefore the sure st 
and host methods of perpetuating a variety having tho loaves marked with white, yollow, or rod, ore 
by division, by cuttings, or by grafting or budding on a stock of tho plain leaved species. 

With respect to the flowers of variegated plants, those of the Geranium, Bramble, and many of tho 
small herbaceous genera, are in nowise infexior to those of the true species; while in the ease of some 
exotics, there is a striking paucity of colour, and often of the size of the flower, and this is especially 
the case with plants that are natives of tropical climates. Nothing, for example, can surpass the rich 
markings of the loaves of some of tho ^ocies of An^pctoehilmt Physurust Dossima, Omni discolor, or 
even ilfaronto, and one or two species of Caiadiunif as C. buolor, but their flowers are not at all 
attractive* On tho other hand, ASchmea /dlyens, and Vrmia npeciosa, form rare examples of a richly- 
coloured iniloresoence accompanying finely-marked leaves in tropical species. 

The number of variegated plants of dwarf habit, suitable for growing in pots or the borders, is now 
considerable, and amateurs having smril gardens may derive moch pleasure in Ihe culture of a select 
group. Many species of Alpine plants are to be obtained with variegated leaves. iStriking pecu¬ 
liarities in plants ore always interesting, and whon connected with boauUfol colour or handsome 
forma, their value is much augmented.—B. P. 2C. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

T he following particulars are gleaned from the proceedings of tlte Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
at its meeting on tixe 10th lune:—Mr. M*Nab mentioned a magnificent spcuiuicn of the Lilium 
* y^anteum of WallLch, or Z. eordifoliufn of Don’s Flora Nepaiensis, now flowering, for the first time in 
Britain, in the Comely Bank Nurseries, from seed originally sent home by Major Madden, eolleoted in 
tile damp shady woods of Kemaon. Hie plant at Comely Bwak is now nine fret six inches high, and 
in flower. Major Madden states that this gigantic Lily grows at between 7000 to 9000 feet of elevation, 
in deep black vegetable soil, and averaging from five to eight fret in height, the bulbs being always 
frnmd on the surfree of tho soil. 

A paper was road firom C. C. Babington, Esq., M.A., on a supposed new species of Bleocharis. 
The plant described by Mr. Babington had been picked in the autumn of 1844, by Professor Balfour, 
at Taynlone, in Cantyro, along with Sciryus paue\fkirm^ Among spedmouB of the latter plant 
b AnamUfed by Df. B., Mr. H. C. Wstaon had detoGted the now apecics to bo notioed. The species hue 
been denominated JSkwsharis WaiHoni by Mr, Babington, and is thus described i — ^Spikes terminal, 
solitary, oblong \ glumes acute, (P) the lowest one somewhat blunt, and surrounding the base of the 
Spike; style bifid; the achene convex on both sides, oblong, very obtuse, with its haso slightly 
attenuated, the angles grounded, and obscurely punctate-striated, the base of the style peraisteiit, 
broadly depressed; hypogynous setm shorter than the achene; culms sheathed at the base, 

the flhaath abruptly truncate. Mr. Babington, alter remorkiiig on the diflhAmees between it and the 
allied plants, JSIeochiurk X. muiticaulis, ^nd Jff. pahuiris, expressed ah earnest hope that 

^ ^ some botanist would visit the locality in Cantyre, and determine more completely the oharaeter of the 
Spedos, which at ptLsent rests on the examination of three or four speeixttens only. 


t 
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NEW'chrysanthemums. 

W ITH our opening pages we gave a plate of Pompon Chrysanthemnms, and we now give a few more 
gems fh>m the same sources, viz., Messrs. £. Q. Henderson and Son, and Mr. Soltor of Hammer- 
smith. The kinds now represented ore very pretty eacamples of the Anemono-flowercd Pompons, and 
also Mr. Suitor's seedling, Versailles Defiance, a large kind of so much merit that it obtained a certificate 
of excellence from the National Floricultural Society in the autumn of last year. Mr. Salter is the 
only raiser of seedling Chrysanthemums in this country, and tliat only from seed saved in the south 
of France or Italy; for it ia found that Chrysanthemum seed will not ripen in onr dripping climate 
except under ciroumstuioes,—those of dry stove boat,—which cannot be ofibrded as a mercantile specula¬ 
tion. AVelbeck, a ibw years back, Mr. Tillery succeeded in ripening seed in the Pine stove, but we 
never heard that anything remarkable emanated from his labours. 

The Pompon Chrysanthemums may fibrtalnly be classed among the choicest of flowers for winter 
garniture) for, blooming as they do 

When eblU November's surly bbst 
Lays fleld end forest bue," 


they come when flowers are doubly welcome and loveable. The improvemont that has been made in 
the Pompon varieties since their introduction is quite remarkable, for if the drawings ri^prcsenting 
the sc*edling8 of lost year, sent over by M. Micllcz, of Lille, are to be relied upon, perfection of form 
is really attained j the serraturcs upon the end of the petal have almost disappeared in some varieties, 
which arc assuming a broad, full, and homisphcrical form. To be perfect, each flower sliould form at 
the least two-tlurds of a ball, hove stout, full, broad, and smooth petals, without eitlier notch or serra- 
turoupon them, and these must be symmetrically formed, and then the Jhriais^heau ideal of perfection is 
attained. It must, howe^'er, lie Oflmittcd that, though the ruk-and-compass plan of judging flowors is 
good, there ni'e those who consider these laws too arbitrary for general observance; and wo are among 
those who consider tliat brilliant colour, with even moderate tbim, is very preferable to perfect form 
with indifierent colour. Our standard for a useful and generally saleable plant is fine habit, profuse 
blooming, and rich brilliant colour, and then if the rulo-and^mpass plan of perfect form and substance 
can be added, we ask nothing more; but perfect form without ciy^cr colour or fine habit of plant is not 
to be tolerated, except by the rigidly tight-laced in floricultural sophistry. 

Of the introductions of this season, which M. MicUez's plate lays before us, wo would particularly 
point to LaUt a brilliant crimson maroon flower of exquisite form; Aramis, plum colour, tipped with 
jroaCf and slightly incurved at the tips; Graziella, straw wliito tipped with cherry-colour; Jason, ht ight 
canary yellow; JonquiUe, bronzy golden yellow} Sathaniel, brigbtrose, w^hile oentro; Justine Tessxer, 
pure white, small; JRose Pompon, quilled rosy pink with light centre j JBeauli Toulousaim, lively j 
carmine or flesh colour 1 Tactte, creamy yellow, tipped with chcrry-colour; President Decaisn, pale | 
flesh colour, rather large; Aleeoiyiorum is an Anemone-Aowored variety, with, if thfl drawing 
is correct, bluish lilac rays; Qtiassimoc^ and Pherbus are two pretty and distinct flowers of the 
yellow section. All tho Pomx)on Chrysanthemums are pretty but our continental friends run 
their varieties so close, that in select coUootionB many of them arc valuolcss. Most of these 
varieties are inclined to grow dwarf and compact, and we think they might he had in very 
compact bushy specimens in tho following manner :'^Wo would procure a quantity of bottomless 
pots W the i-inch size, and having planted the stools or old plants in a good rich border, we would, 
towards the end of July, peg each shoot down horizontally to the surface of the grounds and placing a 
piece of slate or tile under tho point, would place a pot over it, so that tho shoot in its after progress 
could grow upright through the pot In this state they might remain for a time, but towards the 
middle we would, taking advantage Of a sunny day, strip the leaves from the lower part of tho shoot 
within the pot, give it a slight twist to lacerate the bark, and then flU the pot half full of good rich 
soil. Into this tho branch would root, and, having still the support of the old plant, would grow very 
robustly. As the plant progressed, the pot might be filled with compost, and it oould also be assisted 
with liquid manure both to the dd plankand the young one. Towards the ond of September, we should, 
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Rt intemU of a few days, gradually separate the young fVcA the old plant, pot it at onoeiatoon ^-ineh 
pot in rich compost, and plunge in a slight bottom heat in a Amme or pit, taking cave to shade for a 
few days. In this way we have no doubt plants os dwarf, perfect, and oompoet as the Qeranitims 
shown at tbe liondon exhibitions might he grown, and the slight bottom heat would enable them to 
throw fine compact fiowors. 

With the large kinds it is the fashion of some of the prize growers to plunge the pots containing 
the plants into large tubs, these tubs being filled with manure or rich compost, into which the 
plants root, and, oonseqxiently, instead of being grown in ll^inch pots,'' they have had all the 
advantage of an 18-inch pot. But what is their fate on the day of exhibition P To keep them 
flagging they almost require a man to stand by them with the watering-pot, and, consequently, 
no sooner is the exhibition over than they are consigned to the rubbish heap. This is prizo-kuBting 
with a vengeanoe, but not plant-growing for the love of plants.—A. 


FOECING THE LILT OF THE VALLEY. 

M MOIfGST the deUoocieS of the early spring bouquet, the Lily of the Valley holds a most prominent 
^ place. Its purity, gracefhlncss, and poetic associations, conspire to make it not only the favourite 
of to-day, but doubtless will secure it such a position as long as ci\ilizatbn endures. Gorgeousness, 
dignity, and splendour, belong to Azaleas, Camellias, Eoses, &c.; but not one of these popular favourites 
can supply a twig capable of taking the place of the Lily in the bouquet. That universal favourite, 
the Mliite Camellia may possibly rival its whiteness, but we seek in vain for the exquudto aroma and 
delightful simplicity of form, calling to mind the hours of childhood; for who has not, in early'days, 
instinctively sought the Lily of the Valley in some secluded nook ? 

Wo have recently heard of “ Orchids for the Million,” ** Bedding Plants for the Million,” &o.; and 

why not Barly Flowers for the Millioa, in these days of cheap gloss P Amongst the numerous dainties 

which the possessor of a glass-house and. a hotbed may aspire to, oxir present pet may be placed { for 
there is nothing astonishing about its culture. The chief danger will consist in the possibility of 
** kilUng it with kindness.” ^ 

It requires two years to prepare the Lily for forcing, in order to have it in the highest degree of 
])erfection« In all forcing affairs, the first, and by no means inferior, division of the subject is prepa-* 
ration. Now, it is well in Lily forcing to have two sets of plants, the one in the open ground, the other 
in pots from the commencement. The latter is by fiir the best for early forcing; the former will pro^ 
duoe more exuberant blooms at a later period; the pots prefacing firom the end of November until the 
end of January; those potted from the soil, from that period until Lilies blossom out-doors. 

I^ge pots are necessary | and those who intend to procure a long succession for the drawing-room 
.will do well to get some shallow pans made for the purpose. Such should be about nine inches 
diameter, by about seven inches in depth, and would, as I think, look respectable if painted a deep 
straw colour, and sanded over with^prirge and sparkling grit whilst wet. Such would aid in bringing 
out the parity of the Lilies. 

New plantations may be made any time from November to March* I prefer the middle of Febru- 

aiy. Thcgr lofTc; a vouud rich ooil, Vut will onoceod iu aiaiy good gArd^ ml, which retaina^oM* 

turc in a steady way, but not in excess. For pots, one-half strong loam, and the other half eoinposed 
of very old oow manure and leaf soil, thoroughly decomposed, grows them in the hipest perfection, 
fn making new plantations, the ground may bo marked out into beds, and my practieeii to plapt^iem 
iu ciroles of about eight inches diameter, the circles filtesa inobes apart* The ground being duly pre* 
pared, wo take an€4nch pot, and inyertitig it, stamp circles in tim proper ^aoes; and these cutdss 
are filled with you^plants, boihin>aad within the ring, Whea planted, I coyer the whole nufiaee 
tfaree inches with very rotten manure, as a mulching, and this proyes of immense bmiefit. 

Of eourse, the^plantiagin potsisoonduoted in a similar way, hut Utinrihoiald 1m {dunged diu^ 

the whqle of their culture. It may hers be rmnaihed that the LBy loves a partia). ihade. I gfowthem 
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on a ^vall border^ cm tbe nmrili dde* wbev^ sltbinigh tha^ get a liberal ammmt of solar Iigbti the soil, 
from its northern Inclination, is kept eomparativefy cool through the summer* The siunmer*s coltore 
ooneUtB in keepiiig them free of weeds, and in Uberol watering, and all blossom buds should be picked 
from the newly planted stock the moment they appear; indeed, by pidcing them awaj the second 
spring, a much superior ** crown ** is obtained. 

And now as to their foroiiig: Bottom heat is etaei|(ial to this part of their ontture. In oommon 
with other heibaceona things, which store up in their roots the material by which the buds are de¬ 
veloped, the root must be forced into action first. About sixty to seventy degrees is the bottom 
warmth moat flangfinia.1 to them. A plunging medinm will be found the beat>— any fermenting material 
will do. like the germination of seeds, some degreo of darkness is of material benefit. Any stme- 
ture which will give the above bottom warmth, with, at the same time, a much moderated top heat, of 
■ay fifty-five, is the place for them; and in this respect they class very well with the forcing of Butch 
bulbs, their treatment for a while being nearly identical. In such a situation, they should be plunged 
overhead, covering the erown with six inches of finely-sifted old tan or vegetable mould. 

In about throe weeks or a month from their introduction to su<^ conditions, tiiey will begin to show 
their beads above the soil, and here what is termed in horticoltaral language cooling down,'’ must 
be resorted to. They have to be gradually inured to the light, and this is the work of another fort¬ 
night or so. Any structure which will aflTord them a gradually departing shade, with a temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees, is the very place for them. And now, for the first time einco their introduo- 
tion to artificial warmth, occasional waterings will bo requisite. As before observed, the lily loves 
moisture, and weak and clear liquid manure may occasionally be administered. About forcing little 
more need be added. AVhen the blossoms begin to unfold, any coo) gr^nhouse will suit them} a de¬ 
pressed temperature—minus frost—will but tend to render the blossoms finer | so that whether fancy 
points to the drawing-room, the boixdoir, or the snug parlour, it is all the same: anything but a very 
high temperature. 

In conclusion, I may add, that those cultivated in the open soil, for later purposes, must be placed 
in pots in the middle of November, and, after a thorough watering, plunged overhead in any dry spot 
out-doors, and then subjected to the same ordeal in their turn, like most other ** rest roots,” they 
produce the finest fiowors by a gradual course of forcing, eapedally whilst the torpid root is acquiring a 
fresh action. 

After forcing, the roots may have a renewal of their vigour by kindly attention, in the way of 
shelter, top-dressing, liquid manure, &o. I prefer, however, a fredb successioui and plant out the re¬ 
jected ones in the common borders.— Bobeut Erkinoton, OuHan Pork , 
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Ntmpbnea ozoAKTSA, Qigsutip'VTstor-lily.—Order Nyn^ieseew (Water-lily tribe).-“A veryro- 

msrkfibls Water-lily which has just been figured by Sir W. Hooker lU the Botanical MagaxiM^ in the hope of 
.fo^tatlng its introduction fiom North-Eastern Australia, where it is found. It is remarkable for its lise. The 
leaves are oeeriy orbicular, and eighteen inches across. The flowars in tiie dried state are twelve inriies in dia^- 
meter, with numerous Uue pscale, and aUuneos so numerous as to liido Uw sUgma* Ib in tLo name with 

an iSistralian NymiduBaoeoue plant, cd wbioh seeds have been imported under the name of Victoria Pittrogema, 
Bsassam XxvALiNaie, WaHieh, ^epal Ash-leaved Berbei^.—Order Berberaoes (Berberid tribe).—A re¬ 
markably handsome evergreen tiurub, ppobably hardy, but only develt^ng its foU beauty under glass. Itls v^ 
munli lika E. and forms a stiff erect stem, vrith laegs delioate-green unequally pinnated foliage spreading 

on am sides; theseleavai eonsiatof fiwa fores id five pairn of ovate spiny-toothed leaflets. The flowers grow 
ifiAfong, upried^t raceme, grarndhUy placed at the of the stem, and are of a rich bright yellow. The 
nf ^a apsides ik hluisb-purj^a snd^blong, by which ^tter oircuinstance it may be known from a neariy- 
related ipeolt^ mao kihabitiag the hiUs of India, ealkd B. accmthifolli4^ whidb produces globose fruit. This plant 
Isptpihahly ths4Mliae as is a native of foe Htmalayaa, and is^ aeoording to Hr* 

jlMisy^ the JR jti ia wfo of Itetibmiildh AA M JMmtis iiQNiimesiof Be Caodidia It was .Introfomed to 

|to4 BptimM Chufom, 






B1X.LBBEOXA PoiTftTAOHYA, XduZ&y. Many* 8 inked BiU 1 )OTg)a.>jk)rder BromalUccao (Bnxtoelwort trib 0 ),~A 
wy fine hothouBe perennial, probably Broailiatii^hicb was exhibited by M. de Jonghe^ of Broaaeb, at Ohiawlck, 
in May last year. Dr. Llndley names it with some hesitation, not having had an opportnnity of examining ita 
flowers. Its leaves are channeled, margined with spiny teeth, inflated at the base, and curved back at the point. 
It flowers from a conical crowded compound mealy spike, on a scape tailor than the leaves; its bracts and calyx 
are crimson, its corolla purple. Altogether it is a very pretty plant. 

BnxBERoiA THvnaoiDitA, Martitu, Tbyrse-Uke BiU^rgia.—Order Bromelxacess (Bromelworttribe). —^A showy 
Pine-applo-like plant, with erect broad leaves, and a conical head of crimson flowers, issuing from amongst Inrocts 
of the same colour. It is a very beautiful stove perennial, and has been imported from Eio Janeiro by M. de 
Jongbo of Brussels, from whose nursery it has found its way to England. 

GjutvaoroutiTM oxT-voiNtri*, Largo-oalynod Ocwtrolobium.—JLiegammoeoeD § pApSUouoesD (Logu- 

xninons plants).—^A showy groonhouso shrub, of considerable value as an ornamental plant. The branches ere 
_ smooth; the leaves ore opposite (or temate) elliptic somewhat kooled, 

jn^ glaucous, and terminated by a long pungent awn; at their base is a pair 
of spreading decurved spiny stipules. The flowers grow oppositely in 
terminal or axillary racemes, and arc very large, the standard deep orange 
with a yellow spot at tho base margined with crimson; the wings and 
standard deep crimson; they grow from the axil of a largo obovate mem- 
f branous inflated strongly nerved bract, the nerve being extended into a 

■ recurved macro; the calyx is very large, the upper lip much largest, 

obtuse segments, the segments of the lower lip ovato acute. 
\\ The ovary is villose and distinctly stalked. This interesting plant has 

) been raised by Messrs. Henderson, from Mr. Drummond’s Swan Hiver 

/ seeds, and we are indebted to them for the materials from which our 

/ ^^ figure and description are made. 

n ( PuRVKtvM SANatriNXTW, Bed-leaved 

^ a Phrynium.—Order Marautaceos (Marant tribe). 

—This very flue stovo plant is known in the 
gardens as Maranta saHffuifua, We have seen 
^ it in flower in several places, but nowhere finer 

m f tBan wlih Messrs. J aokson, of Kingston, liy whom 

* V it was exhibited before the Horticultural Society. 

Whether in flower or not, the plant is oma* 
'.4 w lr >v mental. It has leaves nearly or quite a foot 

oblong-acuminate, groen ahove^ reddish 
'^v purple bcncatli, and attached by short peUoIes. 
4 % ^0111^3 The scape is taller than tho loaves, and bears a 

/ '% compact panide of bracteatod flowers, Uiorachis 

^ bracts and sepals all bright red. Tho petals arc 

f Stmim ' TV if white, and about as long os the sepals. It has 

bj^en roi^ivcd from the gardens of tho Continent, 
« \ and there appears to be no information as to its 

■/if OTgin and native country. It is, at any rate, a 

IJ very desirable stove herbaceous plant 

AI /' Limatodbs bossa, Ztndley* Eosy Limatode. 

^ Orobidacoee { Vanden (Orchid tribe).— 

A ly % « Messrs. Veitch flowered this very handsome 

r % f novelty last December. It is a stove terrestrial 

% orchid, with fusiform pseudo-bulbs, oblong 

Itli % lanceolate plaited leaves, and many-flowered 

M scapes taller than the leaves, bearing loosoly- 

f li ^ arranged large rose-coloured villose flowers; the 

** oblcmg undividsd, rolled up at the baso 
like a Oattleya, and marked at the base of tim 
expanded part with a deep red ring; the sepals 
T and petfds to lauoe-shaped. This genus is 

^caTaoLomox cAMcenmn* . nearly allied to Oalanthe, and the present species 

is a beautiful addition to this fiivdurite and showy tribe. It wae found by Mr. T. Lobb, near Hoidmein,^ and is 


ciiTaoLomox cALvonrvn* 


is a beautiful addition to this fiivdurite and showy tribe. It was found by Mr. T. Lobb, near MoniBidm, and is 
described as a most abufidant bloomer. 

AoaovBBA, VT.AVIDA, Xiotuch, Yellowish Acropera.—Order Ondiidaeem § Vande* (Orchid tribe).—A rtove 
epif^yte, with ovttte pseudo-bulbs, bearing at their apex a pa&r of oblong aeumioate leaves, narrowed downwmds, 4 

end frdaxiiihcir base a pendulous raceme of pale yellow flowers, having an mmige-yeUow lipi ' Kative of Mexico. | 
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Ltoavdb BACvnPATKA, KMueh. Shoft-l^ctod Lyoiuite.—Order Orchid&oeiB } Vondece (Orobid tribe). 

•tore epipyhyte, bearing yeUoariah-groen flowen^ which have a white imooth lip. It has been flowered by H. 
Kautm of Berlin, and ia a native-of Ouatemala. 

CsBAave njoiFOUA, IfulUiiL Evergreen Holly-cherry.—Order Drupaoeos (Almondwort tribe).—This is a flne 
evergreen bush or smaU tree, apparently as hardy as a and having the foliage of a Holly, with ihe flowers 

of a Bird-eherry.*' For all purposes to which hardy evergreen shrubs are applicable, this is one of the most valu¬ 
able of reeent introductions. The loaves are waved and spiny as In the HoUy, and from their axils appear short 
^ikes of white flowers, succeeded, aocording to Hartweg, by fruit reaemhliog a small cherry. It is one of the 
many useful introductions of the Horticultural Society, and was obtained by them through Mr. Hartweg. 

BHODOURNnnoir ciLiaTVM, Hooker. Fringed Rhododendron.—Order EiicooeGB (Heathwort tribe).—This is 

one of the earlieat of the Sifcletm Rhododeadrone to produoo ita hloseome, \rhieh it eoema to do freely ia a Tory 

dwarf state, which habit may perhaps be turned to account in cross breeding. That which has everywh<||p 
flowered is a pale coloured form, which Sir W. Hooker calls rcMo-o^wia, and, though making a beautiful flgtue, 
hu not been considered as in itself of much importance as on ornamental plant The loaves arc very haiiy, but 
beoomo at length smooth above; the flowers ore bell-shaped, white, tinged with rose. It has flowered in various 
instances, so that its dwarf flowering habit seems to be confirmed. The little Bhododmdnrn kpidotum^ from the 
same country, which has also flowered very imperfectly, though distinct in character, does not promise to be of 
much horticultural value. 

Hsctylicspnos TUALICTRIVOLCA, WoUiek, Thalictrum-leaved Hoctylicapnos. — Order Fumariacee (Fiunewort 
tribe).—A Nepalese plant introduced by Sir 0. Lemon, Bart., in 1834, and flowering towards autumn. It is a 
hardy perennial, with smooth somewhat succulent climbing stems, growing six to eight feet high, bitemate ten- 
drilled loaves, and clustered racemes of largo pendent yellow flowers of the singular form common to the race. 

Canna WAROZEwmsii, J>ietrieh. Warcsewitz’s Indian Shot.—Order Marantaccoe (Marant tribe).—A hand¬ 
some addition to a race of fine exotic-looking stove perennials. This has ovate or ovato-oblong cuspidate-acumi¬ 
nate leaves, and bright scarlet flowers. The stems, pedundos, pedicels, flower buds, calyx, and bracts, are blood 
red, covered with a bluish bloom. It is a native of Central America. 

Oi.EAKiA VANNOSA, ffooher. Clothed Olooria.—Order Asteracese { Asteroidem (Composite plants).—^A riirub 
covered over with a close white felt, excepting on the upper parts of the leaves, which are bright green and shining; 
they are rather Urge, elliptic-oblong, and in their axils are produced, on long stalks, flower heads consisting of a 
single row of white ray florets surrounding a yellow disk. It is a native of South Australia, and is a greerfliouse 
OYorgre^ of litUv inj[wrt«ov«. 

Begonia oonchafolia, Dietrich. Sholl-ioaved Begonia.—Order Begoniaceie (Begoniad tribe).—^Au elegant 
litUe stomless stove pei'ennial, with deep shell* like peltate shining leaves. The flowers are very small, red; the 
petioles and peduncles also are bright rod. It is from Costa Rica, and has been introduced by M. ^arexewita 
to Berlin^ The deeply concave leaves, resombling mussel-s^cHi^ are very peculiar. 

Begonia bvi.biluvbra, Link and Ottc, Bulb-hearing Begonia.—Order Begoniacem (Begoniad tribe).—A 
very pretty bulbous stove perennial, producing at first heart-shaped roundish leaves, red beni»th, and on the 
stems leaves of a more pointed and unequal figure. The flow'ers are deep rose-colouTed and oxillary. It is a 
Mexican plant, and is grown in the Berlin gardens. 

CvcNOCHXS AUiusvM, Golden Swan Orchis. — Order Orchidacete (Orchid tribe).—A flne stove 

epiphyte, bearing a long pendulous ntMmo of whole coloured pale, clear yellow flowers. It comes from Central 
America. 

Vanda pbddnoularis, LmdUy. Pedunculate Vanda.—Order Orohidaceeo { Yandem (Orchid tribe).—A small 
hothouse epiphyte, with distichous two-lobed leaves, and racemes of comparatively small flowera on a very long 
peduncle; these are yellowish-green, with a deep purple lip hairy at the edges, and as much like hairy insects as 
those of our Bee and Spider Orohids. It is from Ceylon, and was bloomed last March by G. Read, Esq. 

Gesneba pvrpubea, Zih^l^. Purple Geenenu—Order Gosneraoem (Gesaerwort tribe).—^Avery flno tuberous 
stove plant, allied to G. Doufflaeii. The loaves are whorled, heart-shaped, oblong, and downy. The flowers grow 
in a%borl^ paaiole, and eonsist of a long downy tube, wi^ the uppor tube straight, two lobed, almost square, 
the lower iip with rounder and much shorter segments. The colour is purplish-rose, spotted with deeper purple. 
The origin of tbts fine plant is unknowxi, but it is suppoeefi to be a garden hybrid. It is figured in 
Fhwer Oitrdenf t 76. 

Calodbaqon nobius, Ptan^n. Noble Calodracon.—Order Liliaoem (LUywort tribe).—This, which is the 
Draoesna nohUie of Van Houtte, is a beautiful hothouse shrub, growing erect, with dense foliage of a beautiful rich 
puxple and crimson oolottr, arranged in broad streaks. It h»$ not yet flowered, but it will be cultivated entirely 
lor its spMhdid foUage. It is a native of Japan, and appears to have been brought into notice by M. Van Houtte, 
of Ghent 

OnoNVoatoasDic anokeo, KMeech. Twe-o^^ Odoutoglossum.—Order Orohidaoem (Orchid tribe).—^A email 
afcore epiphyte, with greenisb-ydlow white-lipped flowers, bmme on a two-edged soape. It is from Braxil, and 
has been flowed in the BerHn gardens. 

smoTA, MmMU and Donpknd. tTpright Slipperwort.—Order Sorophuhirlaoem (LinarUd 
tribe}.r^A shrubby i^eeies with good foliage, on tiiis aoaon&t osefhl for hybridtaing. The leaves are wil- 
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low-liko, and the flowerii are pale yeiUair. It ia a Pmvian a^ad^ and haa been obtained bp HeaittA Valtah^ of 
Exeter. ^ 

SoFHBONrtiB vTBBooAnFA, ZxnMt^, Wing^firaited Sopbromte.—Order On^daeeaB (Orcdiid tribe).^A very 
pretty, though diminutWe, atore epiphyte, with roundiah oblong leavea, and diort oorymboae raoemea of roay 
purple flowerfr It is a natiye of Brasil. 

STBKocARFoa FoBaTau, E. Brmen. Forstei'a Stenooarp.—Order Froteaeess (Frotead tribe).—A greenhouae 
ahrab, with oboyate retuae evergreen loaves, and umbels of small, apparently white flowers, of UttU beanty. It 
was sent to the Horticultural Sooioty, ftom New Caledonia, by Mr. C. Moore. 

CALLtOARPA JAFONJCA, ThMfJbtirg, Japanese OalUoarp.—Order Varbenaoea (Verbene tribe).—A soft-wooded 
shrub, growing two to thm feet high, with ublong tapering or sometimerrhomboidal leaves, and dense axillary 

rftoemea of amitlt plnkuh flowoM of Uitlo 'beauty. Introduced from Japan by Br. Von Slebold, and blowiomc in 
4pgu8t and Beptereber, 

Cabsikia lrptopktuiA, J2. J9ro«vt. Slender-leaved Casainia.—Order Asteracess (Oompoalte pUnta).—A neat 
growing evergreen shrub from Kew Zealand, said to be hardy. It /orms a eompaot dwarf bush, with heath-like 
whitish leaves, and the branches terminate in little corymbs of white flowers. 


ON THE BEANCHTNG OF PALM STEMS.* 

T he branches of Palms are either subterraneous or arise, like the ordinary branches of Dicotyledons, 
above ground. Thoso Palms which produce subterraneous branches have a rhizome, or under- 
ground stem, produced from a horizontal branch of the parent stem; this aometimes turns np after 
running a certain distance, and comes above the ground; in such cases it gives off another branch at 
its base, which continues the horizontal growth {just like the growth of the rhizome of irw); this ia 
the mode in which the rhizome of the Culamua Draco of gardens is formed. 

Branches spring from the axils of the scale-like leaves which clothe the rhizomo, and if tho latter 
are crowded the branches break through them. The branches either remain short, forming what is 
called a turiOf or stretch out and form runnert, Metroxylon Rwwphii has very long ones, but in 
Oham^<fraa claitor they attain a length of four feet. In thin plant those runners often arise from tho 
base of the stem above ground, and dip down into it, rising out of it again at a distance of several feet 
to form a new stem. The underground ports are clotlied with whitish or brownish scale-like leaves, 
which soon decay. 

The branches occasionally given off abi^e ground by Palms mostly arise low down, cloife to the 
roots, rarely from the axils of green or decaying leaves higher up on the trunk, and more frequently 
in young than in old stemsr They occur oftonest in Caryota aoholifera, Diphthemium marittmum^ 
Phesnix daotylifera^ and Chani^trea elatior: while the allied Caryota ursna, Diplotkemium catu/eacana, 
Ph<Bffnx $ylvestriBt and CkamcBdorea Schiedeana produce no branches. Phmnix daetylifera (the Date 
Palm) is propagated exclusively by these lateral shoots, and never by seeds, because the trees raised 
from seed are said to yield less fruit; while, on the contrary, the plants of Boroaaua JlahelUformw, 
r( raised from the stolons, bear smaller fruit. Areca alba, a native of the Mascarenhas, often divides 
into from two to ten branches, springing apparently from lateral buds; these branches grow perpen¬ 
dicularly upwards like the main stem, whidi then does not g^row to the usual diameter; they bear 
flowers and fruit. ^ 

None of these ramifleations seem to follow any deflnite rule, but to result from acoidental flavour- 

ablo oiroumeianooff, axooptiug in tha Aft-ioan gonua (the Donm Palm of "Rfiypt), whore the 

trunk sends out a branch from time to time near the sumiMt, branch repeating this ramification, 
BO that old tmnks appear many times forked.—A. H. 


A SIMPLE MODE OF GEOWINO ATTBICULAS. 

^ OOHEESPONDEOT has atoAt tiie fbllowing acooimt of the mode of treating Aurionlas, by wbM, 
Sa leaving out of view the nice points which a florist professes to realize, vigoroas health is seoured, 
And thb sou^what fidde jflower may be converted into a lovely spring ornament. For this,purpose, 
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that race of Anriculaa^ called Alpinea, mo |tly having flowers of bright selfH^oloiirs—a olaM which the 
floriate all but ignoreiMire most admirably |||i^ed. 

The details of culture are thus stated:—About the beginning of June the plants are taken out of 
the pots, and the soil shaken firom their roots; the tap root is shortened if needful, and the plants ore 
then re^potted in a compost of equal ports fresh loam and good well^decayed leaf-moul^ The pots 
are set on the north side of a wall, and there remain all the summer, and until the middle of 
September, with no other attention than that of watering them when they require it. At the season 
just indicated they are placed a cold pit fiunng the south, where they remain till the end of 
February They are then top-dressed with the same kind of compost, and replaced in the frame, 
where they remain until they produce their flowers. At flowering time they are removed to a 
temporary pit at the north side of a wall, and are covered with canvas liumes at night, as well as just 
when it rains. In cold weather, if any occurs at this season, they are kept close shut 

1 am confident the plants are more healthy when thus treated than when grown in the strongly- 
manured composts wluch many persons use for this flower; as a proof of this, 1 never have a sickly 
plant 

JJuring the winter, os it is necessaiy that the plants should be kepi comparatively diy, it is 
desirable to set them on boards, or on a trellised stage; and if the frame con be arranged as to secure 
a thorough ventilatioa beneath, it will be all the better. Of course very little water will bo given 
during winter.—R. W. 


> —- 

NOTES ANI) MEMORANDA. 

F ew plants, among the recent introductions to our gardens, possess more interest or are likely to 
prove more valuable than the Deatzia graciliSt not only as an ornament for the shrubbery border, 
but also for pot cultivation. As a plant for early forcing, for the decoration of the conservatory, and 
also for cutting for bouquets, it will rank among the most useful in cultivation. Like its congeners, 
it is readily propagated by cuttings of the young wood, which require to be taken when it is in a 
half-ripened state. If the wood is strong and healthy, il||iriU not be necessury to cut the cuttings at 
a joint, as they will strike just as freely if a leaf-bud and about an inch below is taken with it, and 
thus each joint or bud will moke a plant To insure the cuttings rooting quickly, a gentle bottom 
heat will be necessary, and they must also be covered with a glass, to prevent the undue evaporation 
of the moisture of the cutting. In cultivation, any light rich soil will be suitable,—such as a mixture of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and gritty sand, and when planted out any enriched garden soil will suit it 
As a pot plant it will require much the same treatment as Witgela rosso,—that is, the wood must be 
thoroughly matured in the autumn, to insure its blooming profusely when forced. We cannot imagine 
anything much finer, when grown to a good-sized specimen, than this very graceful plant, as by judi¬ 
cious stopping it may be trained into a very compact and elegant form.—A. 

We learn from a private letter that gardening is now in the osoendaut in Bavaria. Munich had 
Om first exhibition of plants, flowers, and fruit, in Aptii last, and this first essay was most satisfactory. 
In illustration, we may mention that the Royal Gardens of Nympheobjurir, under the care of Mr. A. 
HeyJ, who has studied horticulture in Engfibad, produced Heaths which will soon equal the English 
exhiMtum specimens. Dielytra epectabilie and Deuhna gracilie were among the most striking new 
plants produced. The parliament have voted a large sum for the erection of a now range of plant 
houses in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Munich; and the Ring is erecting, close to his palace, a mag¬ 
nificent winter-garden, which is to be erected on the top of a house at on elevation of nearly sixty 
feet, and will be very larger The ©ulture-gai^en” necessarily connected with this stmeture is com- 
pfetsd, and cMmtains many fine span-roolbd houses heated with water-pipes. 

. Mardattbergia ovata aU»t a very ornaasental greenhouse ereepor, recently brought into, notice, 
baa boon sent to os feom the nursoty qf Messri of Tooting. It, in all poiots, except hi the 








BENOTATION OF GAUBLLIA PLANTS. 


colour of tho flowers, resembles the well-known JJ. ovata, l^t the flowers are white with a green spot 
,on the base of the standard. For the purpose of varietylp^hore greenhouse-ooniervatoxy creepers are 
prised, this may be considered as a desirable novelty, the contrast being good between its dark green 
brood leaves, and the pure white of its flowers. 

Camellia Mariinii, raised by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, and nicely figured in our contemporary 
the Fhristt is deserving of special mention, os being the brightest coloured among the red Camellias 
at present known, and proving the nearest approach to scarlet It is, in addition to this, a flower of 
good properties, well made, and very full of rounded imbricating petels. "The Countess of Fllesmere, 
tuiutlier uf Mcssi's. Jiu:kaoii*B scedUugB, is prubably tbe fiucBt and moat beautiful ligbt-coloured Camellia 
in existence, its fine broad, cupped petals, white faintly striped with pole rose, reminding one at once 
of the famous Coupe de Hebe Hose. This variety had a first-class certificate awarded to it by the 
National Floricnltnral Society, in April lost. 

The collection of Aquatic Plants in the Aquarium of tho Botanic Garden, at Hamburgh, is in 
excellent condition. It includes ton young plants of the P'ictoria i^spia, eight of Euryale/erox, a 
very scarce and fine annual water plant; together with many species of tho genus Nymphtea, as N, 
eatruhay eyanea^ dentaUSy micrantba^ neylecta^ odorata, pyyvMta^ ruhra^ semiaperta^ thermalis^ &c.; 
besides many other aquatics, w'hich are expected to give a fine show next summer. Mr. Otto, the 
inspector of the garden, is an ardent cultivator of aquatics. We understand that his foreman, Mr. 
Jjoschor, is at present engaged in tho preparation of a work on Ftctorta JZeyui, its history, cultivation, 
&c., with two plates. 

— - 

RENOVATION OF CAMELLIA PIANTS. 

M ost collections of Camellias contain some tall woody plants, which from some cause produce 
only a few leaves and flowers at the top of their branches. Such plants, themselves but 
little prized, may iicvertheloBB, liy a process uf gruflini^, be cuiivvrlod iuto beautiful fluweritjg trees. 
In this way these old woody plants, which are only fit to stand at the back of a collection, are turned 
to good account by many of tho Camellia growers of Belgium. This practice is not on the Contiuent a 
novelty, but it is not so generally made available by English cultivators. On this account a short 
description of tlie modm operandi may Hot'll unacceptable. 

Old plants, from six to ten feet high, and having a straight stem from two to three inches in 
diameter, are the most suitable for being grafted, in the way about to be described, but others which 
are more branchy may also be employed. The first port of the operation consists in removing all the 
branches (supposing the plant to have a long straight stem),^|K> that nothing is left but the naked stem 
or trunk, which is cut clean ofiT, the top and the summit being pared quite smooth, and covered with 
grafting clay. Then along a spiral and imaginary line, carried the whole length of the stem, grafts or 
buds are inserted at the distance of every second inch t» height. These grafts are tied in tho usual 
manner, and tho i|^c or plant is placed in a narrow upright glass frame, which is made about a foot 
higher than the* top of the stem. This narrow frame or cover is carefully mulched with moss at the 
bottom, which rests on the soil in the pot, for the purpose of excluding the air« The tree with its 
glass cover is then removed to a house where the temperature is moderately worm, or nearer that of an 

uriliiiurjr bIovo than a uuol groeuhuuBB. 

The method of constructing these coven is very simple, and they are always useM in such cases. 
The frame-work consists of four upright wooden bars of suflloicnt strength and height, grooved so as to 
admit of being glased, and the top may bo covered with a single square of glass. They may be made 
o( any width, but five or six inches will be found to be wide enough for most purposes. By means of 
these cases the newfst and most select va^ties may be worked on the old trunks, either singly at the 
top or several may be distributed oVor the whole stem, and in this way many diflbreut sorts can be 
grown on one plant. 

The tree thus treated will have made vigorous shoots at the end of the second year; but the 
shoots vi^ich may push out on the old trunk must be carefully cut off as soon as they appoar.^H. 
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TIUTOMA ROOPERII.—KOViSWriES AT THE LONDON EXHiniTIQNS. 


TRITOMA llOOPEIUI * 

L ike all the otiicr Tritomas in cultivation, this is an extremely handsome plant It is, in some 
rcspocts, near T, Burchelli, but differs obviously from the figures and descriptions of tlmt species in 
its densely-comiMicted sessile flowers, its very conspicuous bracts, and its included stamens. No other 
described sort seems to approach it. It has been introduced from Kaffraria by Captain K. Itooper, who 
descrilK>s it as growing in marshy places ; and wc are indebted to the Kev. T. Rooper, of Brighton, 
for the opportunity of figuring it from a specimen which flowered last sx)ring, in his African frame. 
Mr. Hooper has since informed us that it has been flowering in the open air; and he writes!— ** A more 
hrilliaiit flower I have seldom seen; the upper blossoms arc the colour of sealing-wax highly varnished, 
the lower yellow, and w'hcn the sun sidnes it is scarcely possible to look long at it. The specimen I 
sent in the winter was flowered in the frame, and did not do justice to the plant. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by offsets, and, I believe, is hardy; at least, all the protection it had last winter was a broken 
band-light.*^ Captain Rooper describes it us tuberous-rooted, and varying to deep red. 

It is a half-hardy, or perhaps liordy, perennial, with a fleshy root-stock, tenninated by a crown of 
leaves. Those heaves arc ui)wards of foiu’ feet long, two inches broad at the base, and tapering 
gradually to a long point; they are recurvo-arcuate, carinate, striate, smooth on the keel, and having 
an entire narrow cai'tiliiginoufi border below, minutely cartilagineo-scrrulate above, especially near 
the apex. Tlie scape is a foot high, leafless, solid, with a few large bracts below the spike, and termi¬ 
nating in a crown or coma of crowded membranous bracts, subtending abortive flowers. The spike is 
roiiiidifili-ovate, the flowers sub-sessile and pendulous, very densely arranged in spiral series. The 
]>f‘direls arc very short, with a bract at the baso of each. These bracts are scarious, those of the 
spike oblong-ovnte obtuse, with three to five fuscous nerves; they arc half an inch long, entire, 
becoming smaller, narrower, and inure acute upwai*ds; those of the crown are oblong-acute, or even 
aeuminutr, one to three-nerved, and have glandular serratures. The perianth is tubular, slightly 
curved, narrowed above the base, an inch and three-quarters long, flamc-tioloured or orange-red on 
the upper side, gi-eonish-yellow below, six-nerved, the nerves green; the limb consists of six short 
crcctish ovate-oBtuso segments, the three inner recurved at the apex, the three outer somewhat 
shorter, and their apices incurved. There ai’e six hypogynous unequal included stamens, with distinct 
filaments and ovate anthers. Styles three, raoi*c or less consolidated in one, the stignia.s spirally con¬ 
torted. Ovary ovate-conical, tlircc-furrowod, obsolotcly three-sided, tliree-cellcd, the cells iiiany- 
seeded.^M. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

Cl S usually happens, the July shows have been deficient in novelties, as well os on the wUolo 
^ less attractive than the carlier/Aw. The Eelargmiiums at the Regent’s Park, and the Heaths 
and Hoses at Chiswick, were the prominent features. At both, especially the former, the misooUaneous 
stove and greenhouse plajits looked '■ Ihgged,” though there were eonio striking exceptions; and at 
both, also, the Orchids were far inferior to those produced on former occasions. Nothing remarkable 

lias boon produoad among frnite. * 

At the Regent's Park, the most noticeable novelty was a norrow-petalled orange-coloured variety 
of Hhododendroft javantcum, or perhaps a distinct speck's; in this case the tube of the flower was 
narrow, and the segments of the limb namwer and more reflexed than occurs in the ordinary 
Javanese Ithododendron^ more rcsemblirig the figures of R. Brookeanum. This came from Messrs.' 
Lane, of Bcrkhampstcad. An indifferent plant of a rather pretty blue-flowered stove annual, called 
Klugia Notamana, came from Messrs. Henderson, There was also a starvedjOa^C^nple of some South 

• TVittma Mooperiit n. tp.—Leave* very long, murvod, carinaiu, taper-pointed, iniilriely oaAlUiglnoo-semxUte above; spike 
routtdish-oT&ts; flovrors aub-scssile, densely crowded in the aiUs ot oblong<.4)bovate scarious bracts, which arc obtuse, with threo 
to five fiiBcous nerves, the upjKT ones acute or acuminate, one to three-nerved, with glandular serratures, and forming a oeona 
above the developed Sowers; stomene Included.—M. ^ 
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LATE MORS RURES. 


African Lachciialia, which appcarcij to differ in nowise from i. tricohr. Among orchids was a small 
orange-flowered \)mdrohiumy from Mr. Blake, which, if flowered in masses, might prove to ho 
ornamental. Muza zelrina, and a s|>ecicR of NepenthnSy were contributed by Messrs. Rollissonj the 
former in a species of Banana with the leaves blotched with brownish purple; the latter a small 
species of the pitcher-bearing family, which may prove distinct. A very interesting collection of 
variegated-leaved plants came from the same nursery. Tliore W’crc some good collections of British 
Ferns in pots. 

At Chiswick the principal novelty was KHdinilla SUiboldiana, from Mr. Cole, of Hartford; this is a 

non.t-gvowing mill nppnrently a freo-blooMing sjianios, with jmla purplish flowers- 'I’lii'ti Mohsii*h. 
Voitch has a new Leptosi 2 )lion from California, with pretty sulphur-coloured flowers, orange at the 
centre, wdth a red spot at the base of each segment; and with it was a ColUmia named brn'tsiafoUay 
too like C, hicolor. They hod also cut specimens of Ih*ac<Bna indivUay a large-growing New' Zealand 
species with panicles of v^itish flowers. Both Messrs, llollissou and Messrs. Henderson showed 
^Cchmea miniatay a very pretty Bromeliacrous plant, with the leaves dull purple on the under surface, 
and producing rather dense panicles of vermilion-cobrnred flowers, the petals of which are iit first 
grt'yish blue, and afterwards change to pink. It is w’cll W'orth growing. Mr. Carson had n new 
small-flowered greenish-yellow Epidendrum; and a useful, though comparatively small-flowered, white 
^4chintones called inarffaritro, came from Messrs. Lane. There wore some small examples of orncmental 
evergreen trees. One of them Abies Jozoensisy and another Cejthahfarus Forttmiy are very distinct 
and elegant, and quite hardy trees ; they came from Messrs. Standish and Noble. The other, Aran- 
caria Cotdiii or colnmnarisy is rather tender, hut very elegant; this came from Messrs. Hendi'rsnii. 
Among other noticeable collections, were some groups of voiiogated plants from Messrs. litie, of I (am- 
mersmith, and Messrs, llollisson, of the I'ooting Nursery. 

The patronage extended to lioses by the tw'o leading societic’s, has not yet been productive of re¬ 
sults such an might have been anticipated. Neither the llose-gardeu in the Itegeut’s Pai-k, nor the 
Kose-house at Cliiswnck, have so far pi'csented any tiling of that fairy aspect wfhich one especially looks 
for in a garden of Hoses ; and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive how beds filled with tall bare-Ktcmmed 
stnndiivds in the one case, or crowds of small dwarfs of the delicate tea kinds'sunk in a dark 
wooden house iu the other, can be expected to bear nvery attractive appearance. There is much room 
for improvement in the trials that have been made in both cases.—M. * 


LATE MOSS ROSES. 

MIDST tlie splendour of our exhibition tents of later days, w&'iire, it is to be feared, in danger of 
losing sight of some of our old favourites. Admitting the extraordinary beauty of many phiiils 
of modt'rn introduction, which of them, it may be asked, may be allowed to Bt*t aside the Moss Rose, 
tho Jilly of the Valley, or the Mignonette? Nevertheless, such ia the influence of fashion, and the 
ardent thirst for novelty, that one really feels as though an apology is necessary in attempting to 
oiler advice about such venerable acquaintances. 

My object is to dmw attention to the length of period during which the old Moss Rose may be 
ohtuifu»rl in pprff!i>tirtn, by th« iippHnat-ion of retarding principlns, nr a proresn of arrest • and siimly no 
lady w'ould rcfu.<)e to introduce a Moss Rose in her bouquet, merely because it is out of season ; rather 
the reverse, it may bo presumed. I pass by the fact, that the Moss Rose may bo obtained, by a forcing 
process, in January; and that a succession can be thus carried out until the end of May, %vhen in most 
parts they can he obtained in the ox>pn border, and thenceforward until the early part of July, w'hen, 
uiilcHs particular means oie resorted to, they fall away speedily. 

As I have been thi.' habit of retarding them for many years, I may detail my practice. The 
hushes are never winter5j|rtmAl^hcy remain |)erfc‘Ctly unmolested in the wood until the bud begins to 
swr^il in .4x}ril, when the shears are passed over them lightly, merely removing the sprouting points. 
This proceeding checks them for about three weeks, when other buds in succession begin to sprout; 
■■ ■ 
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and noiv it is that the knife is used, and every sprouting shoot pruned hack to the first dormant bud. 
Another fortnight or throe weeks must now pass before the incipient buds can commence an effort; but 
a month or so passes before we again take them in hand; in fact, not until several of tlic shoots have 
grown two or three inches. On examining such hushes, it will be found that their eyes or buds do not 
sprout equally, not liaving been coeval in point of formation. Some will liave advanced three indies 
before others have fairly sprouted; and now it is that I top or pinch all the more forward ones, merely 
removing the point, which is generally a blossom bud. This mode of procedure is intended to 
strengthen tlie systeni of the tree, already severdy taxed by a waste of its fluids. Ky the time these 
mattora arc caixicd <mt it 'will be nearly tlic beginning of June, and not a Itoac bloaaoxncd. Prom tbia 
time, all suckers or great shoots ar»i pinched when about six inches long, and the trees receive a 
thorough cleansing with tobacco water the moment they are in full growth; and this is repeated, if 
necessary, in another fortnight. On this cleansing I lay the utmost stress.^ Thus far as to the branch; 
we will now proceed to root culture. 

I must go so far ns to observe, that special root culture is particularly desirable with retarded Moss 
Hoses. The drain on their powers by this repetition of late pruning is so severe, as to require moro 
assistance than Roses under ordinary cireumstauccs. It is of much importance to establish them in a 
Boniid, deep, and rich soil; indeed, without these conditions, it is vain to hope for success. If the 
staple of the soil is not good, it should be made so previous to planting. A substratum of half-decayed 
manure may be planted beneath them, and pbmty of manure of a more decayed character mingled 
with the soil. 1 pixder planting them in groups of three, at about one foot ax>art, forming a triangle. 
Tlity thus produce a moro xjowerful effect than singly, and so bountifully as to justify and reward a 
high course of culture. When planted I form a hollow or basin around them, somewhat deep and bold, 
and this is filled with rich manure, only half decayed generally ; droppings which have had a slight 
iermentation. Wintering is the next great essential, and this must be carefully attended to in all diy 

wciitbci:, until they have done hlossoming j and, an soon as the bluzsnom buds can be perceived, my 

practice is to use liquid manure, generally guano w'ater, the strength about three ounces to a gallon. 

As before observed, the apludcs must be constantly destroyed, the beetles and the catcrx)illavs 
watched for and destroyed. The Hose ax)his is, however, their greatest enemy*, and no good Roses fit 
for the iKmquet can he ijrodiiccd where these are permitted to ravage the idauts. AnoUicr good point 
ill culture, I must repeat, is the constantly pinching all suckers and luxuriant slioots when about six 
inches in length. These divert the sap from the principal shoots; and, moreover, by subduing their 
ramxmiit proxiensities betimes, tliey become most important portions of the bush as to the blossom of 
future years. Kvcjy' autumn a fi*esh coating of to]>-dreBsmg should be added, of some two to tlu’ce 
inches in thickness, !uid u little of the old surface-dressing Bcrax>ed away. 

It. mny be observed, in conclusion, that like retardation in fruit trees, a later habit is engendered, 
which must facilitate the puqiose of the cultivator. As an instance of what tliis practice will effect, I 
may add, that the retarded Moss Roses here are just commencing to bloom, July 10, although not one 
yet fit to gather; and I feel assured of having them until tlic very end of August.— Rdbeux Erking- 
TON, Oalton Park. 
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PROFESSOB FOllBES S VIEWS OIS^ THE LIFE OF A SPECIES. 

T he subject of the life and duratum of a vegetable species, and the analogy between it and the life 
of an animal individual, was recently brought under the cunsidemtion of the members of the 
Royal Institution by Professor E. Forbes; and we shall endeavour in a brief abstract to embody the 
views which were advanced. 

In natural history and geology a clear understanding of the relations of individual, siiecics, and 
genus to geological time, and geographical space, is of essential importance. Among questionable, 
though popular, notions on this subjeot, is tlic belief that the term of duration of a species is compar-^ 
able and of the same kind with that of tho life of an individual. It is believed by many that a species 
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(using the term in the sense of an assemblage of individualsi presenting certain oliaracters in common 
and derived from one original protoplast or stock) passes through a series of phases comparable -with 
those which succeed eacli other in dchnitc order during the life of a singlo individual—tliat it has its 
epochs of origin, of maturity, of decline, and of extinction, dependent upon the laws of an inherent 
vitality. This notion has two sources—the one direct, the other indirect. It is not an induction, nor 
pretended to be, hut an hypothesis assumed through apparent analogies. Its first and principal source 
may be discovered in the comparison suggested by certain necessary phases in the duration of a species ; 
with others in the life of an individual, such as,—each has its commencement, and each has its ccssa* 
tion. The second and more indirect source of the notion of the life of a species may be traced in 
ap])aront analogies half perceived hotwocii the centralization of generic groups in time und space, and the 
limited duration of both species and individual. Hut in this case ideas we compared which aro 
altogether and casciitially distinct. The nature of this distinction is expressed among the following 
propositions, in which an attempt is made to contrast the respective relations of individual, species, and 
genus to geological time and geographical space. 

A. Tile whether wo restrict the word to the single organism, however prtjduecd—or 

extend it to the scries of ojrganisms, combined or independent, all being products of u single ovum—has 
but a limited and unique existence in time, which, short as it must be, cun bo shortened by the intlu- 
once of unfavourable circumstances, but which no combination of favouring circumstances can prolong 
beyond tlie term of life allotted to it according to its kind. 

The sjwcirs —whether we restrict tho term to assemblages of individuals resembling each other 
in certain constant characters, or hold in addition, the hypothesis (warranted, as might be shown from 
exi>crieiice and experiment), that lietween all the members of such an asscnibluge, there is the rela¬ 
tionship of family, the relationship of descent, and consequently that they are the descendants of tnic 
first stock or protoplast (how tliat protoplast appeared is not part of the question)—is like the in¬ 
dividual insomuch as its relations to time aro unique; once dcstJ’oycd it never re-apponrs. Bui (and 
this is Uxe point of view now advocated), unlike the individual, it is continued indefinitely no long as 
conditions favourable to its diffusion and prosiiority—that is to say, so long as rondilions favourable 
to the production and sustenance of the individual representatives or elenjents— arc continued coinci 
dciitly with its cxisteuce. 

C The f/e/ius, in whatever degree of extension we use the term, so long as w'c apply it to nn 
assemblage of species intimately related to each other in common and inqiurtant features of organization, 
appears distinctly to exhibit the phenomenon of centralization in botli time and space, though with a 
difference, since it would seem that each genus has a unhjuc centre or area of development in time, 
but in geographical space may present more centres than one. 

1. a;—An individual is a positive reality. 

b;—A species is a relative reality. 

c:—A genus is an abstraction—an idea; but an idea impressed on nature, and not arbitrarily 
^leptndont on inan^s conceptions. 

2. o:—An individual is one. 

0 :—A species consists of many I’csultiug from one. 

y :—A genus consists of more or fewer of these mantes resulting from one, linked together, not 
by a relationship of descent, but by an affinity dependent on a divine idea. 

3. a :—An individual cannot manifest itself in two places at ouco; it has no extension in space; 
its relations aro entirely with time; but the possible duration of its existence is regulated by the law 
of its inherent vitality. 

h t—A species has corresx>ondcnt and exactly analogous relations with time and space—the duration 
of its existence os well os its geographical extension is entirely regulated by physical oonditions. 

c A genus hasMissimilar, or only partially, comparable relations with time and s^jocc, and 
occupies areas in Imth, having only partial relations to physical conditions. 


Nliw QAHDEK PLANTS.—A&BOaZCVLTUKAL STATISTICS. 


UT 


^.m inriira |HnntH. 

Lomatia peruuoinea, i2. Brow}t. Iluaty-leaved liomatia.—Order Protcacete (Protead tribo).—A fine half- 
hardy flliTub, useful on account of its fine foliage, wliich when young is ferruginous, and bocomes deep green as 
it acquires age. It grows ten to twelve feet high, and has bipinnatifid leaves six to twelve inches long. The 
flowers are said to be crimson within and green externally; but these have not been os yet produced in cultiva¬ 
tion. Native of South Chili, and introduced lately by Messrs. Vcitch. 


PoiiONiA nuTOSMA.—Ilue-scentcd Boronia.—UutaocBo } Diosmem (Rue wort tribe). -Olaueous, much branched; 


leaves oblong ovate or obovate sessile fleshy, apiculate, one- 
nerved; flowers in triebotomous corymbose many-flowered 
cymes, pedicels thickened beneath the flowers ; calyx lobes 
ovale acute; filametits ciliate in the lower half.—M. This 
very pretty Boronia is known in cultivation as B. npaOmlafa^ but 
does not appear to be the species so named by Dr. Lindley, 
differing obviously in its much branched habit, and its many- 
flowered corymbose infioresoenco. The w ludc plant has a ten¬ 
dency to trichotoraoui branching, and thus forms n dense bush, 
with terete branches .seattered with glandular dots, and bearing 
opposite ficsliy glaucous oblong orate, or ubovato apiculate 
leaves, furnished with ntimerous transparent dots, and one- 
nerved. The flowers terminate the branches, forming a kind 
of corymlxiso cyme trichotomonsly divided; the pedicels arc 
(ihout an inch long, tltiekeucd at top; the calyx lobes are ovate 
aeuf e hrowniah-green, dulttal, and traversed by forked nerves. 
I’hc petals nro ovate apiculate patent, twice as long as the 
calyx, puvk, becoming deep rose when dry. The eight stamcus 
□re as lt)ng ub the calyx, ciliate in the low'ur half, covered exter¬ 
nally above wuth round glands, the anthers attached below the 
apex. Tlic ovary is seated on a broad bypogynous disk twice 
its own width, and is dotU>d, four-celled, terminated by a 
simple stylo, with an obscurely four-lobed stigma. The cells 
of the OVHU' are tw'o-uviilatc, but only one seed soems to bo per- 
fcotrd. Tito plant, both fresh and dry, has a strong odour of 
rue. AVe art' iiidclited to Mr. Watson, gardener to Mrs. Trt'd- 
M cll, of Norwood, for the specimen represented by our figure. 



iKinONIA UllO'^MA. 


OHNTnAHENiA ovATA, Klotzuch, Ovatc-loavod Ceutradenia. C. djvaiucata, Klufz^cJt. Pivaricate Centra- 
denia. —Order Mclastomaeein (Melastomad tribe.)—^Two stove herbawious plants from (Central America, introduced 
by M. Warexowitz to tho Berlin gardtms. The former has ovate leaves, and triebotomous many-flowered cymes of 
pink flowers. Tho latter is more straggling with long acuminate leaves, and few terminal white flowers. 


AilBOllTCULTirTlAL STATISTICS, 


W K are indebted to the Rev. II. P. Marnham, of Norwich, for the followiug statement of a very 
curious fact connected with the grow'th of trees, which he has lately observed. Mr. Marsham 

writes 

** I have measured for the last four years about thirty trees, of all ages and size, as nearly at the 
same time of year as possible, viz., between May the 4th and 14th. I have always taken my measure 
at five fcot from the ground, and 1 have marks upon tho trees, so that the measuring tape invariably 

gooa over tho Ba-mo plaoo, Now, it appears that during tho last year, viie., firoiw May 14tb. 1851, to 

May 4th, 1852, with very few exceptions, there has been no increase W'hatover, as will be shown, 
I should at the same time add, that no branches have been remoTed, nor has any other known circum¬ 
stance hax>pened in any way to retard them. 

<'An Oak (ooom in 1803), whose average increase is two inches annually, has this year no 
iticrcasc. 

“ A Cedar, about thirty-five years old, whose annual average is two inches; this year only one 


and a half inch. 

** A Cedar, planted in 1747, whose annual average is one and a-half inches; this year no increase. 
“ Qncrcus rofisr, planted 1820; annual average, two inches; in 1852, no inci*easc. 
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** Cork-troC) no incroaHC; annual averagCy one and a liulf inchcSt 

“ Onk, planted in 1809 ; no increase. 

** Fraxinus heterophyllm; no increase. 

“ Many others of large dimensions, whoso average is about one inch, have scarcely increased over 
a quarter of an inch. 

“ On referring to my indications of tho spring, I do not consider it at all a backward season. 
Indeed, it appears that trees appeared in leaf, in some cases, even before medium timo, and tho 
appearance of birds and insects was n nowise late. 

“ I incloso the mecusuroment of a very fine Cedar of Iicbanon, planted at Stratton Strawlcss in 1747i 
taken in tlie years 1837 and 1850. It is a most magniticent specimen, and, for its age, 1 should think 
the finest in England. Its girth in 1851, at five feet from the ground, was twelve feet throe and 
a half inches. It has averaged about one and a half inches increase for the last fom‘ years, but this 
year there is no iucrcaso. 


» CEDAR OF LEBANON AT STRATTON STRAWLESS, PLANTED IN 1717, MEASURED 


•‘In IB37. 

iBt Icnfftli, 41 It.; ot 20 ft. 0 in. the phlh was 11 ft. 2 
in. ; Kquai-ed, 2 ft. 3,i In. ; prlvin^ a content of 810 ft. 
e in. 4 ptH. (Nu knots in tliia length). 

2ncl length, 10 ft.: at A ft. ita girth vne .4 ft. 10 ixi.; 
aqiiarcd, in. ; giving a content of 14 It. 7 in. 
(Some brunclieR taken off caused a Hwrll). 

3ni length, 10 ft,: at & ft, the girth won4 ft; aquared, 
I ft.; giving a content of 10 ft. (This whs the first 
length in crown.) 

4th length. 10 ft.: at B ft. it« girth wna 5 ft. fl in.; 
aquared, 9 in.,; giving a content of 5 ft. 7 in. C pta. 
(Second length in crown.) 


In IBBO. 

The girth W'as 11 ft. 8 in.; wjuared, 2 ft. 11 in.; giving 
a content of 848 ft. 0 in. B pts. 

The girth was fi ft. 4 in.; squared, 19 in.; giving a 
content of 2d R. 0 In. 10 pte. 

Tl>o girth was 6 ft. 4 in.; squared, 1C in.; giving n 
content of 17 ft. 9 in. 4 lits. 

The girth wan 4 ft. 4 In.; squared, 18 in.; giving a 
coulent of 11 ft. B in. 10 pts. 


Iiicn'flBO. 

20 ft. 3 in. 1 pt. 

10 ft, 5 in. 8 pts. 

7 ft. n in. 4 pts. 

fi fl. 1 in. 4 pts. 


“ The total length of tho tree, measuring timber, is 71 ft., and the contents over the bark, in 1837, 
849 ft. 9 in.; in 1850, 403 ft. 4 in. 6 pts. Increase in tliirtocn years, 53 ft. 7 in. 6 pts. 


“ In 1837. 

Ist wrong, 12 ft. long; aqutired, 15in.; girth, 5 ft.; 
giving u content of 18 ft. 9 In. 


2nd wrniig, 10 ft. long; squared, 12 in.; girth, 4 ft.; 
giving a content of 10 ft. 


3rd wrong, 12 fl. long; Mpiarcd, 9 in.; girth 8 ft; 
content, 6 ft. 0 In. 

4th wrong, 10 ft.; Hquared, P in.; girtli, 8 ft.; con¬ 
tent, 5 ft. # in. fi pte. 

5th wrong, 14 ft,; sqimrcd, 8 in.; girths, 2 ft,; con¬ 
tent, 2 R. 2 in. 8 ptH. 

(ith wrong, nil. 


In 1H50. 

Ist length of do., 10 ft.; nt 5 ft., girth, 6 ft. fi in.; 
squared. 20 in.; contents, 27 It. 9 in. 4 pts. 2nd 
loiigth, 10 It.; at 5 ft., girths, 4 fl.; squarcH, 12 in.; 
rontente, 10 ft. 3rd length, 10 ft.; ut 5 it, girth, 

3 ft ; squiiml, 10 in.; contents, 0 ft. 11 ui. 1 pts.- 
44 ft. fi in. 8 pis. 

1st length of do., 10 ft.; at 8 ft., girth, 3 ft. 0 in. ; 
sqtiiired, 10^ in.; contents, 12 ft. 3 m. 2iid h^iigth. i 
15 ft.; at 7A ft.., girth, 3 ft. 4 in.; squared, 10 in.; I 
contents, 10 ft. 5 in.-- 22 ft. R in. 

16 ft.; at 8 ft., girth, 4 ft.; squared, 12 in.; content, 
10 ft. 

10 ft.; at 5 It., girth, 3 ft.; squared, 9 in.; content, 

5 ft. 7 in. C pta. 

15 ft.; at 7i ft., girth, 2 ft.; squared, 6 in.; content, 

3 ft. 9 in. 


In (Tease. 

25 ft. 11 in. B pt. 


12 ft. Bin. 


9 ft. 3 in. 


ni7. 

1 ft. 6 In. 4 pts. 


4 ft.; at 2 ft., ^rth, 2 ft.; squared, 6 in.; content, 
2 ft. 


2 ft. 


** The whole contents of wrongs, in 1837, 43 ft. 4 in. 2 pts.; in 1850, 94 ft. 9 in, 2 pts. 

“ The whole tree contained :—In 1837, 393 ft. 1 in. 2 pts. of timber, which is—9 load 33 ft. 1 pt. 
In 1850, 498 ft. 1 in. 7 pts. of timber, which is—12 load 18 ft. 8 pts. 

“ The total inciTusc, in thirteen years, is 2 load 25 ft. 8 pts,” 
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ON THE rOEMATION OE WOOD. 

F ew questions in vegetable physiology have given rise to more discussion than this, and, after all, 
as it seems to us, owing to the very imperfect manner in which most of those who have undertaken 
to offer an opinion have previously investigated the facts offered by nature. Much confusion, again, 
arises from the misinterpretation of words, and the figurative expressions to which tho transcendental 
phyhiologists have had recourse in endeavouring to explain theii* views. 

The two tlicories whmh arc now most strongly put forth in opposition to each other arc—1, That tlio 
wood grows down from the leaves; and, 2, That the wood is formed in tho place in which it is found 
when complete. Now, the first of these, if taken in its literal sense, is simply an absurdity, because it 
i:> directly opposed to the well-established fact, that there exists no free space between tho wood aud 
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bark, occupied by a viscid fluid or camhiumj as imagined by the older writers; but, as the simplest in¬ 
spection of a carefully made section of a dicotyledonous shoot will show, the so-called cambium is 
nothing but the extremely delicate cellular tissue in which resides the unlimited power of developing 
into wood internally aud bark externally, which results in the production of annual rings. But even 
if we take a modifled view, that the wood of each succcHsivc layer is tlie organic prolongation down¬ 
wards of the wood of the shoots formed in the same year, and is directly continuous with that, the fact 
of the flbrcH being continuous, as may often be observed, proves nothing as to tbo mode or direction of 
grow th; for the fibres of wood run down in continuous linos, not because they have grown down in 


these but becanae tliia is the appointed/ jZ/xil of their development. We moy say roughly, in. ani¬ 

mal anatomy, that certain vessels, or nerves, ritn into such and such a limb j but w'c know that this is 
only a convenient mode of expression, and that it is not intended to indicate that those structures wore 
formed by a gradual budding out and braiicliing, like that of the growth of the bmnehes of a tr«;^. 
Just so w'ith the fibres we sec running down from a branch towards the roots; they arc intended to 
form the medium of connection between the roots and the branches, and therefore oi'e developed in the 
way best suited for tl»at purpose; that is to say, in the form of continuous bundles of fibres extending 
down in this direction, and tliickcst where the activity of the growth of the tree is greatest. There is us 
much reason to itnagirie that the projections and buttress-like prominences on the trunks of old trees,under 
largo branches, arise from the large quantities of fluid drawn up through these tracts by the great evapo- 
I ration from the leaves above, as that the cause lies in an elaborated sap of the leaves having descended. 

Of the downward course of the sap, and its physiological characters, wx know almost nothing be¬ 
yond the mere fact of its existence; but the tlicory of the dow'nwiird grototh of the ^ood, actual 
inechiinical elongation of individual fibres downwards, is negatived by all experiment, for the only 
expcrinu ntal facts brought in aid of it are tliosc of wounds on trees, where conditions are set up which 
j do not exist in the regular course of nature; for the cut ends of the fibres of the upper lip of the wound 
are &H free to cloiigiitc. which never cun be the case in an uninjured tree; and, moreover, in theso 
very cases it is never the ends of the folly funned fibres which grow, but the cambium-cells of the ex¬ 
treme outer limit of the wood, which develop outwards, and gradually fold over downwards, so as to 
heal the wound by covering it in. 

If any further pi’oof of the origin of the wood had been necessary to unprejudiced observers, a paper 
lately published by M. Trecul, iu the (lompies JRendits (Feb. 16, 1832), •would have removed all doubt. 
He laid before the Frencli Academy a statement, with an illustrative specimen, which showed, beyond 



question, that both the wood and tlic bark are formed from the surface on which they lie, quite inde¬ 
pendently of the tissues higher up. In tlie specimen (of Ayssa angulisans, Michx,), it was shown that 
new layers of bark and wood hud formed on the surface of the previously decorticated alburnum, aud 
below the decorticated pai’t os well as above. We may give the chief particulars of his description:— 
'fhe stem, wliieh the author had brought from Louisiana, was deprived of its Imrk to tlie extent 
of about eighteen inches, but nevertheless continued to vegetate. "When cut in the montli of Sep- 
tendier, it bore leaves and fruit. New layers of wood had been formed above and below the barked 
surface. In addition to these, others presented themselves on the surface whence the bark had been 
stripped. On this surface were seen oblong or hemispherical prominences, covered w ith gi’eyish boik, 
vfirj'ing in aisrn froni iibout rkrK^-ftiirfli nf fl.n ineh long and oiic-twolfth broad, to fourteen inches long and 
one to two inches broad. The cortical portion coating them, now dried up, might be readily detached, 
and displayed, after its removal, a more dense tissue adhering strongly to the wood. 

Tho tissue of one of the smallest of these prominences, examined by the microscope, proved to be 
what might be expected; the oulcr easily rcmoveable part W'as bark purcnchyiuc; the inner adherent 
parts of the new formations were true wood, even containing vessels, this wood being directly con¬ 
tinuous with the fibro-vascular bundles on w'hich it lay, while tho medullary rays of the stem, in some 
cases, extended out into these new structures. The new structures did not adhere by their whole 
surface to the wood, but by the central part, whence the new growth seemed to have radiated, as from 
a centre, upwards, downwards, and tocaoh side, luotie of the largest of the protuberances, on which tlie 
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ligneous fibres, and the tcsscIb, were highly developed, they were very sinuous in their course and 
imbedded iu a tissue much resembling that of the medullary ruys. 

The new tissue formed beneath the bark, on the part of the stem hehw the decorticated portion, 
was less in quantity than that above the bare portion, but the woody fibres were more advanced in 
their development, and tlte veeseU more numerous than above, and tho medullary rays wore larger and 
more numerous than in tho old wood. 

Above the harked region the new ligneous tissue fomed a thicker layer than below, but it was much 
less advanced in its development. Very few vessels were observed iu the young wood, and tho cells 

wore smallor than those of tl&o wood of tlie older part, and Uicy wore elxortor iu proportion to thoir 


distance from the older region. 

From the facts briefly enumerated here, M. Treeul draws the conclusions, that:— 

, “1. The fibre-vascular bundles are not continued without interruption from tho extremity of the 
leaves to that of the rootlets. 

2. That tho diameter of stems may increase without the interx entioii of ligneous fibres descending 
either from the leaves or the buds. 

“3. That the tissue of the wood and the vessels arc formed in situ, as well as the medullarj' rays.” 

II will be very difficult for tho advocates of the opposite theory to find a satisfactory objection to 
these propositions.—A uthur Uenfrey, F.K.S.i^F.L.S., &e. 



^ ON THE TJlANSinSSION OF FOREIGN SEEDS. 

R, M’NAB very recently communicated to the llotaiiieal Society of Edinburgh an interesting 
notice relative to the transmission of foreign seeds in soil. Hiss opinion is, that the transmission 
of fruits and seeds in a fit state for germination would be better accomplished by thcii’ being packed 
in soil than by any other known method. This view w'as fully tested by himself experimentally 
during 1834, when he brought over the seeds of many of the rarer American Oaks and other trees 
in boxes filled witli soil, while portions of the same kinds of seeds packed, both in brow'ii paper 
and cloth bags, were in many instances totally useless. The mctliod adopted for tho American 
tree seeds was as follows: — He purchased several strong deal boxes about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and made of threc-fourth-ineb wood. He afterwards procured a cpiantity of soil taken 
from a deptli of eight or ten inches under tho surface so as to possess only a natural dampness. A 
layer of the soil two inches deep was placed on tho bottom of the boxes, above which a layer of 
seeds was distributed; another layer of soil and then seed, and so on till the boxes were full; the 
whole was pressed very firmly down, when tho lids were nailed on, allowing no possible room to shake 
about. When they reached Edinburgh, December, 1834, the seeds and soil were sowm over the surface 
of shall^ pans and boxes. During tho following spring they grew freely, while of those brought home 
in the paper and cloth bags comparatively few of the varieties grew, tho Acorns being, without an 
exception, perforated with insects. The kinds which grew were from four to five weeks later iu 
vegetating than those brought home in soil. Acorns brought home in a box of ej>hagnum moss, after 
t)io superfluous moisture had been wrung from it, were equally successful with those in soil. Owing 
to the success of tho above experiment, Mr. MT4ab, some years ago, recommended to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, through the late Dr. Neill, to encourage, by means of premiums or otlierwise, 
the transmission of seeds in soil. This was accordingly done, but nothing has resulted from it, not- 
witlistanding that tlic notico still exists in their premium list. During tho summer of 1851, Mr. 
M’Nab induced his brother, Dr. M’Nab, of Kingston, Jamaica, to send a box of West Indian fruits and 
seeds, to be put up as described, and which he despatched in August, containing seeds of Granadilla, 
Gourds, Forbidden Frqit, Shaddocks, Sweot Sop, Sour Sop, Chcriraoyer, Sapota, Guava, Lignum-vitm, 
Papaw, Alligator Pear, Mango, Ochre, Fustic, &c. The box reached Edinburgh last October j shortly 
nlterwords, the seeds and soil were sown over the surface of boxes prepared with drainage and soil for 
the purpose ; and the result was perfectly successful. 

^ ^... . —^5.;^ 
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MUNllONIA JAVANICA. 


W £ liavo to thank Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting;, for the opportunity of figpuiing; this very pretty 
and interesting; stove plant, to which, indeed, n representation on white paper scarcely does 
justice. Our drawing was made about the middle of June. The plant forms an erect shrub, growing 
to the height of a fwt. The leaves are impari-pinnate, with two pairs of sub-opposite lateral leaflets, 
of which the lowest pair is nearly cordate, the upper pair oblong-ovate, with an oblique acute base, and 
the terminal one much larger, on a longish stalk, and occasionally iobed. Tlie racemes come from the 

axils of tlio loavos, aud arc few-floworod j tlio pediools aro eubtonded by uiiuuto subulate broots, and 

just above their base have an articulation, below which is seated a pair of minute brocteoles. The 
calyx is divided into live leafy lineor-spathulato divisions. The corolla is white, apparently monopc- 
talouB, though really considered to he pcntapctalous with the claws of the petals connate into a slender 
tube; this tube is an inch long, nearly cylindrical, with a spreading limb or free portion, consisting 
of five — rarely three or four — clliptic-lanccolutc uiicqmil iiuhiicatiiig lobes, half os long as the 
tubular part. The filaments are also conjoined into a cylindrical tulie, which coheres with tJic tube of 
the corolla beyond its middle, and is somcw'hat shorter than its lobes; this terminates in a rim of 
ten subulate processes, within which are placed, at the mouth of the tube, an equal number of conver¬ 
gent yelloM' sessile anthers. There is another dolicately-membranous interior tube covering the base 
of the ovary. The ovary is downy externally, with five one or two-seoded cells, aud is surmounted 
by a slender style as long as the staminal tube, terminating in a flattened obscurely-lobed stigma. 

Mr. Buckley, of the I'ccting Nmrscry, has furnished the follossing notes on the Munrotiia:— 

“ The Munronia Jamnica was raised from seeds collected in Java, in by Mr. Heiishall, who 
states, that it there forms a dense-growing dwarf shrub. It was, at the time he discovered it, covered 
wdth its pure white Jasmino-like flowers. The seeds were sown in 1849, and yet so dwarf is its 

bftbit, that tbo largost plant is not nioro than ton inuboti in boigbt ai tbe proiiont time. It is one of 

the few plants which, flower at all seasons, and this feature alone renders it worthy a place in any 
collection. Since the plants were four inches in height they have always had buds or flowers upon 
them, wdiich is unusual in a slow-growing plant. It produces but few side shoots. 

“ The leaves, including tlic petiole, measure ciglit inches when mature, and consist of two (occa- 
Bionally three) pairs of leaflets, and a terminal one, which is ovate* lanceolate, one inch wide aud 
three inches long, aomotimea undulated and lobed, but more frequently entire, convex on the upper 
surface, witli the points drooping; light green and slightly pubescent. The leaves on the lower part 
are pendulous, and completely clothe the stem and surface of the soil; the upper ones stand erect, 
with the points drooping. The flower-stems spring from the axils of the leaves, each leaf producing 
one, and each spike having from five to nine flowers: it is not uiieommon to sec eight or nine spikes 
in flower at the same time, and these, standing boldly above the foliage, produce a very pretty cflect. 
The flowers ore of the purest w'hite, about one inch across, wlien expanded. As soon as the flower 
fades, the x>edicel curves downw nrds, and remains in that position during the ripening of the seeds. 
The ovary is flvc-cclled, though it rarely happens that more than two or three seeds reach perfection, 
'ihc seeds arc light brown, and shaped like a small univalve shell. 

“ Tlio gonoral aepoof nf tbo plant iff pomiliarly obftfffe and interesting; Mid it will bc found Cipc* 
cially useful for those who con afford space for a small collection only, ns it will not (as is the case 
with many stove plants) require frequent renewal by projiagation, or pi-uning, to keep it within 
manageable limits. It is also easily cultivated. The follow iug compost will bc found to be suitable fur 
it:—^To three parts of Wimbledon, or any similar peat, add one part of light turfy loam, and about ono- 
sixth of silver sand. Drain the pots well in the usual manner. It may bc re-potted any time between 
February and October; but March or April (according to the state of the plant) is the l>cst time, and 
if re-potted at this season, once a-year, it will generally suffice for it. It appeal’s to enjoy a moist 
atmosphere, a rather shady port of the stove, and a high temperature. The usual stove trealmeut will 
servo for it in the winter. 



CUOROZEMA NERVOSUM 


**lt may be readily increased by seeds 'which arc produced in tolerable abundance, and should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, as follow's:—Take a six-inch pot and fill it half full of draining materials, 
eoveiiiig well with turfy peat; then fill, to within half an inch of tho rim of the pot, with finely sifted 
sandy peat, making the surface firm and even. Sow the seeds evenly, and cover them one-eighth of 
an inch. The soil must ho used in a moist state, and no water should be given for a few days after 
sowing. Keep them shaded, by placing a sheet of thin i>aper over the pot; this will prevent tho soil 
becoming too dry, and will also assist the sc^eds to genuinatc. As soon as tho young plants arc one 
inch high, place them singly in small pots j cover them with a hand-light for a few days, and inure 
them to lull oxposuro in the ordinary stove, by giving them air daily, gradually increasing it." 

“ There is nothing gaudy about the Mnnronia to recommend it Still it possesses that beautiful 
simplicity which will render it. a very general favourite. It may be said to have tho ospe^et of a white 
Jasmine, but divested of its climbing habit, and is perfectly new to cultivators.” 

Mimronia belongs to the order Mcliaccte, and is closely allied to Turra a. It is rcmurkuble in having 
a monopctttlous structure, though belonging to a poiypetulous group.—M. 


CHOROZEMA I^KUVOSUM.’^ 

M essrs. Henderson, of ihc Pine Apple Nursery, Kdgcwarc Road, liave been successful in raising 
this very rcmai-knble species of Chorozema, from seeds sent from the Swan River by Mr. 
Drummond. It might well liave borne the name of cardatum had not that been preoerupied ; wo 
have therefore selected one in rcfenmcc to the remarkable and conspicuous venation <if its foliage. It 
is very distinct and will doubtless prove a vei-y ornamental plant. It bloomed with Messrs. Hender¬ 
son in Axiril lust, and we have to thank them for the opportunity of figuring it. The plant fi*om which 
our drawing was made is on erect growing shrub, sparingly brnnehed, the branches terete, densely 
pubescent with short hairs, adpressed on tho upper parts. 'J’be leaves are alternate, shortly stalked, 
broadly cordate, cuspidato-mucronate, ub(mt as long (half-inch) as broad including the cusp which is 
oiic-eight long, somewhat keeled, undulate, deep green and glossy above, paler lieiieath, the costa very 
prominent on the lower face, and extended into the sub-tigid cusp; both Mirfaces are prominently and 
conspicuously reticulate veined, (the veins pallid on a dark ground), and the margin is quite entire and 
thickened. The stipules are small and subulate, 'riic infiorescc*nce consists of short terminal and 
nxillaiy few-flowered racemes; the pedicels arc axillary to a subulate bract, andlniving n pair of sumll 
bracleoles on their upper part. The calyx is two-lipped, with triangular incurved teeth. The corolla 
is. showy, the standard broadly emarginntc, almost two-lobcd.,coppery-orange colour, having n yellow 
spot at the base margined with crimson; the wings are ■wedge-shaped laterally curved, twice as long 
as the keel which they overarch, crimson; ihc keel is acute, swollen, and incloses the stamens and 
stigma. The ovary is silky, suhscssilo, terminated by tho hooked st} le, and contains about six seeds.—M. 

I This very distinct species of ChoTozema will not, wc imagine, bo found one of the least ornamental 

of the genus. As with most of the erect-growing species, to grow it into a fine specimen will 
require careful management: that is. proper care must be taken to get a good foundation, or it 
will be useless to expect a fine plant. There are two ways of doing this, as has been Indicated in 
preceding pages; tliat is, you may cither stop and train a plant until you got it to a good bottom, or 
you may encourage and allow it to grow wildly until tho plant has attained sufficient strength to 
admit of its being cut down almost close to the pot, so as to get a number of shoots from the base of 
the stem. 'Hic Chorozemas being rather shy-rooting plants, more than ordinary attention roust bo 
devoted in w'utering to prevent them having too much, for should the soil become clogged or sodden, 
success will be quit! out of the question. We should, therefore, recommend tho soil to be prepared 

^ • C/ioroa^nn nertmum^ n. ap.—Bronches downy; leaves broadly cordate, with a riffid ouap, glabrous, undulated, and eome- 

wfaatkerlrd, wHb mtirr tbickeiie<l ninrKins, and prominent conspicuous veins on both surftices; racemes few-flowored, pedicels 
bibmctcolate alcove tbe iniddlo, shorter than the calyx.—M. 




Till! CULTIVATION OF PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES, . 


with great core, and only the very best to be uscdi mixing that intimately with gritty sand, poteherds, 
and charcoal broken small. 

Most of tho Chorozomas delight in a gentle moist heat during the growing season; and as they are 
subject to the attacks of the red spider, and a i)oculiar species of thrip, great oarc must be taken that 
they do not suffer. The best preventive is perfect cleanliness; the best remedy syringing so ns to 
wet every part of tho plant, and then dusting the foliage botli over and under with sulphur, which 
may remain on for a few days, and then must be washed off again with clean water. With plants that 
arc subject to red spider or thrips, or even to mildew, it is a good plan to sjTingo them with water 

impreguatctl with sulphur about onco in ten da^s, or a fortiii^Kt, during the gro-vv-ing noaaon. Tbrough 

the winter, also, Chorozemos should be kept rather warmer than ordinary greenhouse plants; indeed 
those, with BoroniaSf Pohjgalast Dillwynias^ JjeiichenauttiuSt IloeUiaSf Pimeleas^ and some similar 
plants, should occupy the warmest end of the greenhouse, and not be cxx>used to cold draughts. Tho 
whole tif the free-growing Chorozemos, to keep them neat and bushy, require to be cut in boldly every 
season directly they have done blooming, and if they grow very luxuriantly, the young shoots may also 
be stopped a time or two to make them branch. Several of the kinds will continue to grow through 
the depth of winter; indeed they progress better at that season, as to actual growth, than at any 
other. A little clear manure water is beneficial to them occasionally, espcxually when the pots arc full 
of roots, and frequent syringing and perfect cleanliness must not be neglected.—A. 


THE CULTIVATION OF PEACH AND NECTAllINE TliEES. 

WAVING cultivated the Peach apd Nectarine for more than twenty years, in various soils and situa- 

tiotu), with a fluooces bordering upon porfoction, 1 ontor on tho Rubjoct with no small dogroo of 

confidence. I commence w'ith the border, one of the most essential points, and one too often mis¬ 
managed. Too frequently all that is thought necessary is to trench tlic bordci*s to a good depth. The 
bordei'S which I have prepared, and Mdiich have produced some of tho most beautiful of fruit trees, 
were made iu the following manner:—The width was fourtceen feet; less, 1 consider, will not do. In 
the bottom, through its whole widtli and length, was laid fifteen inches of drainage, sloping consider¬ 
ably from tho wall to the front, where ran a main drain to cany off superfluous moisture. The lK>ttom 
under the drainage was perfectly smooth, in order to give the latter more effect. Where one end of the 
border is liigbcr than the other, a cross drain must run from between each tree to the main dram iu 
fiont, for efleetual drainage is tho greatest ixiint; without it, it is impossible to gi'ow fruit trees well. 

The soil 1 have used is good friable loam, free from manure, not too light \ indeed, a stiffish loam 
will be found to suit Uie fruit trees admirably, and in it they will flourish on the warm and comfortable 
bed of drainage. 'I’he extreme depth of the soil for the border should not exceed twenty inches, and 
it should be allowed to settle thoroughly before the trees arc planted. This is a point of no little im¬ 
portance, for if the trees are planted too soon, the settling ot* the border will cause them to be buried 
too deep. 

1 rcoommmopd early planting \ for I bavo nlwaya ftmnd it best, Wlion treoa are liad ftrom tb© 

nursery in tho autumn, and laid in until spring, os is sometimes the case, on their removal for their 
final planting they will be found to have mode a mass of fibres, which, of course, must be injured and 
broken, and against this loss the tree has to struggle for the first summer; if, indeed, it survives it« I 
prefer half-standard trees, from thi’ce and a-half to four feet high in the stem; and so strongly do I 
recommend this height, that I should rejoice to seedwori Peaches, Nectarines, &c., banished altogether 
from gardens. It is a well known feet that the finest fruit is produced towards the ground. This 
being the case, the principal object must be to well furnish the bottom of the wall with bearing wood of 
good quality, and keep it so at all times. Seeing that half-standard trees, trained star-form {Pig 3), 
afford the greatest facilities for this object, their decided superiority to the dwarf fan-trained trees 
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must be appai^jnt, as in the latter case the more a tree has grown the more old wood there is along the 
bottom of the walL 

When the border has well settled down, it is fit for planting. The trees should bo placed so as to 
have three or four inches of their roots above the ground level, as shown iu Figs. 1, 2, and 3. I in¬ 
variably make it a rule to keep the neck of the trees two courses of bricks above what is to be the 
ground level, and, after planting, litter is put around each tivo, so that they are well mulched for the 
first summer, and continue so until the following spring. If the summer should prove dry, they will 
require frequent and copious waterings. The following spring, wdiatever litter remains, os well os the 











I ^ 

soil, among the forks of the roots | four feet apart is little enough for 

will Mfquirc levelling down to the J trees on a ten or twelve feet wall, 

ground line (Fig. 3), in which state and 1 liave had them cover tlie 

the roots for the future are to be left whole of that space in four years 

esposod. Trees planted in this way /iy / fiora the time of planting and pro¬ 
will be found to flourish much better ducc the most abundant crops. So 

than if their roots arc wholly co- plentiful indeed have 1 had them 

vered. I plant about twelve inches I, in the third year after planting, 

from the wall, it being advuiita- I that 1 have sent fruit to the Hull 

geou8,to keep a rciasonablc distance table by the garden sieve full. Six 

to prevent the stem getting sun' years ago I saw some trees 

burnt, which it is more than ^ excellent condition, which I 

probuhlo may happen if it is had thus planted fifteen years 

set close to the W'all. Twenty- previously. 

1 prefer two-year-old headed plants, with five or six bi*anchcs (such as Fif^. 1). 'J’hc head should 
bu cleiui and heal thy, nut over gross; the stuiu should be eluuij, atiuigUt, aud healthy. Hide-bound 
cankery or knotty stocks, and trees W'ith large scars or wounds in the head, should he rejected as likely 
to gum or canker. The branches forming the head should be, as nearly as possible, of equal strength, 
as when headed back they will probably then break more regularly. A tree with ono or two strong 
branches at ono side, will, in all probability, become a one-sided tree. 

1 w ill now explain my mode of pruning and training the Peach and Nectarine. Fig. 1 shows a 
newly-planted tree, he cut buck to two or three eyes, where these appear most likely to break. Not 
more than two shoots must be allowed to push from each branch. As the loss of a branch would be 
irreparable, they should receive constant attention, and as soon os the shoots arc long enough, they 
should bo steadied by a loose shred, and this care must be continued through the season when requisite, 





?I3LT1VATI0N OF PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES.. 


using strong shrods, as the shoots will become of considerable weight. 1 have hod them reach the top 
of the wall by autumn. All the laterals they produce must bo allowed to 1 * 6111010 , and the stronger 
ones tacked to the wall to prevent their being broken by strong winds. The tree, after its season’s 
growth, will have become such as is shown at 2. Notwithstanding the sisse and strength of wood, 
it must be again cut back to three or four eyes, according to circumstances; and when the shoots break 
the following spring, select the two best shoots from each branch, and such as lay well to the walL 




('nicse two first year’s prunings nro I H \ ^ ^ 

shown at a and ?>, 3). As vigo- ,|l [B Ji | 1 \\ ^ w v ^ 

rous shoots will, or ought, now to moke H H 

their appearance, they will require R Jm 

extreme care in muling, for they are ul Jm ft \ \ v 

easily broken off, and the ML I ^ 

loss of a braiicli now would - 

be of the most nmTerinl ' \ V 

con6o<;[UCUce. I recommend * ^ 

tacking loosely as soon os the branch is long enough, and to lay it close to the wall as soon after as 

ponelhlo. 

The tree will now begin to acquire the form shown at Fig. 3. Where the spring growth has 
attained six or eight inches in length, the shoots arc to be topped for the first time, as shown at c. In 
stopping, bear in mind that it must bo done as soon os tlic young branches ore of the required length, 
in the very soft tissue of the points of the shoots, for if the latter are allowed to elongate, and ore 
afterwards topped back in the solid wood, they will not again break freely. In this system of training, 
this apparently simple point must novee bo forgotten. Tiie shoots which now break out will be still 
more liable to break off than the first, if not carefully nailed to the w ail. At tliis and the succeeding 
toppings, it is more than probable that more branches than are wanted will make their appearance; 
two or throe more than necessary should be suffered to remain until those that ore required are secured, 








THE SPECIES or BKJAlllA, 


vlien they tuust be removed. The growth of the shoute will now he found so rapid as to require 
almost daily attention iu nailing and training. Again, when this growth has attained from ten to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, the shoots are to be topped. It is impossible to prescribe any special length, 
OB much will depend on tlio strength of the shoots, w^hat direction they take, and the general formation 
of the tree; this topping takes place at d. Thu same care and attention as before must now be paid 
to the new shoots, and when they have gi'owu an equal length they arc to be topped again (at e). 
Some trees will be more vigorous in growth than others; but many will require a fourth topping. 
This I have had to do frequently, and in the following spring, had firm well ripened \rood, that cut 
more like a piece of oak than what is generally seen os peach wood, and the trees were well filled-in 
with bearing wood. Whilst these various top})ingR are going on, there are, of course, many vacancies 
in the trees, which I take for granted are filled up with weaker branches at full length, that the trees 
may be completely furnished with fruit-boaring w'ood; and instances will also occur (as seen in Vig. 3) 
w'here it will not be necessary to lay in more than one shoot at the regular toppings of some of tho 
branches, yet these vigorous branches will require to bo topped to bring them into a bearing state. 
The Peach and Nectarine are the only trees which will submit to this system of summer pruning on 
tho wall; the Apricot and others will not.— Thomas Hatch. 


THE SPECIES OF BE.TAEIA. 

T he genus Bejarla was established hy Mutis in 1761, in honour of Don Antonio Bejar, a learned 
Professor of Botany at Cadiz, and was published subsequently by the younger lirinajus under the 
erroneous name of Befaria. As garden plants, the Bejarias arc elegant shinibs producing a fine effect, 
in a temperate house, among Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and similar plants. Their culture is easy, their 
foliage beautiful and persistent, their flowers handsuiue and well coloured ; but they are lit tie known. 
New species have, however, been recently introduced to the gardens of Europe; and hence the follow 
ing abstract of a paper by I’rofcssor Hcrincq, in the Revue llorticole, will be interesting. Some 
few kinds were long since introduced -.—thus racemosa was obtained from Florida about 1810 j B. 
glauca was introduced in 1826, from Venezuela, where it W'os found growing at an altitude of more 
than seven thousand foot, and B. hdifoliu came from the same country in 1846. 

Another species was published early in 1840, in the Botanical Magazine, under tlie name of 
coarctata; but this is quite difi'erent from the plant previously described and figured under that name 
by Humboldt and Bonpland. 

Their B. emretaU is a shrub of about three feet and a half io height, with glabrous spreading branches, 
furniBhed with alternate, glabrous, oblong leaves, generally attenuated towards both extremities, glaucous below, 
with glabrous petioles; the flowers are purple, and disposed in terminal panicles, their peduncles and calyces 
covered with dense ferruginous wool. It grows in abundance in Peru in the Paramo of Vanaguanga, at an 
eluvation of from six to nine thousand feet above the Level of the sea, in a climate which is cold and misty, whore 
it grows on porphyritic rocks. 

[A plant raised in 1846 or 1847, by Messrs. Veitch, and referred to this species by Dr. Lindley 
(Card. Chron.. 175). is described as havinff hairy branches, woolly flower stalks, a smooth calyx of 7-8 
blunt ovate sepals, a little woolly at the edges, and purpld^'toven or eight petalied flowers, sn^ler than 
in B. mtaam, and more closely arranged. Mr. Lobb is said to have mistaken it for B, grandifloraS] 
B. coarctata of the Botanical Magazine, which was received from M. Mokoy of Leigc, under this 
name, hy the Musemn at Paris, differs from Humboldt’s plant principally in the extremity of its 
branches, as well as the leaves, petioles, peduncles, and eulyees being clothed with long hairs, which are 
at first white, then ri'fset, and terminate in a small spherical transparent gland. In this plant we 
recognize a new species which it is proposed to name B. Lindeniana (Herinoq), in honour of 
M. Linden, who, during eleven years of perilous travels through Mexico and Now Grenada, has en¬ 
riched hortleultarc with a vast collection of beautiful plants. 
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TbU plant ia a ahrub growing moro than throe feet high, with altornato branchea, glabrous below, and at 
the upper part studded with numerous long glandular hairs. Tho loaves arc alternate, persistent, oblong 
elliptical, obtuse, slightly mucroimte, entire, soft and hairy on both sides when young, thick and somewhat 
coriaceous when old, and then hairy only on the middle nerve and petiole. The flowers are pole rose, marked 
with lines of a deeper tinge, and home at tlio summit of the branches in compact corymbs os in JU^ododendrm; 
tlio peduncles and calyx liave long glandular hairs, and the latter is cut into six shari^ loiies; tho corolla consists 
of six obtuse, oblong, or nearly spathulate petals; there arc twelve stamens as long os the petals, with reddish 
filaments hairy at the base; the stylo is terminated by a discoid stigma. It grows in the elevated regions between 
Carrnccajs and Mcridu.’* 


Among tho Bejaritts that tho garden of Paris has received from M. Linden, there is one designated 

Xitjurin iiy/* n., ^ appears to come near Ji. LlndMinianUf having leaves of the Bumc fuirm and vesti-' 

ture, but the flowers are perhaps different. Other species introduced by M. Linden are the following:— 

B, myrtifalia (Ilorincq) ; B. mtmm ^herb. Linden, 776), is a branching shrub, with nearly opposite 
branchoH, stud<led when young with long haiis, not glandular, The leaves arc almost verticillnte, shoitly-stolkrd, 
lancoolato-attcnuatcd at the aptsx, entire, with the lateral nerves rather prominent, at first thinly suattered with 
hairs, then nearly g]Rbrou.*<, glaucous below. The flowers are of a beautiful bright carmine, arranged in short 
tcnninal corymbose rof^cmiiR, gencruHy furnished with small leaves at the base of the peduncles ; the raclua 
clothed witli thick short wool, intermixed with long hairs, not glandular, and which disappear with age ; the 
per)uncles arc one-flowcred, somewhat hairy; the calyx glutinous, hairy at the inferior part, cut almost to tlio base in 
very lU'iite segnu'iils •, tho corolla has glutinous oblong petals ; the stamens liairy at the base, as long ns the petals ; 
the Hlyle t(Tiuiiisit(‘d by a tliiek capitate stigma. This plant ia found ou the brow of the iiioimtaiiis of Bogota in 
New Grcmida, mIutc also is found the true B. test mm, M'ith which M. Linden has confounded it Ihe 7f. iPatmnM, 
(Mutis) is a shrub more than six fet^t in height, having the habit of Jthododmdi'on hirmUm; its brariehca are open, 
gciierally opposite, shidd(*d with long glandular hairs when young. The leaves arc nearly sessile, oblong 
cllipUenl, acute, ontirc, without lateral nerves, downy below, and having a few glandular hairs above when young, 
tlterj glabrous, alniost sninotli on the upper face, uud with reddish hairs beneath; they arc about an inch in 
length. The flowers arc beautiful red, disposed in compact simple terminal panieles ; the peduiiclos one-flowered, 
very hair>"; the calyx large*, hairy, cut nearly to tlio middle into broad and sharply-pointed lobes; the corolla 
Very open, with lanceolate or iieiiriy spathulate obtuse petals, four times larger than iLo calyx; tho stamons hairy 
at the huso, os long iw the petala. and shorter tliau the style. 'J'hia siit^eios, whieli wiin the first disnovered by 
Mutis, gr(tw,s near Sumu K»'-do-Bogota, on the ehalii of cahMireoiis mounluius, at au elevation of from nine to ten 
thousand fr'ct ahi>vp the level of the scu. [Introduced about 184(1.] 

/A ilt'^wifulium (laiulen) is u branching sliruh, of upright habit; branehes elongated, glabrous. The leaves are 
oblong, gradually attenuat(*d at both extreuntics, nearly pointed, green above, paler and nearly glauc{)UH below, 
with the lateral nerves prominent, perfectly glabrous on both far*es, two inches and a half in length, and having 
rather long petioles. Tho flowi rs are juirc white, arranged nt tho suimnit of the branches in lenglheiied panicles 
or panicuhited racemes, the racliis idothed with short thirk down in & young state; the peduncles downy, one- 
ilowon'd; the calyx at first slightly downy, thou viscous, deejily cut into obtuse lobes, about four times shortt r than 
the petals, the stylo projecting beyond tho petals, terminated by a largo capitate and furrowwl stigniii. It grous 
in the provj^ee oFP.nnpolon i, Xew Grenada, at an altitude between five thousand and six thousand feet. Tliis 
species, M’lnch has Sinno aiialngy with B, glattcti, is distinguished from that by its leaves being l<»ngor, by tho 
pubescence on the flower-stalk, and by ita white fl<iwers. B, dman [micn^phyUtt, Planehon), which we only kinuv 
fnun the small specimen at the Museum, appears very like B, mtmm, sent by M. Lindon himself, but his floweis, 
instead of being of a brilliant carmine colour, as this is, are rose-coloured. 

i7. tricolor (Linden). According to M. Linden, this plant has the stems fiwrugiuous, and tlic leaves unnioth. 
Flowers very beautiful, white and rose, marked with yellow, at tlio base of the petals. Those four latter si>ociea 
have been procured for the French gardens from Now Grenada, by Messrs. Funck and ScliUm. 

['fhorc is in the English gardens another species, the B. cinnamniea (Lindloy), which is described ns a shrub, 
witli downy and hairy branches, furnislied with leaves which arc Cf>vcreJ on tlie hnver .side with lu ight brown 

uriinl. Thn flnwprn grow iit I'lnao fj'rinimd pnnin.loA, nnd Imvo vory woolly «nd nml ; tlw* 

blossoms a^ purple, apparently smaller than of B. coarctotn. It has been found in Peru, on the Andes nf 
Caxamarca, at tho height of eight thousand feet, and w'as introduced into England in 1846 or 1817, by Messrs’* 
Veitch.] 


STYLIDIUM AmmVM, 

T his novel introduction to onr g-ardens ftom tho Swan Itiver colony, has been raised by Messrs. 
Henderson and Co,, of the Pine Apple Nursery, and W’as, we Iwlievo, collected by Mr. Drummond, 
R who has sent over so many of the flue plants of that coiinti')* which now ornament our greenhouses and 

. , - . .. ..... 




m . ^ fiXYLIDIUM AM(KNUM. 

conserratorieB. The Stylidium amrrnum, ^vithout the g-aiety of many New Holland shnibsi is decidedly 
pretty, and must bo a doBirable addition to this class of xilants. It blooms in Juno. The Stylidium 
nudum of lindlry is now considered to be synonymous. 

It is a herb—perennial, we believe—having at the surface of the soil a rosulate tuft of leaves, which 
are spathulatc, two and a half to three iuches long, tapering to the base, shortly acute at the apex, 



and terminating in an apiculus; they 
arc pulcr on the lower than on the 
upper surface, and have a broken cellular 
hyaline, scarcely denticulate margin ; 
when fresh they are scattered W’ith 
transparent dots; the veins arc dicho¬ 
tomous, scarcely anastomosing. From 
the itcutre of this tuft rises the erect 
scape, six inches high, terminating in 
tlic upper half in a pyramidal many- 
flowered raceme, below which is a whorl 
of linear pointed bracts. The rachis, 
pedicels, and calyx are furnished W'ilh 
luiirs tipped by black glands. The 
flowers are large rose-coloured, measur¬ 
ing five-eightlis of an inch in diiimetcr. 
The i)edieel8 are shorter than the calyx, 
Huhtended by small lancc-shapod braete- 
olcB. The calyx, iMJsides its gland tipped 
hail's, is marked with red dots and 
streaks; its teeth aro linear-oblong 
obtuse, those of the lower lip three in 
numl)er,narrow'CT than the two fonning 
the upper lip, all being shorter than the 
ovary. The corolla is three times as 
long as the calyx teeth; tlic upper lip 
consists of four oblong blunt spreading 
lobes, the lower is very small, with a 
gland-likc deltoid prominence at the 
linsc; a pair of short lateral cars, or pi-o- 
jecitioiis, whicli hccomc very indistinct 
in the dried state, and a subulate petal- 
like point; the throat is furnished with 
a crown of six clavnte processes. The 
column is flattened at the base, becomes 
tapered upwards, and is bent twice in 
the usual way. 


BTvuDii:* AMuiNVM. Thc StyUtUums should be grown in 

sandy soil with a preponderance of ]H'nt eorlli, and require to he very carefully drained, for though 
they like a good supply of water while growing, tliey cannot endure stagnant moisture. A warm, 
dry, and airy greenhouse is the best situation for them. Many of them are very pretty, indeed, 
showy plants; and, iq nil, the stnicture of the flower, and the irritabQity of its column, is so curious, that 
they have good cliiim to the small space they occupy.—M. 












DICnoSEMA SUIUNEKMK.—THE DOUBLE CRIMSON CHINESIT PEACH. 






DICHOSEMA 8UBINE11ME. 

IWHI^very beautiful groenhouso shrub, which has been bloomed during the early part of the past 
A summer by Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nursery, has nt first sight much the aspixst of 
an Aotus, but an examination of its structure shows it to belong to the genus Dichosema, previously 
unn'presented in gardens; and it is, in fact, a species from the neighbourhood of Guildford in M^estem 
Australia, which has been described under the name of JJie?tosema submerme by l)r. Meisner, in the 
Plantm Preissiunm. Messrs, llondersoii obtained it from Mr. Drummond. 

It forms a branching shrub, having slender terete branches, and something the liabit of C?iorozema 
Jlfuchrnannu The branches are clothed with short, close-pressed, soft hairs, beneatii which tliey are 
marked by pallid uervc-likc lines running downwards from the base of each leaf. The leaves have 
small roundish haiiy stipules at their base, and ore linear hluntish, with a thickened costa, and 
recurved margins, and liave pale-eolourcd transverse veins; when young tlicy are slightly hairy, hut they 
afterwards become smooth. The flowers arc solitaiy, terminating very short, solitary, or twin 
branohlets, each bearing about a pair of small leaves, produced from the axils of tbe alternate primary 
leaves, whence also here and there proceeds a slender spine. The pedicels are shorter than the calyx 
tube, and bear a pair of small narrow subulate bracts just beneath it, the pedicels, bracts, and exterior 
of culyx being densely covered with soft spreading hairs. The flowers are very showy, being clear 
yellow, w ith a very conspicuous zone of deep rose-crimson at the base of the standard, the prominent 
wdiigs having also the same red colour. The filaments of the stamens are thickened at tlic base, and 
adiiatc with the tii))e of the calyx for about one-fourth of its length. The ovary is suhsessile, lanceo¬ 
late, fuiTowed above, tw o-celled, eoiituining six ovules, the style sharply curved upwards, and termi¬ 
nating in a small ca]}itatc stigma. 

Wo are indebted for our figure and materials for description to the liberality of Messrs. Henderson, 
which we have had frequent occasion to acknowledge. 

The culture of this DirJiosctm wdll assimilate exactly with that recommended for Chorozema at 

p. 122.-^ M. 

THE DOITliLE (TMMSON CHINESE PEACH. 

WHE double blossomed Peaches of China {^imy^dulus pemca flure semiplem) were among the most 
A useful of the many introductions from that country made by Mr. Fortune during liis first 
journey, ^’he possession by llie * Celestials’ of several varieties of double or rather semi-double blossomed 
Poaches had been long ascertained; but it W'as not until plants of two kinds, the crimson and white, 
were obtained and sent to England by the energetic traveller just named, that any of them were 
known in Europe, in a living state. These have since been distributed by tlie Horticultural Society, 
for w'hom they wore obtained, and we Irnve to tbank Mr. Glcndiuning of the Chiswick Nursery—who, 
by the by, has been particularly successful in their propagation and cultivation—for the opportunity of 
making the drawing, copied in the annexed plate, from a plant which bloomed finely in his nursery 
last March. 

‘Re«ikl««R tbft sninkdniiblc crimson variety represented in our plate, the Horticultural Society 
obtained, as just intimated, a semi-double white variety of equal beauty. Tliey have boUi in all 
respects “ the habit of the common Pooch tree, except that they ore more excitable, in which respect 
they approach the Almond: and consequmtly they are better suited for forcing, or for flowering under 
glass, than in the open air; because although hardy, they sufl'er from wet cold nights, which browTi 
their flowers and ruin their gay appearance. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may in 
time be produced fix»m thorn in which this precociousucss will disappear; for being semi-double, it is 
expected that they will occasionally ripen fruit.” This suggestion of Dr. Lindloy is the more Ukcly to 
be realized, as semi-double Peaches have undoubtedly bt‘cn brought to produce fruit in the French 
gardens. ^ 

^- 



THE MIXED FLOWER GARDEN 


Wo know of nothing more gay for the decoration of tlio conservatory in the early spring than well 
managed hushes of these dwarf double-blossomed Peaches would be; and there is no doubt that as soon 
as their merits as ornamental plants come to be appreciated, they will find their way into evoiy, garden 
of any pretensions. In tlie meantime a supply of plants is being produced, in which object Mr. Qlen- 
dinning has, we believe, been particularly successful.—M. 


THE mXKD FLOWER GARDEN. 

B ulbous plants generally arc particularly useful as spring flowers in a mixed garden, because, whilst 

contributing by their gay and showy colours to produce a good display of colour up to June, they 
have mostly by that time died down, and thus afford room for plants from pots and tender annuals, 
without which the display in autumn would not bo complete. 

The edges of all the beds should be planted with the various coloured Crocuses, not a few here and 
there, but continuous lines in all directions. In geometrical gardens, particularly, a grand effect may 
he prodneed by a skilful combination of the different colours, and 1 do not think a finer sight can be 
produced than that presented by a garden so arranged on a sunshiny spring day. They die away too, 
early, and will not in the least interfere with other planting operations. Snowdrops, also, those 
universally welcome harbingers of spring, should he extensively planted, but not in the open beds; 
their proper habitat is in small patches, irregularly distributed by the sides of the shady walks, peeping 
out between the recumbent branches of shrubs, or snugly ensconced in the niches of rockwork, Avhcrc 
indeed they grow very large and fine. 

The Snowflake, or Leueojum vemuntt also comes very fine in the niches of rockwork, or little 
sheltered comers, and is also adapted for patches in the open bods. The tul)crous-rooted EranthU 
hyemalxB and sihirica, also, do well under the branches of shrubs or the shade of trees, either In 

patches or diatrihuted over large spaces. 

As auxiliaries to these, cither in shady .plac(>s, little odd comers, or in the open beds, the 
Narcissus tribe deserve particular notice. Those who ore in the habit of annually purchasing Dutch 
grown roots of Frima Donna, Grand Monarquo, Solcil-d’or, Double Roman, and Paper white for flowering 
in pots, should take especial care of the roots after the flow'cring is over, and plant them out of doors 
early in October; tliey will flower in great perfection. In addition plant Narcissm minor, Tazetia, 
m€{jaln, single and double, Jonquilla, Jiulhocodiwn, udorm Jlore-plcno, hifrom, tuhiJUnus, Sulphur 
Crown, Double Orange Phamix, and Maclean, The above will form an excellent selection from this 
interesting and beautiful tribe of plants—all well woi'th planting. 

The beautiful tribe of Scillas next claim notice. 'Fliey oi^e most of them very conspicuous and 
showy spring flowering plants, and may bo extensively used, as they will not at all interfere with 
. summer plants. The following are among the bt'st:— Scilla hifolia, and its varieties alha and rubra: 
with carnea, amcena, Bihirica, and prtccox, all small-growing sorts, flourishing best in light dry 
soil in sheltered nooks and comers, particularly amongst rockwork. The stronger growing sorts, such 
as 8. campanulata, and its varieties alba and carnea, also indica and Lilio-Hyacinihu$, are 'well 
adapted for patches in the open beds. 

'Fho gon^u Mnsoari aflbr<lfi a fine choice and doairablc plants for our purpose. The best aro 

Muaaari botryaideB, and the varieties alha and pallida, comoeum, annoeum monetromm, moschatum, 
and tnacTQcarpum* The Allium tribe also affords a few showy and desirable plants, but due notice 
should be given to the ladies not to use them in bouquets, or even to handle them, on account of the 
strong odour of garlic which they emit on braising: AUium Moly, acutum, niyx^tn, umbellatum, 
BteUututn, and rotmmx, ore amongst the best* Mrythranium alhidum, ruhum, and lanceolatum, 
must not l)e omitted; they are very useful os edgings to other beds, veiy showy in flower, and the 
foliage very ornamental, CamaBiia wcuUnta, a very handsome bulbous plant, floweiu in June, and 
succeeds beet iu a shaded situation in peat soiL Antheviewm Uliastrutn and iulphureum, Omitho'- 
gahtm refi'actum, nidaiu, umhellaUm, monianum, and bulbiferum, ore amongst the best of early- 





SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 


flowering bulbs of that description. Add to these Pancratium maritimuin, and a good collection of 
the various coloured Hyacinths, and the list will afford a selection of plants calculated to make a grand 
display up to the end of June, and then to give place to store plants and annuals. The list might bo 
much extended, but I offer a selection of the best.—C. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

W VARIETY of Orchis niasculat snjjposed to be the O. apeciosa^ Host, has been found in the county 
^ of Wicklow, by Mr. I). Moore, of Glasnevin. llus plant was discovered lost year, and again 
this year in the county of Wicklow. Koch makes it a variety of 0, masculUf which it probably ought 
not to bo separated from, tbe difft*roncc being more in appeai-ance than in well defined characters. It 
is, liowcver, a noble-looking plant, growing nearly eighteen inches high. Some of the flowers in the 
rachls ore imperfect, wanting the lubclluui, wliich would appear to be characteristic of the species. 
Mr. Moore docs not find good characters to distinguish it from O. mascula, though it differs so widely 
in general appcoiunce. In regard to the Orchis, Mr. Babington remarks that he does not concur in 
the opinion that it is the O. apeciosa of Host. “ I believe it,” he writes, “ to be nothing more than a very 
luxuriant state of the O. niascuJa* A few days since I found two specimens, exactly corresponding 
with the Wicklow plant, in the wooded part of the Devil's Ditch, in the county of Cambridge. They 
poss(*s8 the remarkable size of Mr. Moore's plant, and the rather acuter segments of the perianth, such 
as he finds on his srpeciinens. The true 0. speciosa (which is itself only a variety of the O. mascula), 
has very much more attenuated segments of poriauth. It is figured by Rcichcnbach in his recent ela¬ 
borate volume upon the Orchidaceie (forming Icon, FI, Germ*, vols. 13 and 14), and I have lately re- 
reived a plont which is much more like it than is the Irish plant, from Mr. Keys of Plymouth. Our 
English O. mascula is noted by continental botanists as an obtusc-petaled form of the species. Air. 
Moore's plant is far nearer to the oontinoutal type of the species.” 

It appears from Goppert's excellent investigations, that all the Amber of the Baltic comes from 
a coniferous tree, which, judging ft*om the remains of its wood and bark at different ages or stages of 
growth, seems to be a peculiar species, ai^proaching nearest to our white and red Pines. . The Amber 
tree of the ancient woild {Ptuitvs succimfer) was far more resinous than any conifer of the present 
period, the resin being deposited, not only as in our i)rcsent trees, M'itbin and upon the bark, but also 
in the wood itself, following the course of the medullary rays, which, us well as the colls, are still 
distinctly recognisable under the micrtwcope; and large masses of wliitc and yellow resin arc some- 
times found between the concentric ligneous rings. Among the vegetable substances inclosed in 
Aml)cr, there are male and female blossoms of native nccdlc-leaved trees and cujmlifene; but dis¬ 
tinctly recognizable IVagments of Thuja, Cupressus, Ephedra, and Castanea vesca, intermingled with 
those of Junipers and Firs, indicate a vegetation different fl'om tliat now subsisting on Uie coasts and 
plains of the Baltic.”— HumhoWa Cosmos, 

The Ficus Bei/{jamina is very remarkable for the profusion of roots, which it throws down fhim its 
branches, lliese, when they reach the ground, become secondary stems, as in tho true Banyan tree. 
Those who wish additional facts to prove that the wood of exogenous trees is formed by bud-roots^ 
haTie mily to Ionic At onn of these trees to he fully oonvinecd of the truth of this beautiful doctrine. 
The main stem of some of them, indeed, I may say of all, docs not form one solid moss, as usually 
occurs in other trees, but is a congen-ies of thick branching roots, whioh come down from the lower 
ends of the large branches, surround the original shoot or stem, and cwcrlay each other In such an 
open reticulated manner, that daylight can often be seen through a trunk several feet in diameter. It 
is also curious to observe that the long, horizontal, main branches of tliese trees have not tho conical 
shape, or at least not so much, as those of the other trees. What is the cause of this ? The explana* 
tion is very simple. The roots which ore sent down from the buds, between the bark and tho pre¬ 
viously formed wood, in place of reaching the lower port of the branch, arc thrown out olong the 
oourso of it in masses, which resemble enormous horse-tails, and hence the necessity, which the 
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branches of such trees have, for the supports "which arc formed by these roots when they reach the 
ground. Instances have been known of these trees, although the main trunk has been totally destroyed, 
yot continuing to live; its functions being performed, and the whole mass supported by the supernu¬ 
merary stems formed of the tender rootlets given out by the branches ,—London Journal of Botany. 

The Bejarias, with the exception of B. raceinona^ a native of Florida, have all been obtained from 
South America, They are found growing on the high mountains of the torrid scone, in the regions 
where the thermometer only varies from twelve to fourteen dcgi'ccs Cent, during the day, and from four 
to six during the night. They arc found in the chain of tlic Andes, from the southern part of Pern to 
seven degrees north of Pompcloiia, where Messrs, h'uiick and SSelillin discovered JS, O'Hnans and B, 
drymifoUa in the mountains. They arc found, again, at 1290 kilometres to tlic west of the Cordillera 
of Santo Fe-dc-Bogota, and on the peak of the Silla of Caraccas, the summit of which is more than seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this great elevation, which indicates a low 
temperature, it is probable that these plants should always be grown in a greenhouse in Kurope. Mr. 
Pinoe, of Exeter, hopes, indeed, that they will be found hardy enough for the mild climate of ])cvon- 
idiire. We think, however, with MM. TTumboldt and Bonpland, that it will be found more difficult 
to grow them well in the level plains, than on tlic alpine distiicts of Europe. The Bejarias, and the 
other plants of tho Cordilleras, are habituated to a mild temperature, and in that pcipetual spring of 
the elevated regions of tliis part of America, their health is such that they suffer w hen tlu'y arc trans¬ 
ported to climates where the air is sometimes intensely cold and verj' humid, and at other times exces¬ 
sively hot. Generally speuking, the analogy which exists between tho climate of certain parts of 
Europe and that which is proi)er, cither to the valley's of Mexico or tho elevated regions of tho Andes 
of Northern America, has been far too much exaggerated. It is neither in England, nor in the south 
of Europe, that the Bejarias w'ill find that regularity of temperature, and that dry and balmy air which 
is peculiar to mountainous regions. According to MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, Bvjaria (/(‘stnansy 
li. coarclatu^ and B, grandijloray grow at a height at which the harometer is very much lower than on 
the hills of Eastern Florida, where B, raremom thrives. Wc cannot therefore hope to see the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants successful in tho midst of an atmosphere os dense and humid as that of the South 
of Franco and England, and the best mode of treating them is no doubt that imictised with the 
Azaleas and Indian lihododondroiiB.— Bertie ITortieoh. 


OBCHID BASKETS. 

t T is w'cll known that many kinds of orchids are best eultivatfd iu suspended “ baskets,” as they are 
called; and that these are for the most port constructed of fillets of wood. These serve the purpose for 
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incQUTeiiionce. Wire baBkets biive been BometimeB iiBedf but thcee, if of iron, arc Boon Jiable to rust 
away in tbo dump atmosphere of an orchid bouse, or if of cop|>or are expensive. 

** Baskets*’ formed of terracotta, or of any other fine earthenware may be advantageously employed, 
and the annexed tigures arc given as suggestions of the kind of form they may take for plants of 
different habit, the more openly constructed Iwing intended for such as tho Siankoiteots^ which push 
out their flowering stems downwards, through the medium in which they arc planted; the other for 
any kinds which tlu*ow their flowering stems erect, or above tho surface of the soil. It will be obvious 
that tlie patterns niny be varied to an indefinite extent. 


HYBUID CAVE AND BEDDINQ PELARGONIUMS. 

gardening in this country is assuniing quite a new character, and instead of tho eternal 
^ beds of Verbenas and Scarlet Pelargoniums, enquiries ai*c constantly being made for vaiious coloured 
varieties that are suitable for that purpose. I'hree years back, our attention was directed to the 8ul>* 
jeet; and the accompanying plato is tho result of the progress we havo so far made. Some of the 
varieties arc exquisitely beautiful, and perfectly dissimilar from anything in cultivation in the same 
way; while in the case of P. dcnticulatum superbum, it will be seen that we have made some little 
progress towards getting good flowers upon the lovely and Fern-like foliage of the radula and dcuti- 
culatum species. Beyond this, however, at present -we cannot go, the young plants being quite sterile 
and inulc'llkc, But time will moderate their luxuiiancc, and then possibly seed may be procured, 
though in some cases it is found almost impossible to get a plant to produce seed by the pollen of an¬ 
other vanety, though it will bear freely by its own. This is more especially the ease with some of the 
Cape species, which require* great perseverance and patience to get them to bear seed. 

Anofbov diutinot und vory r<Maarka1'>lo variety ita 1*. Sidonia vunogattim, a Iclnd which protiiiaoe to 
bcconio one of the moat desirable acquisitions of the flower garden. Tho flowera, it will he seen, are 
almost identical with those of the parent, and are quite ns profusely produced. At present it is not our 
intention to part with this variety, as we wish to make another step a-head >K‘forc it goes out of our 
hands; but persons desirous to possess it may forward their oi-ders, whicli will he executed in strict 
rotation—possibly in the autumn of P. qucrcifolium roseum is a seedling between radula and 

Unique or quei‘cilblium superhum, raised by Mr. Kempster, gardener to E. Fellow's, Ewp, Blackheath 
Park. It is a pure hybrid, and so fur quite barren, producing neither pollen itself, ncir seed by the 
pollen of other kinds; but Time, that great ameliorator of all things, may change its nature, and pos¬ 
sibly induce fruitfulness; at least we hope so. Like the Uniques it is a very frec-bluoming kind, pro¬ 
ducing a truss of flowers at every joint, and a regular succession of them from March imtil October. 
It Is of frac growth, and the trusses are of good size, considerably too large to be represented full size. 
Th(» foliage is particularly handsome, and much sti’onger (that is of greater substance) than any variety 
wo know. For bouquets a truss and a loaf quite sufficient. 

P. formosissimum carneum is a hybrid from P. formosissimum of Sweefs Geraniaccm, with one of 
the fanej" varieties, possibly Jenny Lind, and it will be seen that the flowers ore considerably better 

formod and tht» foliage stronger than the parent plant, indood, tho foliago itself, without flowers, would 

moke tlic plant attractive. The flowers are profusely produced, and ore very attractive. This plant 
was also raised by Mr. Kempster, and was shown at Chiswick, in 1851, iu the class for “entirely dis¬ 
tinct crossesbut, strange to say, it v:as not noticed by the censors, though a variety almost identical 
with it, but not so good, exhibited by Messrs. £. G. Headerson and Son in Juno last, at the same 
place, was rewarded with a prize. So much for censorship! Of the preceding varieties P. dondcu- 
latum suporbum, and the ** Rose Unique ” havo both sweet foliage, and hence ore very desirable on that 
account, but it is to tlie following variety, P« odoratissimum punctatuui that the lover of sweet scents 
will rush with satisfaction. Most persons know the old Prince of Orange, or its variegated variety; 
this kind is quite as sweet, and is thus describtid by the National Floricultural Society, where it was 
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awarded a certificate on June 17thA bedding variety with sweet scented foliage, flowers deep 
maroon, edged with rosy lilac, lower petals pale rose, witli a deep spot.” It is a plant of very robust 
and compact habit, and flowers quite as profusely as any of the fancy varieties. We have it planted 
out, and bad as the season is, though almost every fancy variety has failed in the open ground, tliis 
plant continues to grow and bloom profusely, disregarding both soil and weather. "Wo look upon it 
as a decided acquisition, and one that must become a decided favourite. It is a cross between the 
Fancies and sweet scented, and is one of the results of the experiment wc commenced two years back 
to get good flowers with sweet and fancy foliage, and hanly constitutions. This variety we have 

planted out all the season, and on our soil, whiob. is oKcccdingly unfavourable, it Iuls continued to bloom 

profusely up to the present time, with a promise of remaining in the state for some time to come. It 
is a dwarf and compact grower. Cleopatra is a large blooming kind, and almost clear white, with 
faint spots on the lower petals, and a decided blotch on the upper ones. It is a perpetual blooming 
kind, and though a strong grower, does not, when planted out, exceed a foot in height. It also is a 
sport from the Fancies, witli, wo imagine, one of the large foliaged Cupe kinds. As apot plant it will 
bo found an exceedingly free, decorative, and constant-blooming variety, and quite worthy of being 
grown for purposes of comp<iticion. Wc have it planted out, and find it to stand the weather, especially 
wet, bettor than any variety in tlic garden. 

Citriodorum violaccum is a new and distinct colour, being a seedling between Fairlise of Sweet, or 
what is now better known as Gaines' Delicata, but it is very superior to tliat variety both in form 
substance, and marking. The colour is bluish lilac, in habit it is very dw*arf, and it blooms most 
profusely. It w'ill bo found exceedingly useful for small beds, and also for pot cultivation. As its 
name implies it belongs to the sweet-foliaged section, but it is not a strong-growing kind, and hcncc 
will require carefiil management to get a large stock of it. 

Citriodorum elegontissimum is another variety of the sweet-foliaged section remarkable for tlie 

profuncnc»a with ^hiob it producen ita very pretty floivera. It is of ttoDstitulion ond fine hubit, 

and produces flowers with unusual profuseness j indeed, all the bedding varieties of Pelargonium bred 
through the fancy class are remarkable for the profuseness witl\ which tht‘y bloonj, and if care is really 
token in tlie selection of parents, a very free-blooming and hardy nice will be produced. The whole of 
the pi^eceding varieties are in the possession of Mr. Ayres, and witli those from Mr. Kempstcr, were 
raised by him. We believe these varieties w'ill bo sent out early in the spring of 1853. 

While on <hc subject of Bedding Pelargoniums, it may not be out of place to offer a few 
suggestions on their management for bedding purposes; for unless they are prepared, especially the 
Bwei^trfoliogcd varieties, in a special manner, they will not be found so continuously blooming as they 
otherwise would be. The first requisite, then, is to stop the plahts late in the spring, so as to prevent 
their blooming until tlicy arc planted in the open ground, for if you turn out plants which have been 

blooming for weeks in the greenhouse or pit, with the exjiccta- 
tion that they will continue to bloom for any length of time 
or with regularity, you will be much disappointed; but turn 
out young frec*growing healthy plants in good soil, and they 
will not disappoint your expectations. Pelargoniums of this 
section also require good ground,—that Is, it should he well 
drained, and the soil should be rich and open. If not naturally 
so, add leaf-mould and gritty sand to the soil, or take out the 
old soil to the depth of eighteen inches, and replace with 
prepared compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Through 
the summer, especially if the weather bo very dry, water 
occasionally with weak manure water, observing, however, 
at the same time, not to induce very luxuriant growth, or rather growth at tlie expense of flowers. 
Few plants are bettor adapted for cutting, for the decoration of the drawing-room, than these 
sweet-scei\ted varieties, for the foliage of some of them is exceedingly elegant; and in the oases of 
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P. denticulatum, rodula, aud several other varieties, os Blaudfordionum and QuercifoUum, ore 
almost Feni*like; indeed, so varied and pretty is the folio^ of the different species and varieties 
of the Polarg^nittm, that by a judicious admixture of the variegated kinds, an exceedingly neat and 
pretty boutjuet may be formed in the winter season, without using any flowers at all, and certainly a | 
much sweeter bouquet than if the flowers were used without the foliage. The use of variegated and 
fancy foliage in the formation of bouquets, or for mixing with plants for decorative puiposes generally, 
more especially by artificial light, is not sufllcicntly understood, neither is tho use of plants remarkable 
for their foliage only. But vre are progressing; and tlic gay and tawdry will soon, among persons of 
taste and refinement, give way to the cliostc and beautiful. Annexed is a very suitable stand for 
showing cut Pelai'goniums, and a verj’’ fit ornament for the drawing-room.—A. 


fc (0nrJtra flouts. 

Nympjm^a Dkvumsnsis, Paxton, Duke of Devonshire's Hybrid Water-Lily. Order Nympliseocete (Water- 
I*ily tribe).—One of the very finest of this fine race of aquatic plants now engaging so much attention. It has 
boon raised at ChaUworth by Sir J. Paxton, between A. ru^ra and A. Zotua, Both tho loaves and flowers are 
much larger than in the parents; the former have a strongly dentate margin ; and are sometimes a foot and a half 
in diameter; the latter rich crimson, produced without intermission through tho whole soason, and measuring 
eight inches in diameter. The colour is not quite so deep as in its parent. 

BxLOinnis Tiin''UH('A, LinMty, Threc-fbrkod Borberis. Order Derbcracetc (Berbcrid tribe).—A noble ever¬ 
green shrub, with, pinnated leaves a foot aud a half long, with broad and very coriaceous leaflets four or five inches 
lung, drop grooii, with a few spines at tho base, and about three forming a trident quite at the apex. Tho flowers 
are not known. It is expected to prove nearly, or quite hardy. Introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, and 
cultivated by Me.ssrs. Standish atid Noble. 

OuiCHKNoTiA MACHANTiiA, Tumanimw, Large-flowered Guichenotia. Order Byttncriaccm § Lasiopetolem 
(Byttneriad tribe).—A curious gicenhousD evergreen shrub, of hoary aspect, growing two to three feet high, bear¬ 
ing; whorla ol'lincar-obLotig leaves in tlirooa^ from tlicir akIIs curu produevd iLc one to throe flovrorc<l 

pcduni'los. The flowers consist of a somewhat rotate palo purple downy calyx, within which are five small scale- 
like deep purple petals. It conics from Swan Biver, and was sent by Mr. Drummond to Kew. 

Sru.fsKALCisA Nui’ANS, HchaidwiiiUr . Nodding SpluBralcea. Order Halvaocoj (MalJowworl tribe).—A fine 
shrubliy malvacoous greenhouse plant, with large cordate five-lobcd leaves, and axillary peduncles longer than 
tho leaves, bearing usually three largo nodding crimson flowers, from which the column of yellow anthers project. 
It is u useful plant, of the same class as the larger Abiitilone, and, like thorn, very showy, whore there is space 
for its dcvclopcment It is cultivated by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent, and is well figured in the Thro dc» SeiTca. 
Supposed to be a native of Guatemala. 

liRovmhVii Dion-ATCM, Karsiiiu, Digitate Indian Cross. Order Tropiuolaceae (Indian Cress tribe).—'1’hia is 
a handsome climbing plant; and as it is not stated to be annual, it is more probably one of the fibrous-rooted 
perennial kinds. The leaves arc peltate, five to seven lobed, tho lobes rounded and entire. The floa'cr.*} have the 
calyx and spur brick red, inclining to carmine, and riiniiing into pale greeu, the former at its base, tho latter at 
its point; the petals are yellow and ciliate-dentate. It is from tlio Corracas, and has botm raised and flowered 
by M. Decker, of Jena, from seed sent by Dr. Karsten. 

ImpAT iXNS MACuui’UYJiLA, Oardwr. l4Ugc-leavod Balsam. Order Balaominacoeo (Balsam tribe).—This is a 
coarse-leaved soft-stomnicd stove plant, introduced from Ceylon to tho Royal Garden at Kew, where it flowerod 
in the early part of the summer after tho seeds were sown. It grows two to three feet high, has largo ovate-acuminate, 
deeply serrated, long-stalked leaves, mostly at the top of tho atom, and producing from axillary buds, numerous 
crowded flowers on very short stalks. The flowers aro small, but being deep orango-eolourod, stained with red, 
ana having a reel upper sepal, they arc rather pretty. Tho spur is ouriouidy Incurved, spiuy, aud inflated, and 
didymouB at the apex. The stems arc stout, and tho loaves ample, with red petioles. 

Ilex lspyacjantiia, Zindley. — Sleiidcr-spined Holly. Order Aquifoliaceso (Hollywort tribe),—A hardy ever¬ 
green slinib, a good deal like the Nopal /. dipyrma, and boUeved to tio a Holly, from its being readily grafted on 
liie common Holly; its flowers and fruit are not known. The leaves aro six inches long, by two wide, of a uni¬ 
form oval figure, bordered with distant lender spiny teeth, and of the texture of Portugul laurel leaves. Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fortune from tho north of China. 

Gastholoiiium tblvtinom, lindfoy. Yelvoty Gostrolobo.—Order Fabaceec, § rapilionocee (Leguminous 
plants).—A veiy handsome greenhouse shrub, having a remarkably soft velvety surface. The loaves are in whorls 
of tliree, sub-sc^o, oblong-wedge-shaped, almost hilohod at tho apex. The racemes aro terminal, elongate, and 
bear numerous peculiarly rich orango-colourod flowers. It is from Swan River, whence it was sent by Mr. 
Drummond, and has boen raised by Messrs. Henderson, of Plno-apple Place. 






NEW GARDEN PLANTS. 


CEANOTHiia VERRVcuBVB, NuttaU. Waitod-Btemmed CoimotliuB.—Order Kliamnacoiie (Ehamnad tribe).—This 
fine hardy shrub is iu cultivation under the name of C. intcffenrimus^ which docs not belong to it. It is a Btiff 
branched eyergreen, thickly clothed with learee, which arc rouudisli or roundish-wedge-shaped, and either entire 
or toothed on the margin. The ilowors are pule piurplish-blue, produced in small corymbs froui tije axils of the 
leaves, and they are abundantly produced in April and May. The stems are remarkable for having two to four 
ovate brown warty excrescences at the joinU. 

Brachyseua LANCEonATCM, Meisiter, Lanoe-leavcd Brachysoma.—Order Fubaecco, ^ Papilionacom (Legu¬ 
minous plants.)—A dno evergreen greenhouse shrub, of erect elongate habit, with silky branchos and loaves in 
opposite pairs, varying much in form—ovoto to narrow lanceolate. 1'ho flowers grow in axils, four to six 
together, on a sessile sub-compound raceme; and though the corolla ia rich scarlet, and of considerable size, yet 

it is SA hidden by tho caly* iijid foliuge, that tho plant ia more holanioally intoT^ating than valuahlo for orna¬ 
mental purposes. It was sent from ISwan iliver by Mr. Drummond, and has been three or four years in the 
gardens. 

Acacia CvcNOttUM, Bentham. Swan Iliver Acacia.—Order Fabacerc { Mimosem (Leguminous plants).—A 
very handsome Acacia of tho pulcholla group. It has very hniiy branches, without spiucs; alternate bipiniiato 
leaves, with small, linoar-obloug leaflets; and globose heads of deep yclluv’^ flowers, on ptMiunclos growing from 
tho axils of the leaves, and 'rather exceeding thorn in length. It w’us raised by Messrs. Luoouibe, Pince, and 
Co., from seed sent by Mr. Drummond from Swan Iliver, where it appears to be common. 

Echevbria niuCTBoSA, Bractcose Feheveria,—Order Crassulacem (Houseleek tribe).—A succulent 

greenhouse plant, with thick glaucous bloom. The loaves gi’ow in rosettes, at the end of a short fleshy stem, and 
arc tliick obovate obtuse. The peduncle is leafless, with a few deciduous scales, and tenninaU'd in a ono-sidod 
raceme of green and red flowers, remarkable for tho largo fleshy calyx, which is longer than the dull rod sopuls. 
It is a Mexican plant. Dr. Klotzsch called it Buchyphytum hracteomnu 

Hexagentilis mysorensib, Wight. Mysore Uoxacontris. — Order Acanthaocm (Acanthad tribe).—A very 
beautiful stove climber, from the Mysore countiy, introduced by F. Maltby, £sq., and bloomed by Messrs. Veiloh, 
of Exeter. It is a rather tender woody creeper, with opposite oblong-acuminate three-nerved leaves, obtuse ul 
tho base, Bomotimos lobed or hastate. The flowers grow in long pendulous raijiomes; Uiey at^o tubular, with a v<‘ry 
oblique two-lipped limb, of wliich the upper lip is obtusti, helmcted, and two-lobcd, the lower three-parted with 
ovate refloxed lobes; tho tube is shaggy at the base inside, 'i'he flow^ers ore yellow, with the fact of tlie limb 
marked with rich red-brown blotches. It w^ill become a very favoTirite stove climber, admirably suited for 

trainwg on rafters. 

CoMPAUEiTiA CUYPTOCERA, JlfrfTtfM.—Hiddcn-liorned Comparettia. Order Orcbiduceoc (Orchid tribe).--Avery 
pretty stove epiphyte, with elongate compresscU. pseudo-bulbs, lanceolate ovate leaves, and loose pendulous racemes 
of flowcTB longer than the loaves, five to seven flowered; tho sepals ond ])etals small pink, the Up much larger, 
broad, blunt, deeply bilobed, without a crest on its disc, hut having a smdl wdiito tooth at the base. It has been 
flowered by M. Jacob Makoy. Vroi'oaaor Morren has published a figure in La Jkhjiqm Horticole, The native 
country of the plant is not known. 

LyOASTS TBicoixtB, Klotuck. Thrpo-colourcd Lycaste. —Order Orchidacein (Orchid tribe).—A pretty stove 
perennial, with long ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, furnished with three to five ribbed loaves a foot and a half 
long, and producing several flower stalks from the base of the bulbs. The sepals arc brown-rtid, an iueh aud a 
half long; the petals rose-coloured, broader; tho lip is naked, throe lobed towards the inside, rose-coloured 
darkly spotted. From Guatemala, and introduced to Berlin by M. W.<irczcwilz. 

Aoinbta Warozewitzii, Klotzuch, —Warozcw’itz's Aoinota.—Order Orchidacooo (Orchid tribe).—A stove epi¬ 
phyte, with ovuto-oblong pseudo-bulbs, beariug three or four largo leaves at top, and from tho basu a pendulous 
XMEuy-flowered scape of flowers of a pale waxy ycUow colour, tho petals and base of the lip dotted with red; the 
appendage to tho Up is dark purple, and quadrangular, its middle lobe golden yellow. Flowers in April. Intro¬ 
duced from Central America to Berlin. 

CoiinYLLNE iNUTViSA, Kunth. Undivided Cordyline,—Order Liliaceso (Lilywort tribe).—^A noble arborescent 
plaTit of yuoca-like habit, native of New Zealand, and apparently capable of enduring our winters in the more 
favoured parts of the country; a plant which has lived out for many years at Exeter, being now twelve to four¬ 
teen feet nign. Tlie stem is lenuinatod by a tuft of bora, eharp-polmod, sword-shaped leaves, nearly four feet 
long; and from their centre comes tho compound panicle, three or four feet long, covered with large, whitish 
cup-shaped flowers. It is grown by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. 

Azalea au(rna, XdfuBey. Dwarf crimson Chinese Azalea.—Order Erioacem (Heathwort tribe).—A beau¬ 
tiful Utile dwarf overgreen bush, supposed to be hardy, having stood the winter of 1851-2, at Bagahot, unpro¬ 
tected. It has a very dwarf compact habit, bears small, flat, obovate leaves, blunt at the point, and rosy- 
crimson, almost regularly five-lobed flowers, nearly bell-shaped, and without calyx, that organ being exchanged 
or converted into un oxJirior corolla, so that the flowers have the character which is called hose in hose,*' as 
ocours in Si>me varieties of Primrose. It was found by Mr. Fortune, in a nursery garden at Shanghae, and it is 
iuggested that it may be a Chinese garden variety o^ some species of Azalea, of which wo are os yot unacquainted 
#lth its normal state. As a greenhouse shrub it is a charming addition to oor gardens, and if it proves hardy, its 
value will be greatly increased. 
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TriYHSACANTiiUH KTJTiLANS, .Pianekon ., Glittering Thyrsarantli.-^Ordcr Acanthaceai (Acanthad tribe).— A 
very fine stove sub-shrubby plant, with large, subaossile, oblong-Ianeeolato, acuminate loaves, and terniiiial oraxil- 
laiy pendent racemes of nuinorous fl(jwere, which are tubtilar, slightly ventricosc, a couple of inches long, and of 
a brilliant criiuson scarlet. It must bo a very fine stove plant. It ai)pears to have been introduced by M. 
Linden, from Colombia, and is figured in M. Van Houtte’s llcre da Serra. 


8(»^[E FiniTIIEK rOlXTS IN 1»EAC11 CULTlTKl!;. 

HAT Ih more common in gardenia Umn to see hide bound trees, the stems most disproportionate in 

size, that part above where they were worked being half as large again as the stock ? Can this be 
remedied P I think ho ; nt least, I have frequently succeeded to my satisfaction, in the following 
manner:—The tirst stmng, soon after the trees commence growing, take a knife, and run it li-om tho 
point where it was budded to the ground, cutting into the wood ; as soon ns the young wood is seen 
to till up this incision, nuikc u similar one on either side, Gy continuing to make two or three 
incisions in the stein each succeeding year, it will he found tliat the stock 'will swell proiwrtionatclj’’ 
with the worked part of the stem. These incisions arc to be made at the back of the stock. The 
third scasttn the tree will require the suiuc attention us to stopping and pruning, Al:c.; and this must 
he followed up ns lung as they continue to niiike strong growth (see p. 12')). In a general way this 
will not be oftener than twice in the season, excepting in ease of a very strong tree, which may require 
it thiice. Gy the end of tho third season the trees will have attained a large size, and their subse¬ 
quent maimgenient any gardener of moderate eaimcity will understand. Cleanliness, that great 
preservative of healtli, is no less necessary to tlicir w'cll-being, than to the general health of the 
human race. We often hear that the l*eaeh will not succeed in this or tliat garden. How is it 
possible* (hat it should succeed, or grow', or even live, where no pro})cr iirepamtiou has been made for 

it ? q’liorc* may ho Kituatioiis ^’hovo tho PoUoh will not thrive, hut they havu uevci’ eoino under my 

notice; iind iny decided opinion is, that Ihc're is no garden, how'cver bad, in which the Peach and 
Nectarine might not he wc// ffromij provided the hovders liave been all prepared, and tlie nature and 
depth of the soil used, liuving regard to situation and climate, properly taken into account-^for, in a 
dump climate they will not require so great a dq^tli of earth as in a dry, hoi one. Tho great point is 
to feed the plant according with the climate. As well might we fcc'd tho inhabitants of the northern 
latitudes with tlic same food as tlio inhohitunts of the hlquiitor, as suppose that tho Peaeh or Ncctai'iiie 
under the burning sun of 3*ersia or America, require the same food as when planted in tlie wet soil 
and damp climate of England. In the former cases, should the tree be planted in a rich soil it i.s of 
little consLMjuouce, from the great demand made ujion the foliage, by the intense light and Imrning 
heal causing respiration ami digestion to go on freely: bat, in the latter, should the tree be unfortu¬ 
nate enough to got into a rich or deep soil, the functions of the leaves being performed less finely, the 
system becomes gorged, sickness commences, canker, gum, blistered leaves, liisecis, Ac., follow, 
carrying olf the tree, branch by bmnoli, until the whole disappears in the vortex of decay. 

To prolong the fruit season in large establishments is a consideration of no little importance, as it 
is to preserve Uie fruit from the ravages of wasps and other iiiscctfl in all. Various expedients have 

boon roeoi’tod to. That which J l»uvo found nmet Btiitahlo, n«d ivhioh, under nil ciwumstnncos, I 

strongly recommend, is a w’nsp-net, wdiieh I have direct from tho manufacturer, in pieces lifty-ouc 
yards long by two and a-half wide, at tlii’ce sbillings per yard To prolong the Plun* season, these 
nets will bo found to answer adininibly, admitting, as they do, abundance of light and air, and being, 
at the same time, a barrier against the cnoroachmcnts and depredations of all insects. J have found 
them particularly useful for tlie Green Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop, which latter I have had hang on 
tho trees long after the leaves had fallen; but in this case the nets were oceusionally unimilcd at tho 
bottom, and tho leaves shook out to prevent their rotting the nets. AVith caro these nets will last ten 
or twelve years, but they must be well dried when put a>vay, and kept in a dry, airy situation.— 
Ki Thomas Hatch, 
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OllNAMENTAL PLOWER STANDS, Ac. 

S O much attention lias been devoted to decorative art, tJiat it is by no means surprising to find it 
prominent in those departments of social economy with which the culture or enjoyment of flowers 

are more especially connected. Flowers, too, and 
those of tho choicest kinds, of all hues, and of the 
most delicate perfumes, are in these days brought so 
far within reach of all "who find any enjoyment in the 
rcfiiicmoiits and luxurica of civilisicd life, that not 

only in the garden and greenhouse, but in the parlour 
and boudoir, they become almost neccssai^ orna¬ 
ments. 

The accompanying figxircB show some of the ways 
in which art and nature, under the form of vases and 
flowers miiy be brought into intimate association in 
the sphere just alluded to. They are from designs 
by A. Agiio, Esq., jun., and are intended to be constructed in terra cotta, or wnc, on a larger scab, 
for terrace-gardens, halls, and similoi* situations, where they arc to be filled with ornamental plants 
in tho growing state; or they may be made in porcohiin, or any fine material, as stands for cut 
flowers, or smaller plants suitable for in-door decoration. 

The sketch above, with that shown on p. i:W, arc intended chiefly for Ihc table or boudoir, and 
are to bo constructed of coloured gloss, porcelain, or the finer earthen wares, either plain or with the 
ornamentation coloured. When filled with cut flow’ers, those should Ikj arranged amongst fine green 
moss, kept continually damp, and may or may not be covered by a boU-gkss. In addition to tho 

central stand, the design, at p. IH'l hoe tho three ettj^portora oonthiucd upwardo into a kind of cot- 


nucopia to hold smaller flowers, 
and they may bo ai>propriated 
each to hold a small plant of some 
elegant Fern. For these puqioses, 
their size may range from eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter. 
Both designs may be made of 
larger size,—-three to four feet in 
diameter,—and of zinc or terra 
cotta, for out-door use, wdiere they 
may be employed with much pp- 
propriateuess in detached terrace- 
gordens, or in situations where 
vases of summer-flowering platits 
arc required. 

Tho larger d.c- 
sign is intended 
for the double pur- ^ ^ 

poso of cultivating 
a few very choice 
Ferns in the up> 
light vase, covered 
by the bell-glass, 
whilst tho stand 


in wliich it is placed is to be kept 
filled with cut flowers. The huj) 
porting figuies hold cornucopias, 
which are intended to take some 
very choice flower, such as a fine 
Moss Rose, a Camellia, a fine sprig 
of Fuchsia, Ac. The lower stand 
may, if preferred, bo planted 
with Lycopodiums, ■—X. denticu- 
latum being preferable for this pur¬ 
pose. Thedianiet er of tho stand may 
be conveniently from two and a half 
to three feet, and the diameter of tho 
vaso one foot; the height about 
three feet. It may 

I ho mode of glam, 

\ I ) porcelain, terra 

t ) / cottUjor metal; or 

tlio figures alone 
||||H||H may be of metal. 

Colonr may be 
appropriated for 
tho figures and 
. ornamentation. 


■\Vlioii vases of this kind are employed for the growth of living plants, tho first consideration is 
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proper drainage; there must he no stagnant water. This being the oosc it would he preferable to use 
the centre vase for gi'owing jdants, and allow this to drain into the lower one, which could be employed 
for cut flowers. The next point is soil: this should be turfy peat, with plenty of sand intermixed, the 
mass resting on a thick layer of broken enicks for drainage. Then the plants, if in a living room, 
must bo constantly covered with a bell-glass; and enough water must be given to keep the soil atmo¬ 
sphere moist, but not saturated. 


THE AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FEBNS. 

By Mu. J. HOroSTON, Royal Botanic Gakdbn, Kew; and Mu. T. MOORE, F.LS., 4-c. 
(Vontinuiid from The GAitDENEUs' MAOAisiNis of Botany, p. 332 ). 

6'iib.orf/er—FoLTWinArcjE; Tribo-^GuKiOKJQtiAViLX, 


On a review of the whole of the extensive and externally varied group of Ferns, it appears somewhat remark¬ 
able that they should nearly all bo included under one aub-ordcr, namely, Poly pod iacese. This arises from the 
similarity which exists in this large group in respect to the formation of their spore-cases, which are globose or 
oval, transparent, unilocular, podiecllatc, rarely sossilc, and furnished with a vertical, usually incomplete, elastic 
ring, bursting irregularly and transversely. The Clcichcniaceas are distinguisbed from those by having their 
spore-coses globose or pyriform, uniloctilar, sessile, usually compressed on tlieir interior side, and furnished with 
a complete, transverse, hori/ontal, or occaMioually oblique ring, opening vertically. Each sorus is composed of a 
definite numlK;r of sporc^ases : from two to six, sometimes eight, rarely more; and they are naked or furnished 
W’ith indusioid huirs. The character of their fronds is not loss remarkable than the peculiarity of Uio few sjwrc- 
cascB in eacli sorus ; they are of a rigid, wiry, or sub-shrubby Ijabit, and with one or two exceptions, are always 
dichotomous,* a peculiarity that distinguishes them from nearly all other Ferns. More than thirty species are 
described as belonging to this division, and these, on rather slender characters, aro distributed among three genera. 
Their ailiuity with Polypodiaccuo lies through Tricliouianco*, the spore-cases in this group having a complete ring, 
thou^^b talcing a diiferont (ILroctiou. Tlit- ttic ruudily dUUuguisbcd by their dichuUMuous fruuds, 

and by the paucity of sporc-cascs in each soruA. 


© 


'4TiEIcnGNlA, Smith. —Name commemorative 
Sori round, solitary, naked and superficial, 

/ 
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of Baron P. F, Von Olcichen, a German botanist, 
or immersed in a concave ey^t. Vcine pinnate or pinnately 
forked; venules free, Iho lower exterior one fertile. Fronds 
usually rigid, fl'om six inches to one and u half foot high; 
pinu® dichotomously brauchod, the brani-lies pinnatifid or pin¬ 
nate, the pinnules or segmonts snmll, plane, or icvoliite and 
cueullate, or plicate and iioiieave, smuotli glaucous, squainoso 
or tomentose. Rhi/omo creeping.—Thi.’j cxeeediiigly beauti¬ 
ful genus of tropif'ul orfcub-ti*opical Ferns, is amongst the most 
difficult to cultivati', appearing to require n closer and somewhat 
drier atmosphere tliau is gcuu^rally afforded to other Ferns; 
their slender rbiscunu'S uro of a hard dry nature, and usually 
lose their vitality liy transportation; hence, they arc rarely 
brouglit to England in a living state. One species, G, dicarpfty 
of which Fig. 82 represents a small portion of a pinna (natural 
size), witli a part of a pinnule (magnified), showing the posi¬ 
tion of the sori, has been cultivated in the nursery of Messrs. 

Ijoddtgco, Hackney, for many ycai s, and boa been introduced 

to tlio Royal Gardens at Eow. It has, likewise, boon raised 
from spores. 

1. G, diem'pa, R. Brown.—A neat, elegant, evergreen, 
warm greenhouse Fern, a native of Tasmania. Fronds 
slender, dichotomous, divaricated, a foot or more high, 
light green; bronchos nearly glabrous, pinnate; pinmo pin- 
uatifid; segments orbicular, arclied, 'with a broad recurved 
margin. Sporc-cascs two aithin the hollow of each seg¬ 
ment. Rachia hairy; lateral adherent to a Edendcr creeping 
rhizome. 


Platyxoma, a genus containing only one species, inhabiting the tropical parts of New Holland, bos pinnate fronds. 


rTa- 
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M ERTEXSIA, WiUdmow .—Xamo oommemoratiTO of F» C. Mertona, a French botanist. 

Sori round or globose, nohed or intermixed with hairs, medial, superficial, with throe to eight, or eomo- 
times more, spore-eases in eacli sonis. Veins simple or pinnatoly forked; venules 
direct, froo, the exterior one fertile. Fronds rigid, from one to six foot higli, 
many times dichotomously branched; piumn pinnatifid, tho segnionts linear, 
enliro, uniform, smooth, glaucous, or villose, rarely dentate.—The species arranged 
under this genus aro more readily rocognisred from tbe preceding by their luibit 
than by any technical distinction; they have larger fronds, with piano segments, 
medial son, and a more evident venation. Only a solitary species is at present 
in cultivation, fiaheUatUy of which Fig- 8.3 represents a small portion of a 
pinna (nat. size). 

1. Af. ftabellata^ Oosvaux, (Glcichonia, iJ. Brown .)—An evergreen vnnu 
greenhouse Fern, n native of New Holland, Van Diomen^s Land, and New Ziia- 
land. Fronds rather erect, one and a half to two feet high, lightish green; stipes 
dichotomous; primary pinnoe opposite, flabcUiform; ultimate pinnules laiioco- 
Intc, deeply pinnatifid, with linear segments slightly serrated on the margin. 

Spore-cases three to five inserted in each sorus. Fronds lateral, adherent to a 
creeping rhizome. This species has been in cultivation at Messrs. Loddiges for 
many years. 


Suh-^der —Poltfoducea : 2VjAtf>-Sciii7.AAcifxs. 

This groitPi consisting of a few genera widely differing in habit and general 
appcaranco from other Ferns, contains about forty species, technically character' 
izod by their sporfi-coses being oval or oblong, rarely globose, sessile; open¬ 
ing vertically (lengthways) on tlicir exterior side; having a striated (rayed) 
apex, -which is analogous to a transverse ring; and produced on contracted mar¬ 
ginal lobules, or special appendicos, in tbe form of either simple, racemose, 
or paniculato contracted fronds or spikclcts. Their neareat affinity is with 
Osmundttcem, with which they were formerly united; but Osinundaceffi, us now 
restricted, differ essentially by having bivalvcd spore-eases, and nialcrially in 
habit. 

L VGODIUM, Simriz ,—Name derived from lygodca^ flexible ; alluding to the 
twining habit of llie plant. 

Sori on marginal appendicos, forming numerous linear spikelcts, which arc 

composed of two scries of indusiatc imbri¬ 
cate cysts, each cyst or w;ll containing an 
oval sporangium, which is attached by its 

interior side, and resupinatc. Veins (sterile) forked, free, or (fertile) pin¬ 
nate ; venules arcuate, bearing tbo spore-casos on their superior sides. Some¬ 
times the segments aro contracted and form a dense sporangiferoua rachis. 
Fronds twining, from two to twenty or forty feet high ; piimin usually con¬ 
jugate, lobed, palmate, pinnatifid, pinnate or bipinnate. Rhizome decum¬ 
bent, caispitoBo, crooping.—It veiy rarely occurs that habit stamps a gonua 
with such a permanent feature as that by which tho present ik distinguished; 
the permanent twining habit is the natural character that distinguishes tho 
genus. In this particular it is somewhat approached in Ftcridoo, by Vlaty^ 
Ionia Jkxtmsaf but that is easily known by being lass scandent, and by tliu 
pinnae not being conjugate. There aro many species belonging to tho 

gonua, cbioffj' found frifcKin. or near iho tro2>ico, tbe oamo epccioo being 

sometimoa common to both hemispheres ; one si>ecics, L.pahnatum, extend¬ 
ing to the parallel of 41” N. Lat., in tho United States. Their twining 
habit renders tho tropical ones well adapted for covering pillars, walls, 
trellis-work, or for training against the rafters in a moist stovo, where 
they grow freely, and have a beautiful appuorance, especially when loaded 
with fructification. Fig. 84 represents a pinnule of X. vmitsiuin (nat. 
sizo). 

1. Z, ptdmaium^ Swartz, (Hydroglossum, A very elegant 

evergreen warm greenhouse Fern, from North America. Sterile frond gla¬ 
brous, very slender, about a foot long; pinno) conjugate, cordate, palmate, 
znombrauouB, five to soven-lobed, yellowish greon above, rather glaucous beneath; lobes oblong, undulated, 
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found at the apex^ dcflcxcd^ and entire ou tho xnarg;in.. Fertile frondsjvery alondor, two fe(?t or more lon^, 
fertile on tlic apper part only^ iLc fertile pinna? paniculate, with linear aegmonta. Baehia and stipes light brown; 
lateral, adherent to a slender creeping rhizome. 

2. Hwartz,. (IlydroglosauTn, WiUdenmi ),—A beautiful overgroen stovo species, a native of tho 

East Indies and China. Fronds twining, from twelve to twenty feet high. Sterile pinnu) conjugate, palmate, 
five or six lohed, bright shining green; segments lanceolate, nine to eighteen inches long, entire on tho znorgin, 
and gradually increasing in size upwards. Fertile pinna* small, coiijngaloly bipartite, and near tlic apex of tho 
fronds, which are lateral or subtermiual, adherent to a ceospitoso, decumbeut, short rhizome. The plant is known 
in gardens as /. cireinatutn, 

t). X. artietdatwny A. Richard.^—An omamontal evergreen groenhouso Fern, firom New Zealand. Fronds 
glabrous, acandent, four to six feet high; pinnaj conjugate, pinnate; pinnules, lanceolate, yellowisli green aljove, 
glaucous beneath, obtuse at tho apex, the margin entire, cuncatc at the base, and articulate with the pctiolo» 
which is of a rcddisli brown colour. Fronds lateral, udliorcnt to a slender creeping rhizome. 

4. X. vuhdiitcy Swartz, (Hydroglossura, fFilldemw). —An ornamental evergreen stove species, a native of the 
West Indies. Fronds twining, and minutely pubescent, twenty to thirty feet high; pinnss conjugate, pinnate; 
pinnules linear-lanceolate, bright green, four to five inches long, sub-hastate, slightly cordate at the base, finely 
serrated at the margin, and articulate with the raobis. Fertile pinnro near tho a})cx of tho fronds; lateral, 
adherent to a cajBpitose creeping rhizome. This species is known in cultivation under the name of X. »«m*- 
hastatum. 


Cl. X. vtmMtuniy Swartz, (Hydroglossum hirsutum, WiUdenow ).—A very beautiful evergreen stovo Fern, a 
nativo of the trojdcs of South America. Fronds twining, from eight to twelve feet high, light green, hiury 
throughout; pinnio conjugate, bipinnate; pinnules cordatc-palmato, membranous, five to seven-lobcd, intermediate 
one very largo, lanceolate, inciso-serrate, acute at the apex, and at the base indistinctly articulated with the petiole. 
Fructifications copious on the upper part of tho fronds, which are lateral, adherent to a short croejnng rhizome. 

C. X. wmdensy Swartz, (Hydroglossum, fmidenoir; L. microphyllum, c/ ffardenit ).—A deciduous stove Fcm^ 
frtim the F.aat Indies and China. Fronds slender, twining, ten to fifteen foct high, minutely pubi'scent, light 
green; pinnne conjugate, tripinuaie ; pinnules cordato-pnlmate, five to 8even-lt)bed, intermediate one elongated, 



liiioai'-lancoolato, and serrate at the margin. Sori abundant 
on the upper half of tho fn>n(l, tho fertile segments often 
very small. Fronds lateral, adherent to a slender crei'ping 
rhizome. 

L TGODICTYON, J. JStHith. (Lygodium, sp., o/Jut/u>vs\ 
Hydroglossum, Prcul). —Named from iffgode$y flexible, 
and dktyoHy a net; tho plants having a twining habit and a 
reticulated venation. 

Sori ou marginal appendices, forming numerous linear 
spikelots, which arc cc^mpused of tw'o row^s of indusiatc imbri¬ 
cate cysts, each cyst or ccU containing an oval spomngium, 
w'hich is attached hy its interior side and rcsupiuatc. Yeitia 
pinnate; vonulea anastomosing, forming unequal oblong 
areolcs. Fronds tw'ining, soandent; pinnte conjugate, lobed, 
or palmate. Rhizome c^espitose.-—This genus consists of two 
or three species, natives of tbe Islands of the Fucific and In¬ 
dian Ocean, and South America, which wore formerly referred 
to Lygodiuirt, w ith which they agree in their twining habit 
and conjugate pinnm, and in requiring similar treatment in 
cultivation; tl)ey ore only separated on the ground of their 
reticulated venation. I'ig. 85 represents a small portion of 

JL, huict^ojetttn (nat. eicc), with a nptkclct (magn.) 

1 X. heUrodoxurny J. H., (Lygodium, Kunse). —An oma- 
mental, evergreen, warm greenhouse Fom, a native of Guate¬ 
mala and Ooxaeo. Fronds slender, twining, from ten to twenty 
foct high.; sterile pinnm conjugate, ]?almate, glabrous, rather 
dull green, five to sovon-lobcd, cuncate at tho base; lobes 
liucar-lancecilatc, undulated, four to seven inches long, rather 


FiV- 85- obtuse at the apex, and serrate at the margin. This Fern was 

introduced to English collections in 1850, from the Continent, and has not yet produced fructification* The fronds 
arc terminal, adherent to a short rhizome, which is somewhat tufted. 

(HCHIZiniA, Smith .—Nome derived from sekkoy to cleave; i)io fertile ftonda being divided into numerous linear 
segments. 
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Spore*ra!ics ovd, vertical, arranged in a compact row on each aido the midrib of the aogmonts, which aro 
linear, unilateral, vertical, and conniving witli the opposite ones. Kertile appendices terminal, forming a retloxod 


pinnate rcclinatc crest of linear sogmonts, which have an inficxed indusiform 
margin. 'Fronds simple and linear, or diohotomous, multipartite, or entire 
and flabcUatc, from two inchoa to about a foot high. Uhi^tomo caespitose or 
tufted.— Some of tho most singular-looking plants among Ferns aro found in 
this gonus, of which only a solitary species is known in cultivation. Some of 
thorn have their fronds all fertilo, and others have a few sterile ones; all are 
low-growing kinds, scarcely exceeding a foot high. Although there are many 
known species, and these very extensively distributed in both hemispheres, 

yot they ata olmoot nnlaaown in cultivation, being vory varoly importod. 

Xho most northern limit of tlie genus is Kew Jersey, in North Americo, and 
they extend southward to the Cape of Good Hope and You Diemen’s Land. 
Fig. 86 represents a whole plant of 6*. pitniUa (full size). 

1. S. pusUlaj Pursh.—A dwarf hardy or frame species, firom North Ame¬ 
rica. Fronds of two kinds; the BterUe simple, linear, glaucous, twiatiid, 
about ail inch long; the fertile erect, filiform, comproased, two or tlireo inches 
high, with linear-pinnate, roclinate segments on tho apex of the frond, in 
four or five pairs. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome. 

Jjl NEIMIA, Name derived from aneimon^ naked ; in allusion 

SSi fo the fertilo poriions of the frond, on which tho sori are situated, 
being without a cover. 

Sori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panicles. Spore-cases 
oval, vertical, naked. Veins forked; venules direct, free. Fronds of two 
kinds, sterile and fertile, from a few inches to two feet high, smooth or haiiy. 
Fertile fronds stipitatc, usually tripartite, decompound with tlie tw^o opposite 
brunches, contracted, erect, constituting iiuilateiul sjjorangiforoiiH eomp<iund 
panicles; sterile portion spreading, pinnate, bipinnato or decompound, reclin¬ 
ing or semi-oreet, and uauiilly much shorter than the fertilo appendices. 

Storilo frond aomotiineB tripeirtito, witK tho two oppoeito eogmonla email. 



Kluzomc fasciculate, erect or creeping.—Few' plants aro more striking and 


Pif/, m. 
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*ittructivc, even to a casual observer, or more truly hoautiful and interesting to 
/Vtiv the natumliat, than, what arc commonly denumiuuied llowenng ferus. It is a 

/ I charai'-tcr possessed by this and an allied genus in common with Osniunda, to Iuito 

P\ \/naked spore-cosofl home in clustera or panicles on the apex of tlm fronds, umh 
being always contracted, they bear a great rcscinblaueo to the infioroscencie of 
phionogamous plants; hence tho appellation of ftoweriug ferns. I'lie present 
genus originally contained nearly fifty apccios, which arc uativoa principally of 
V tioiith America and tho West Indian Islands, one spoeies, however, being detected 

Abyssinia, one at tho Cape of (iood Hope, and another in tho East Indies; but 
^0^ 8- free and rcticulatc-ii venation existing in the group, thoy Lave 

separated by modem authors, and tho species which arc retained as Aneimios 
have a free vemition, while tlioso with reticulated veins form tho genus Aneimi- 
J dictyou. Fig. 87 icproseiita the apex of a fertile panicle and a sterile pinule of 

A. vitiom (nut size). 

if v"'' An elegant evergreen stove fcni, from Brazil. Sterile 

fronds hairy, lanceolate, pinnule, about a foot long, deep and bright green; 
Phm® membranous, oblong, petiolulate, imbricate, round at the apex, upper 
base round and sub-auriculutc, lower truncato-enuoate, and erenato at the mar- 

PorlJlo fronda onoot, ono to ona and a half foot high, tripartite j atorilc pur- 

tion lanceolate, eight or ton inches lung. The rachis and stipes of both fronds 
arc densely covered throughout with ferruginous hairs; they arc terminal and 
adherent to an erect fasciculate rhizome. 

2. A. tenella^ Swartz.—A dwarf-growing evergreen stove fern, a native of the 
West Indies and tropics of »South America. Sterile fronds slender, hairy, four or 
five inches long, ligh]^ green, pinnato; pinnm oblong, deeply pinnatifid, with cuncato segmonts dentate at the 
apex. Fertilo fronds slender, hairy, erect, ti-ipartite, six to eight inohes high; sterilo portion spreading, trian¬ 
gularly elongate, pinnate; pinnm deeply pinnatifid, with ouncatc sogmentfl dentate at the apex. Fronds latcrali 
or terminal; adherent to a slender, somewhat croeping rhizome. 

3. A. vitl^a, Humboldt. (A. floxuosa, Itaddi^ and of AuthoraY’-k beautiful evergreen stove Fern from 
BrozU. Sterile fronds hairy, one foot long, hipinnatc, light green; piun© oblong, obtuse at tho i^ex, inferior 
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oneH pctiolulato, slightly cordate at the base, deeply pinnatifid, with ovate eogmoDts, aub-entire at the margin. 
Fertile fronds erect, hairy, tripartite, one to two feet high; sterile portion spreading, triangnlarly olongato, eight 
to ten inches long, hi pinnate ; piunce lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid, with ohlong Begments, fronds terminal, adhe* 
rent to a docunihcnt creeping rhizorao, densely covered with articulated hairs. 

i. A. cicHtaria^ Kiinssc .—A low-growing, dcciduouH stove species, from Jamaica. Sterile fronds slender, tri¬ 
angularly elongate, bipiiinate, tripinnate below, light green, six or seven inehes long; pinnules ohoratc-inciso- 
dentate, cuncato at the base. Fertile fronds slender, six to nine inrheshigh, triptiriite, with the two opposite 
branches contracted and sporangiferous or triangularly elongate, with two or more pairs of tlie lower pinnw 
opposite or nltemato, contracted, and sorlferous. Fertile panicle shorter than the sterile portion. Hachis 
and stipes in both fronds scattered over with hair-like scales. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted 

rluKomc. 

5. A. afliattfi/oiiay Swartz, (A. asplcnifolia, AVrtrt;).—A beautiful evergreen stove Fern, from the M^’est Indies 
and South Ammc«. Sterile fronds slendfir, deltoid, light green, one foot long, bi-tri-pinnate, slightly hairy be- 
tu'ath ; segments oblong-ovate, dentate at the apex, cuneate at the base. Fertile fronds creel, one to one and half 
foot long, tripartite; sterile portion deltoid, with tho stipes nearly a foot lung; lateral, adherent to n scaly creeping 
rhizome. 
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n NEIMrPTC'J’yON, /. iSmfi/t (Anoimiaj sp, Aivartz). — Named from (rneinton, naked, and dietpony a net; 
SSi alluding to the nuked inflorcsecnco, imd the reticulated venation. 

Sori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panicles, sporc-eanes oval, vertiefll, naked. Veins forked; 
venules anastomosing, forming unequal ohlong arcolos. Fronds sterile and fertile, sub-glabrous or hairy, from 

one to two feet high. Fertile fronds usually tripartite, with the two opposite 
branehea contracted, erect, constituting unilateral sporangiferous e.ompound 
panicles, the sterile portion spreading, semi-crect, and usually shorter than 
the fertile appendices. Sterile frond pinnate, or sometimes tripartite, with 
tlic two oppoHite segments or inferior pinme small, and pinnatifid or pinnate. 
Hhizomci fasciculate, erect.—Tho anah^gy existing between this genus and 
Aneimia in very close. The character of venation alone is regarded hy somo 
as insufhei<mt for generic dcfltution, while hy others it is considered of 
paiamount importance. 'We have in our progress already pointed out that, 

in nui (ipiiiiuii, u fii’i' niult: nl‘ vuimlinn, and u jpaitliil ana^ttjinoaiujK; uf tlic 

veins, cannot with propriety he made the ground of g(*ncric Reparation, unless 
ronihiried witli other permanent marks, since both forms arc somi'times mot 
with in the same frond; hut we have not been ahh^, in any instance, to detc*el 
Q free, and a repuhrip rvfu't^^ated venation ou tlu' same plant, consequently 
\vc en; disposed -at least for the present—^t(» retain genera which ore founded 
on tho retienlated venation. Tho following list shows tlic genera which havo 
hitherto been ('stablishcd on tl»e character of the n^tieulatcd venation, along 
with the goni'ra from which they have been sci)aratcd, and to whieh tlir\ 
must revert, if the constancy of rcticulaU.‘d venation is ever found to fail 

^ H57igr.'nnnia fTom nynittoKrstnnnu. * Svnaphlvbuun from J iiulsa*a. 

Hc'ft'arditt „ Adianlitm. • n<nii(liuni+ „ Dcpuria. 

f.iiohrorhin „ Pterw. l.ygudicljon ,, Lygodiura. 

SdiiKolmua „ Iisoloma. Aiunmiilictyon „ Aucinuii. 

Those which arc marked with nn asterisk arc not at pre.Kcnt in cultiva¬ 
tion. Fig. 88 represents a sU'tilo pinna, and n portion of a fertile panicle of 
Auvuuidictffon Phpllitidis (nai. size). 

1. A. IViyllUidis^ Smith, (Aneimia, Swar(z).- A beautiful, evergreen, 
stove fern, from tho West Indies and Iropies of South Amerieo, Stcrih‘ 
fronds pinnate, light green, one to one and half foot long; pinno’ ghihrous, 
ohloug-lauccolate, peUolulaie, uciiie at tLe apex, yomcwlnit round or obtusely 
cunealo at the base, crenato-serrate at the margin. Fertile fronds erect, 
tripartite, one to two ftjct high; sterile portion spreading, and from eight inches to a friot long. Kacliis and stipes 
slightly hairy. Fronds terminal, adherent to a fasciculato-csvct rhizome. 

2. A. liaenkeiy Prosl (Anoimia longifolio, ornamental evergreen Rtovo fcni, from llrazil. Sterile 

fmnda very hairy, pinnate, about a foot long, deep green; pinmn oblong, incmbranous, pcUolulate, obtuse at the 
apex, superior base round and sub-auriculatc, inferior truncatc-ciinealc, crcnulato on tho margin. Fertile fronds 
eiuot, tripartite, ono ond a half to two foot high, very hairy; sterile portion spreading, pinnate, eight to ton inches 
long; pinnsQ oblong, obtuse at tho apex, upper base rounded aixd sub-auriculate, lower truncate-cuneate. Frouda 
terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

3. A, fraxinifoHa, J. 11., (Aneimia doiwa, link in part).—An ornamental overgroen stove fern, from Bmzil. 

t Cionidlum Maori!, T. M. Deparia Moorli, Hookf in Jount. t)f Bot. Iv, 55. 

_ 
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Sterile fronds hairy, pinnate, deep groon, one foot long; pinna) oblong-lanceolaUs pctiolulate, acute at the apex, 
and slightly cordate at the base. Fertile fronds hairy, tripartite, one to one and half foot high; storilc portion 
spreading, pinnate, eight or ten inchcB long. Frond terminal, adherent to a Ihsciculate-eroct rhizome. 






M OIIRrA, Swartz ,—Name cominomoratiTO of Mohr,-a German cryptogamist. 

Sori marginal, attacjhed on or near the apices of the venules, with the margin of the segments indexed. 
Bpore-caacs ovate-globose, rarely globose, sessile, naked, vertical. Veins forked direct, free. Fronds of two 
kinds, sterile and fertile ; the fertile cj'cct, uniform, contracted, . u ^ » 

from six inches to one foot high, bi-tripinnatifid, usually con- 
stituting a rachiform unilateral sporangiferous panicle; the ^ 

sterile spreading, reclining or semi-crect, bi-tripinnatifid, 

pinna) entire, locdniale or multifid, with segmentB linear atid W ^ ^ 

dichotomous. Khizome ceespitose, tTceping.- One solitary 
species constitutes this genus, which has a considcriihle 

affinity to Aneimia, though readily distinguiahod fitmi it by ^ 

having distinct fertile fronds, w^hich are loss contnictcd, and 
by not being tripartite. Fig. 89 represenls a portion of the 
sterile, and a pinnule of the fertile frond of M. i/tM'tfyaffa ^ ^ 

(nat. size) with a small portion (rpagn.) showing the venation, 

1. ilf. thurifraffdy Swartz.—A very elegant evergreen, i 

warm greenhouse Fern, from the Cape of Good llopc, Mada- 
guscar, and the Mauritius. Fronds of two kinds, sterile and 

fertile. Fertile fronds lanceolate, erect, siih-tripinnatu, from ^ 

eight inch<‘H to a foot high, scaly beneath; pinnules sub- ' _i? 

cordate, with two or three lobed sogments. Sterile fronds 
lanceolate, semi-erect, six to nine inches long, yellowibh green, 

tripiimatifid; pinnules sub-cordate, round at the apex, inciso-soirate, with linear and dieliotomous segments. 
Stipes and rachis scaly, of u light brown ; lateral, adhoront to a short eee.spitosc creeping rhizome, forming Ihu k 
tufts. 
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S'ttb-ordrr —PaiATdiHACii* : Tritw —<)BMVM>Ar K/T:. 

As this group originally stood, it contained a very heterogeneous mass of species, widely differing in hahii and 
venatiftn, and in the structure of the sori; hut being divested of those forms whoso spore-caews have a radiated 
apex, it is now reduced to two genera, containing about a dozen species, whiel) have a great uniformity of Imbit, 
/] and arc recognized hy their eporc-cases la-ing «uh-glob(wc, pedieclliite, 

reticulated, unilocular, <»pening by a vertical liHSiiro (bivalved), with an 
Ar oblique gibbose pellucid apex, and destitute of a ring. I’hey are home oithor 

on the same or on separate contracted fronds. Their sporc-cases dividing 
M vertically into two halves, and lasing destitute of the radiate apex, uru the 

primary eharacters that dislinguisli them from Schizocuce*. 
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O SMTTNDA, Zwf/fTW ,—Name of uncertain derivation. 

Sori naked, and densely clustered on contracted fronds, or on some 
portion of the segments only, which arc contracted, rachiform, simple, or 
paniculate. Spore-enses large, sub-globose, pedicellate, hivalved. Veins 
forked; vemiles direct, free. Fronds from one to ten or more feet high, 

jiiiiuutu HI bipiuuttlu. llbixoiiu* lliicV, uuiitlii:iriuiiJ, wi iiinv:il.—All the 

cultivated species of Osmunda are perfectly hardy, and are natives of Nortli 
America, one of them being likewise indigenous to liritain. Tho genus 
eontnins but few species, chiefly inhabitants of temperate edimes; only 
one or two are recorded ns being found within the tropics. They are tlie 
most ornamental of all (»ur hardy Ferns; but not being easily propagated, 
are not very common in collootions. Tho sub-globoao, pcdiecUatc, bivalvod 
spnro-casea readily distinguish them from all other kinds except Todca., 
ft-ora which they are chiefly known by tlioir fertile portions being so 
contracted as to have no evident venules. Fig. 90 represents a portion 
of the fertile frond, and a pinnulo of the atorilc one, of 0, mtefTUjfta (nat. 
size). 
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DIRECTION TO BOOKBINDER. 

Cut oir tlio Index, and leave pa<»es tliroo and four 
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THK GF.Nl<:ilA AND Sl’KOIES OF CULTIVATED PEKNB. 


1. 0. tnfcn'Npfa^ Micliaux.—A very ornomontal hardy dtiuiduous Fern, from North America. Fronds of two 
kinds; the Btorilo glabrous, lanceolate*, pinnate, one to two feet long, light green, with lanceolate piunan, of which 
the inferior arc petiolulate, deeply pinnaiifld, with ohlong-ohtusc segments, entire at the margin; the fertile ones 
orec't, lancenlate, one and a half to two feet high, pinnate, their pinna} lanceolate, the inferior sterile, petiolulate, 
the intermediate contracted and sporangiferous, the upper sterile at the apex. Fronds terminal, adhereut to a 
stocky crow’u. 

2. O, eiMiamomeaj Liniiirus.—A beautiful hardy deciduous species, from North America. Fronds of two 
kinds, the sterile lanccolufo, subbipinnate, one to one and a half foot long, pale green, with lanceolate, sub' 
pothjluto pinnuj, deeply pinnatitid, with ovate-nhtuse segincntB, entire at the* ranrgln ; the fertile ones erect, con- 
trseted, bipinnatc, one and a half foot high, of a rusty brown colour, and very woolly, Fronds terminal, adherent 
around a stocky crown. 

U. 0. reffaiiSy Linutcus. - A beautiful, hardy, deciduous Fern, indigenous to Britain, and found generally 
throughout Furopc, Asia, Africa, and North America, Frond glabrous, bipiimuti*, four to ton feet high, rather 

glaucous; pinnules oblong, nearly entire, obtuse at the apex, diluted and somc- 

\\«L what Bubauricled at the base, erenulato on tho margin, and artieulatcd with 

the raebis. Sori paniculate, on the ap<;x of the fnnul. Fronds nearly oil fer- 
I rt tile; terminal, adherent to a caudiciforiu rhizome, often forming very large tufts. 

V & speetafnlis (0. spectabilifl, JrUidemw ),—An ornamental hardy 

deciduous Feni, frttm North America. Frond slender, glabrous, ovaie-lancoolute, 
bipinnatc, two foot high; pinnules oblong, petiolulate, obtuse at the apex, 
oiili(piely-truncatc at the base, ereiiuhitc-seirate on the margin. Sori paniculate 
fronds, wliich arc terminal, adherent to a caudiciform 

uf\ -} rhizome. 
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V ’*<C\ y i/rt01)KA, inildcHow .—Name coniraomorativc of Henry Julius Tode, of Meck- 

Icnburg, an experienced mycologist. 

oblong, simple or forked, aud subsequently confluent. Spore-cases 
^ ^ *, 'N ' i ' 7 nuked, Buligloljosc, bivalved, produced on evident venules, and but few to each 

horiia. Veins simple, or forked; venules direct, free. Fronds bipimiatifid, from 

V. f tmo to tliroo liw»t hig^H . piniisi* crtrinof^^itiiH, jiml ni- iriPirtbrnTiriiiH polliioul 

V'' ’ nnd nmltifid. llhizome thick, cjuidiciforin.—A very limited genus, the species 
iK’j-V having an aspect widely dillercnt from that of Osmunda, although the sporc- 

- ca.He.s are of a precisely similar description. They are natives of New Holland, 

‘ ft»d the Capi? of Good Hope, aud are rare iu gardens, being very 

.'y si'ldom imported, and not easily propagated. They arc distinguished from 
,-^Jf • >smunda by their Hpore-cases being produced on evident venules, and the fertile 

" portions of the fronds being, if at all, only slightly contracted. Fig. 91 ropre- 

X ' X sents a pinna of 2\ afrirana (med. .size). 

\Villdciu>w (Gsmunda Swartz. ; Osmunda barharn, 

T/iunhny).-^ Au evergreon warm greonhouae r«‘ni, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Nf*w’ Holland. Fronds glabrous, lamjeolale, subbipinnato, two to 
three feet high, darkish green ; pinnules subcoriacuous, lanceolate, rtqiand, 
di-curront at ihe base, forming a winged rachia, obtuse at the apex, and serrate 
at the margin. S'*rt c<mfined to the inferior pinnules, on tho lower half of tho 
A. fronds, which are toriuinal, adherent, dilated at the base, where is formed an 

I hlzorne, 

2. y’ peUncidUy Carmiehacl (T. hymonophylloidos, Tti’r/ifrrrf). —A very elegant 
evergreen warm greeiilu)usc spcicies, from New Zealand. Fninds membranous, 
l//®x ' ovate-lanceolate, sublripinnate, one to two feet long, olive green; pinnules 

fi’ hi!, deeply piniintilid. deciirrcnt at the base, forming a winged raebis : seg- 
■Ft//. 01. nionta linear, repand, w'itU a single vein. Sporc-cascs small, abundant on the 

inferior pinnules. Uachis and midrib of pinmn hairy. Fronds terminal, adherent, dilated at the base, there forming 
an erect caudiciform rhizome. 








Fm. ill. 


( It ' r —Mauattiack w. 

This very distinct and a*cll-marked natural group coTitains but few gonoro, and probably not more than 
twenty species. Their aspect nnd habit is so peculiarly characteristic, and so widely different fmm those of other 
Ferns, that they may be recognized in almost ai.y stage of their dovolopment, even in the absence of fructifica¬ 
tion. They have large sessile or pedicellate spoio-cases, which are either horny, opaque, distinct and unilocular, 
or laterally and oppositely connate, so becoming multilooular; round obloug or linear, biscrial or bivalved, 
opening by pores or vertical slits in tho interior side. The plants arc usually large and robust, inhabiting 
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tropical or subtropical regions.; and under cultivution aro only scon in their natural character, when n liberal 
allowance of pot and head room^ and a rather high temperaturO) with abundance of moisture, is supplied to 
them. 


M ABATTIA, Smith .—Namo commemomlivc of J. T. Maratti, of Vallombrosa, in Tuscany, a writer on Ferns. 

Sori linear, submarginal, consisting of a transverso row of large oblorig opaque « 

nuiltiloGular spore-eases, one on ea(^h vein ; each sporo-caso sessile, distinct, solitary, A 

Bubtcrminal, longitudinally bivalved; each valve laterally conn ate, and containing 
from sijt to twelve colls, opening by a vertical slit internally. Veins forked; 
venules direct, fnjo. Fronds stipitate, glabrous or miirinatc, from four to eight feet iT \ 

long, bi-tri-pinnuto. llftchio Qomctlmoo wingod. HhiKomc large,-fleoUy, onl>-glal>oac, iTV T 

or eaudicifoim and erect.—The moat prominent feature by which this genus may be j' 

recognued from all others, except Angiopteris and Eupodium, is its large robust- 5'" f'✓? 

growing fronds, swollen at the base of the pinnio and stipes, where they have au f - " ‘ ’} 

indistinct articulation ; hut it is so closely allied to the gentsra above mentioned, i 

that it can only bo distinguished from them when in fructification, the technical 

distinctions between these genera being based upon tbe position or formation of the 

sporc-casos. Tho marks which nharacterixe Munittia an*, that the spore-coses are jvjf 

oblong, sessile, and niultilocular. Fig. 92 represents a pinnule of JIf. cicutcp/oha 

(med. size) with a sporo-casc (magr). ^ 

1. jlf, elegans^ Endlichcr.—An ornamental, evergi'con, warm greenhouse Fern, * 

a iiutivo of Ascension and Norfolk Islands, and New Zealand. Fronds glabrous, * Vc‘ ' ’ 
bi-tripinnate, six to nine foot high, darkish green; pinnules luiiceulate petiolulatc, *^7 

coriaceous, serrate ttt the apex, unequal or obliquely truiuate at tlie base, slightly 
serrate at the margin, and articulate with the raehis. Midrib of pinna* inarginule 
or slightly winged. Stipes three to four feet long, very slouL, rough lowaids tho 1 

base, and clothed with woolly scales, especially when young. Base of the piimie and 
stipes swollen, and indistinctly articulated. \ -- jl 

Jlf. elegans erecta .—An evergreen stove Fern, from Ascension Island. Fronds v - '-fy 

glabrous, dark green, throe to four feet long, bipinnato; pinnules lanceolate, ^ ^ 

Ooriooooua, truneato at tlio buMO, um>rnta nt tfio marg-in. Stiptid »>un<lvd, •y 

muricato. Fronds terminal, indistinctly articulated with a thick, tteshy, feliaceous, .Jf: ' 

erect caudiciform rhizome, attaining llie height of a foot or more!. ar 

2. Af. ciV.*M^(e/b/<a, Kaulfuss.—A robust-growing everf-rreen stove Fern, from Brazil. W - tJ? 

Fronds glabrous, bi-tripinuate, from four to six foot high, bright green; pinnule.^ Ian- V 

coolatc, pctiolulate, articulate, serrate at the apex, unequal »>robliquely truncattt at the 
base, and deeply serrated with large triangular tc'cth on the margin, the apex often irre- “‘“•i-s 

gularly lobed, deeply pinnatilid, and leafy. Stipes I'oundcd, nnn ii’ale, sraly while young, ^2. 

and much .swollen ul the hiwe. Midrib of pinjim niargluatc or slightly 
^ winged, swollen at tl»e base, and imlistinclly articulaU^d with the raehis. 

ahttaj Smith.- very beautiful evergreen stove Fern, from 
Jamaica. Fronds rather erect, tripinuate, light green, six or eight feet 
^beneath ; ultimate pinnules small, oblong-ovate, cuncato 

deeply and sharply serrate at the apex. Midrib of piimaj 
and pinnules w'inged throughoul.. Stipes covered throughout with light 
brow'll soft scale.s. Fronds terminal, swollen at the base, and indistinctly 
articulated with a fleshy and globose rhizome. This species has been 
recently introduced to the Uoyul Botanic Garden, Kcw. 








\^ITn*OI)ITJM, J*. Smith (Marattift. nji. nf Aiitfior.). — Xntnnili'rivfiH frnm 
" ^ ® Greek cit, well, and poiiSf a foot; alluding to the very evident 

Vfoot-stalk that sustains each spore-case. 

Sporc-cases large, oblong, multilocular, seated on a slender pedicel, 
becoming longitudinally bivalved ; each valve laterally connate, contain- 
1 ^ eight cells; eofsh cell opening by a vortical slit on the inside. 

^ ^ - Sporangiferous receptacle medial. Yeins simple or forked, free. Fronds 

tripinnatc, throe to four feet long. Bhizome thick, fleshy, subglobose, 
or by age becoming rather erect.—This genus contains a solitary species, 
native of South America, which has been separated from Marattia in 
oouBoqucnce of its spore-rascs being stipitate; it is of a rather fragile nature, and not very common in cultivation. 
Fig. 93 represents a small portion of T.. Kautjimii (nat. size), with a spore-case (magu.) 


Fig. 05. 
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1. Ji. ^. fimith (Marattia alata, RaMi; M. Kaulfussii, Kanze i M. leDViH, Knut/mn). —Au oma> 

mi'ntol evergreen stove Fern, frojfk Bro^sil. Fronds glabrous, triangular, tlirce-broncbed, grass green, from throe 
to four feet high ; branches tripinnate; ultimate pinnules ovate or oblong obttiso, sessile membranous, pinnatifid, 
obliquely truncati; at the base, and obtusely lobed at the margin. Midrib of piniim and pinnules wuiged through¬ 
out. Stipes roundish, about half tlic length of the frond, and, as well as the pinnee, swollen at the base and 
indistinctly articulated. 


NOTOVTEUIS, JToffman ,—Named from a vessel, and pierU^ a fom; alluding to the formation of tho 


m \ ''h' 
fe .'V 



Son linear, continuous, compound, submarginal. Spore-coses obovatc 

emari^natc, lotcrally confliiuwt, and definitely arranged in tvro oppoftlto 

fleries; each series containing from five to seven distinct entire cells; each 
cell opening by a vertical slit internal] y. Sporangiforous receptacle medial. 
Veins simple or forked, free. Fronds large, stipitatc, bi-tripiuiiate, from 
SIX to ten feet long. Bhiaomc largo, fleshy, Buhglobosc.—Only a solitary 
species of this genus is at present in cultivation; it is one of the most robust- 
gnawing of herbaceous Ferns, and so precisely coincides with Marattia, in 
iispcct, habit, and venation, and in tho circumscription of the fh^nds, that it 
cannot bo determined with certainty even by the best pteridologists, except 
by ihc aid of the fructification. The geograiihical distribution of plants is 
frequently found bo a valuable auxiliary in the determination of genera 
nr spijcics; and so in the present instance, whilst Angiopteris is confined to 
tho East Indies, no species of Marattia, according to Dr. Wallicb, bos boon 
detected there; though one if not two species arc found in the islands 
of Mauritius and ItourlKin. The . . . 

genus is readily known when in ^ ^ '' 

fructification by the spore-cnscs \ ' 

being detinitely disposed in two .igA- , 

opposite rows, each row laterally m' \ f . 

confluent, each sporo-caao distinct, ' 

fXTul oponing wbb a x^orfieal ulit nn ^ /' 

the inside. Fig. 94 represents a 

pinnule of ^1. (med. size), and ’ 

a sorus (nmgu.) If ‘ a 

1. u4. Orevillo et y J 

Honker 3 (.V. Vvecta, i/orf.)—An -j / 

<iriiamcntul evergreen stove Fern, 

from Ceylon. Fronds glabrous, I —* 

bi-tripinnnto, from six to ton foot T 'j 




high, deep olive green ; pinnules lanceolate-pctiolatc, five to ton inches 
h)iig, eoriat^eous shining, sorrato at the apex, roundish or obliquely 
truncate at the base, and finely crenatc-aerrate at the margin. Stipes 
terete, three to four feet long, very stout, and scattered over with woolly 
scales, cspt'cially when young. Both stipes, pinom, and pinnules are 
swollen at the bttso, and indistinctly articulated. Midrib of pinme mar- 
ginute, or slightly winged. This plant was introduced to Kew in 181o, 
and has boon recently imported, by Messrs. Itollisson of Tooting, from 
Java. 


B anjKA, Shtiih .—Name commemorative of Pierre M. Dana, a writer 

on tho plants of Piodmont. 

Spore-cases linear, bisorial, multilocular, each coll opening by a 
circular pore. Sporangiferoiis receptacle occupying nearly the whole 
length of the venules. Veins forked; veuules direct, parallel, arcuate on 
tboir apices, whore they anastomose with a cortilogiimus margin. Fronde 
of two kinds, sterile and fertile, simple or pinnate, from one to threefoet 
long i pinnae lanceolate, entire or serrato on the margin. Fertile fronds 
usually contracted, and densely sporangiferoiis throughout the under sur- 
face. Rhizome thick, fleshy, decumbent, and creeping.—Two or three if 

minor oharactoristics exhibited by this genus serve to distinguish it from ^ 

the other portion of Marattiaceoc, namely, the curved vonulos anastomos- 
ing with the cartilaginous margin, and the decumbent rhizome. The essential ohoraotc 


I# 






I\ff. Uj. 

howevpr, consists in tlic 
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compact linear spore^casefl opening by two rows of pores. It is one of the most distinct of gonorcu ^.lu contains 
but a few spociesi which are natives of the AVest India Islands, and South America; they are very scarce in 
cultivation, though oftcutimos introduced, being difficult to establish, ^ig. 06 represents a pinna of a sterilo and 
fertile frond of J), mdma (nat. size), with part of a spore-case (inagn.) 

1. J). nodoza^ Smith.—An evergreen stove Fcm, from Jamaica. Fronds glabrous, somewhat triangular, two 
to three feet high, pinnate, deep shining green; pinme oblong-lanceolate, petiolate, coriaceous, uneciual or cunoato 
at tlic base, subentiro at the margin. Rachis winged, knotty. Stipes Iwilf the length of the frond, swollen at 
the base, and covered with small scales. Fronds lateral, indistinctly articulated with a thick decumbent rhizome. 
This plant is very scarce in cultivation, and has nut yet produced fructification. 


Oz-rfr;'—Orillo<n,ossArr.T:. 

According to the strict principles of the classification of cryptogamous plants, this small group is excluded 
from among true Ferns, in consoqucTice of having a straight vernation. It contains three genera, and abcnit 
twenty species, which are very widely distributed throughout both hemispheres. They arc of a rather suc¬ 
culent nature, with thick roots, the fronds usually bipartite, their spore-cascs large, roundish or siibglo- 
bosc, Bossilc, opaque, unilocular, without a ring or cellular reticulation, bivalved, and opening by a transverse 
fissure. 

^OTRTCHIUM, ^wajrlz. —^bi'ame derived from boiryK, a bunch; alluding to the form of the fertile portion of 
^ the frond, which somewhat resembles a cluster. 

Sporo-coses sessile globose, distinct and unilocular, bivalved, of a leathery texture, opening transversely. 
Fronds usually two-branched; fertile branch erect, contracted, constituting a compound spoiangifcrous unilateral 
panicle. Veins simple or forked, radiating; venules direct, freo. Fronds solitary, stipitaie, from a few inches 
to two feet high, bi- or tripartite; storilo brunch spreading, 
pinnate or bi-tripinnatc, and shorter than the fertile one. 

Stipes covered at the base with membraDOus scales. Khizuino 
fasciculate.—In aspect and bnliit the species of this genus 
have a great similarity to Anciniia, sicrile and fertile branches 
being united on the same frond. About ten or twelve species 
of DotrycUiuiii uro described : those are all terrestrial, and are 
chiefly found inhabiting extra-tropical countries, one species 
boing indigenous to Britain. They are known by their com¬ 
pound solitary fronds, which are nither fleshy, and by tlicir 
spore-coses being without a ring, or ndieulatioii. Fig. 

90 represents a frond of B. lunarioides, of vciy small 
size. 

1. li. Lnnaria^ Swartz. —A hardy deciduous species, iiuli- 
gonoiis to Britain, and found throughout Europe and North 
America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, bi- or tripartite, throe to 
ten inches high, glaucous grocn. Sterile branch pinnate; 
pinnro lunate or flabelliform, crenatc on the margin. Fertile 
branch erect, contracted, bipinnatifid, with the spore-cases 
crowded on the margin. Fronds terminal, with membranous 
sheaths at their base, in which they are inclosed during the 
state of byhcination. 

2. J5. iumrioidea^ Swartz.—A half-hardy, or frame species, 
from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, on<i to ono 
and a lialf feet bigli, dull green. Storilo portion bipartite, 
branches bipinnatifid, with oblong or flabellato BCgments, 
crenute uij the luaiglu. Fertile bmiiuli erect, paniculate, and 
much longer than the sterilo ono; spore-cascs crowded on 
the margin. Fronds divided below the middle of the 
stipes. 

J?. dmacimu, Muhlenberg. *—A half-hardy or frame 
BpccioB, from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, 
about a foot high, roddlih-green. Sterile portion tripartite, 
branches bi-tri-pinnatifid, ultimate divisions small, fiabollate- 
multipartilc, wiOi linear dentate or bidentato segments. Fer¬ 
ine branch erect, paniculate, longer than the sterile ono; spore-cases crowded 
of the stipes. 




Fig. 9fl. 

Fronds divided below the middle 
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nEICjONTA I’BESTONIENSIS. , , Ufi 

0 P1ITOGLOSSUM, Linnma .—Name derived &om ophis^ a serpenti and glo»»a^ a tongue; from the spike of 
fructification Bomewhat rescmbliiig the tongue of a serpent. 

V /|V Spore'COSOS sessile, roundish, coriacaous, unilocular, opaque, hivalved, 

/(/i)\ opening transversely, arranged in two parallel rows, forming a simple, 

'ZP Vl ' compact, pedicellate, connate spike. Sterile portion spreading, ovate-lanceo- 

V\\ usually shorter than the fertile portion. Venation unllbrm. 

li-\ h\ reticulated, forming elongated arcolcs. Fronds stipitate, simple, from a 

h 1 yTVV^i/vJ/lx inches to about a foot high, ovate-lanceolate, or linear and forked.— 

\ iM \ exotic species belonging to this genus, which is rather extensive, 

tin An 'd'}}] remain to be introduced; tlioy are terrestrial or cpiph}rta], and have a 

V 11 /(j\ 1 I ’'j/A( I vory o»tonaivo geoErapliical range, ntio speeiee only Iming found in Hritain* 

\v\ //' represents a frond of 0. vulgatum (nat. size), with a fertile portion 

y\\ / \\ jy '/j[1 

\m ^ Linnoous.—A deciduous hardy species, indigenous to 

\'A4 //S\^ j )'/" ^^'/ // common in Europe, and said to bo found in Africa and 

V \. / I ’ ' ' I' /- '1 America. Fnmds simple, glabrous, solitary, from three inches to 

dA dj/.''A /A a foot long, of a deep green; sterile portion entire, ovate-lanceolato, 

/i ' ’ / ' y^AJj obtuse; fertile linear, pedicellate, erect, forming a caulinc spike. Fronds 

/jV -,'\ |/j terminal. Rhizome with thick roots. 

n \\ ^ f / // ' / '‘ y cultivation of the Ophioglossuni has been often thought to bo 

jj jVvI I ' A; ,y;,y diflirtilt. The plant has, indeed, a peculiar mode of growth; one or 

I 'V • / ■' '^7 coarse fibres, whieh appear lUco a spreading tuft of 

\ ' ^T ' ■ roots, becoming a runner, and organizing a bud at its extremity, from 

li' ^ V which a young x>lant w producerl. These root-fibres, with their matured 

1 ?ii' '■ U.', -'V/V” buds, should be taken up just ns the foliage is decaying, and so caro- 

Vi*\ \\ fully that they mny not he at all broken; and they may then be trans- 

V ■ ‘li V ' planted with success. They like a close, heavy, loamy soil, rather damp 

V *!'' ^ ' otherwise, and potted in rich soil, and kept in a cold close frame. 

^ 'r 5 bavc had them succeed a^ell in tho atmosphere of London. In 

y\'? V out door fernery they must bo planted in a similar soil, and the 

Vvl sitnatien must he one that is not liable to hocome much aifccted by 

u\ drought. 

v| \\ Tlu) Rotrj’ehiums are very similar to tho Ophioglossums in their habit 

U tt) groa'th ; and we have succeeded in cultivating them on a similar 

^ plant. Only, instead of a heavy loamy soil, we find them flourish best 
97 , in soft, unctuous, peaty soil, not too retentive of moisture. They do not 

like to bo kept quite so moist as tho Ophioglossums. 
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BEGONIA PKKSTONIENSIS.* 

I/^IIE original species of Begonia which have found thou* way into our gardens, furnish a group of 
S plants which have generally had many admirers, on account either of the brilliant colour and 
profusion of their flowers, or their singular and elegant foliage, or of some peculiar and grotesque 
habit of growth; or pcrliaj)8, iibovo all, by reason of the facility with which they arc cultivated in a 
niodcrutely wai*m temperature. Latterly the skill of cultivators has called into existence some hybrid 
furaiR, which, uniting the desirable qualities of more than one species, are so much more desirable, in 
ail ornamental point of view, than either parent, and indicate tlic probability of Begonias soon 
becoming ns popular as Acliimcnas and Oloxlnlas have already become. Our present subject is 
one of thoHO hybrids, and one which justifies such anticipations. It was raised in tlic garden of 
E. 1.. Betts, Esq., of Preston Ilall, near Aylesford, in Kent; and Mr. T. Frost, Mr. Betts’s gardener, 
states that it was obtained by crossing It. cinnabarina with B. m£ida,-f which latter has imparted to it 

• Jf. (Dlploclinitun) pMtoni^tsiji (hyb: 9 cinnabarina, nitlda); atema branched flexunae; IcavMi obliquely omtc-iicumU 
naUi, Hinuatc-lobod, doubly ^evrute, with ncattcrcd hn rs on the upper surfaco and on the riba bi*ncatb ; atipulea trianinilar-laiioco- 
lale; flowern in trichotomoUB axillary cyiucs, ikkUcUb longer than the leaven, hracte ovale, aharply tootUMl; male dowers four- 
pctallcd, female Avo-petallcd; ovary roundish triquetrous, two of tho angles very narrowly winged, tho third with a largo triangular 
projecting wing; placentas **double." (? rubra, ^ cinnabarina.)—M. 

+ It has been suggested to us, tlmt this Begonia ;s not a seedling ftrom rinnaharinat but from ruira, fertilized with that 
species; and this origin npiKnirs by no moans improbabln. It is possible the raiser's memoranda may luive been in oonftision. 
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a froo-flowering and shrubby habit, whilst it retains nearly the foliage and blossoms of the tuberous 
annual-stcmmod female parent. This combination has produced wdiat is probably tho handsomest 
Begonia to be found in cultivation: certainly it is a most beautiful and brilliant thing. Wc owe to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pinco, and Co., of Kxeter, (who possess, wc believe tho entire stock,) the opportu¬ 
nity of figuring it, from fine flowering branches communicated a few weeks since. It appears to 
bloom chiefly in autumn, and continues some time in beauty. The original plant was exhibited last 
October, at tho meeting of tho Horticultural Society, in llegent Street, and it was then greatly 
admired.. 

Tho stems of Begonia prestonienBis arc round, smooth, flexuose, and branched, tinged, in tliu 
younger parts, with red. On those the leaves arc borne alternately on hairy petioles which arc 
about an inch long, and have triangular-lanceolate stipules at their base. The leaves arc obliquely 
ovate-acuminate, slightly siuuate-lobed and|doubly scriuted W'ith rose-coloured cuspidate teeth. The 
upper surface is scattered over with short hairs, which occur more numerously on the ribs beneath. 
Tho flowers, of a brilliant orange-scarlet, and sweet-scented, come in trichotomous cymes from tlio 
axils of the leaves, the peduncles being longer than the loaves, and furnished at its forkings, and at 
the base of tho pedicels, with loundish-ovate, sharply and iineiy-toothed bracts, which, as well as the 
peduncles, pedicels, and ovaries, oi’o coloured red. Tho mule iloweis consist of four spreading petals, 
the two outer of which are oblong-ohovate, much larger than (more tlion twice the size of) the obovate 
W'edge-shaped inner petals, and of a douse tuft of orange-coloured stamens. They arc deep orange-red, 
and measure an inch and a half in diameter. The female flowers are smaller than the umlcH, of tho 
sumo colour, and have five petals, throe of w^hich are smaller than the others. The ovary is roundish- 
triquetrouB, having two of its angles very narrowly winged; the other angle bears n largo and somewhat 
triangular wing. The placentas are double, not irregularly lobed, as in B, cinuaharina : it is there¬ 
fore a Diploclinium, not a Platyclinium.^ Messrs. J^ucombe & Co. speak of the plant as of a neat and 
dwarf habit, and very profuse in flowering, which tho specimen exhibited last year in Kegenl Street 
evidenced; they also state that it requires only greenhouse treatment, and is ns fragrant as any of the 
tca-sccntcd Roses. 

Most of the Begonias thrive best in a shady house, kept at a temperature intormedijife between that 
of a stove and greenhouse ; and we imagine the present to be no exception, though, from the season 
of its blooming, it would doubtless flower readily in a W’arm greenhouse, limy prefer a rather liglit 
soil, composed of equal parts sandy loam and leaf-mould, with sand added, and plenty of drainage. 
They may be grown to perfection in a pit, kept rather close and shaded, and at a temiieraturc of from 
65"* to 60'*. Cuttings, when these arc afforded, oficr the best mode of propagation. They grow readily 
planted in rather sandy soil, and placed in such a pit as that jv'^st mentioned. To grow u specimen, 
a healthy frec-rooted cutting slioiild be selected, and kept shifted on as it advances; and the points of 
its shoots should be continually nipped off as soon as they have formed three or four leaves. As the 
Begonias grow in such a situation through the winter, a cutting selected then, and grown on in this 
way until the next autumn, would form a large full-branched mass, and might be expected to bloom 
finely, if stopping Uie shoots were desisted from shortly after midsummer. As soon as the flowers were 
beginning to devclope, it might be removed to a close worm greenhouse; but there must be no sudden 
transition from hot to cold, or from shade to full sunlight, or fram moisture to drought, or the blossom- 
buds would probably be cast off.—M. 


linn (®ariirn ^Mndn. 


Lonickea FRAQBANTT 8 S 1 MA. lAudleg. Most fragTSTit Honeysuckle.—Order Gaprifoliaccso (Caprifoil tribe).— A 
hardy sub-evergreen shrul^ with oblong acute leaves, and white flowers ezcocdingly fragrant, combining the 
riclmofis of the perfume of Orango blossoms with the delicious sweetness of Honeysuckle. A native of China. 
Tho flowers appear in spring with the earliest development of the leaves. 

1.0ASA BioOLOu, Klotzsch. Two-colourod I^oasa.—Order lioasaccm (Ix)aBad tribe).—An annufil, with twice 


* See Gard, Xag, Bot.^ ii. 153. 
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pinnatoly cut Icaycs, and white flowers with a crown of scarlet scales. It was brought to Berlin from Central 
America, by M. Warezowitz. 

CuiuxANTHUS KETCSUB, Lindley. Retuae-lcaved Chionanthus.—Order Oleacotc (Olivewort tribe).—A hardy 
deciduous slinib, iiitrodiiccd from China by Mr. Fortune. The leaves are long-stalked, obovate, notched out at 
the end, downy bcueath. The flowers come in slender, tormina], somewhat whoriod, panicles, and ore pure 
white of no beauty, but deliciously fragrant. It was found by Mr. Fortune in a garden near Foo-chow-foo, on 
the river Min. 

UvTinui'HYiiiA'M lliTMUoun'ti, Klotzaeh. Humboldt’s Bytidophylliun.^—Order Gesnoracoee (Gesnerod tribe).— 
A half shrubby stove plant, growing three feet high, with oblique oblong leaves and few-flowered corymbs of 
flowers, two iueho.s long, greenish, spotted with purple. From Central America, and introduced by M. Wareze- 
wluj, who called it Oesnvra Jfumfwiatn. 

lly’nnoPHYu.UM Tioujoia, Kloizsch, Spotted Jlytidopbyllum.—Order Gesiieracctc (Gesnerod tribo).—A 
climbing half-shrubby stove plant, with oblique elliptic leaves, and bell-shaped pendulous flowers, three inches 
long, greeuish, spotted with purple. This comes from Venezuela, and was introduced by M. Moritz. It is the 
Cloxmia Tifjridia of Ohleiidorfl". 

Cestkum Wahczkwitzii, Khtzseh. Warezowitz’s Oestrum.—Order Solanacero (Nightshade tribo).—A hand¬ 
some greenhouse shrub allied to C. aarantiacum. The leaves are oval, shining above, and tapering to each end* 
The flowers are light oraugc-yeilow, their tube about twice as long as the calyx. It is a uatlvo of Central 
America, near the volcano of Casthugo, and was called JlabroUkamnm aureus by M, Warezowitz. 

Bi:uunta punctata, J.inkf Kloizsch^ and Otto* Dotted Begonia.— Order Begoniaecsc (Begoniad tribe).—A 
haudsonic stomioss, herbaceous, hothouse perennial, with large cordate leaves cut into about seven toothed palmate 
lobes, the .stalks furrowed, and furnished, just below the blade, with a purple ramontaceous collar. The flowers 
are in panielc.s, bright rose-colour, with deep red spots outside. It is u native of Mexico, aud is cultivated in the 
Berlin gardens. 


JIvNTi.iiVA cuiiiNA, Idtidleif, Waxy lluntleya.—Order Orchidacciu (Orchid tribe).—A curious and very beau¬ 
tiful stove urcliid, introduced from Central America, and recently flowered by S. Kucker, Esq. The flowers rise 
singly from tlie base of tlic leaves; they arc very fleshy, nearly circular, concave, and about three inches across 
yeUuw'ish white and waxy; the lip is more yellow', and has a semicircular ruif of plaits and folds. The column 
is deep violet near the huso. 

M AVii.i>Ai{.lA rt.ovi;ata, J.iiulh)y. KlongfiL'il iVTuTillnrin. — OtyW OrnhidRnna' (Orriliid <Tihn)..^~A tA.rrftfifcrlfil hut- 

house Orchid, with elongate x)seudo-huIba, bearing a couple of lanceolate leaves, and producing dense oblong 
racemes of pale yellow and brown llow'crs, w'hich do not possess much beauty. It is from Central America, aud 
bos been iutruduced by Mr. ^kiunur. 

BuiiLiMGToNiA DECouA, Acwaiic. Ncal Burlingtouia.—Order OrcUidaceno (Orchid tribe); Syn. B. amanuy 
Plauchon.—A beautilul little Brazilian epiphyte, wuth compressed ovate one-leaved pseudo bulbs, and loose 
racumes of three to five flowers, of w^'hich the sepals aud petals arc small, coiiuivent, rose-coloured, spotted with 
red, and tho lip broad, flat, two-lobed, and pure white, with a lacerated pinnate, red and speckled appendage on 
euuh side of the base. It was introduced from St. Paul’s, in Brazil, by M. Libon, the collector fur M. do Jonghe, 
and flowered in May in 1851, with M. Makoy. 


Maxillauta iiEvin.uTA, Khizavh. Uuvoluto Maxillaria.—Order Orchidaectn (Orchid tribe).—A very pretty 
stove perennial, with oblong pseudo-bulbs an inch long, terminated by one linear ligulato leathery leaf, and pro¬ 
ducing onc-lluwcrcd peduncles. The flowers aie golden yellow', the points of tho petals being recurved. It has 
boon flowered at h’rankfort, but its native country is not known. 

Sor.LocitiLiJH Ottonis, Khtzseh. Otto’s Seolochilus. —Order Orchidneero (Orchid tribe).—A neat bulbless stove 
ei}iphyte, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and radical, somewhat branched racemes of flow'era, which are small. 
Yellow, with a few red streaks. A native of Garaccas, and introduced a few years since to tho Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, where it flowers in April. 

Mobmodes Fi^Avim^M, KhtzaoJi. Tellow'ish Mormodos.—Order Oichiduce© (Orchid tribe).— A. terrestrial stove 
Orchid, with long cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, bearing Ibavcs at its joints. The racemes are few flow'cred ; the sepals 
arc Unoar-lanceolate, greenish-yellow, the lip obovato, yellowish-white, bent inwards, witli u small point, almost 
entire, witli both edges curved back, Introduced to Berlin from Central America. 

OxuimuM cuuuLLATUM, Lindky, Hooded Oncid.—Order Orcliidacem (Orchid tribe).—A very pretty stove 
epiphyte, with long oval pseudo-bulbs, bearing a pair of oblong-lanceolate leaves, and u simple, scarcely panicled 
raceme of small but pretty flow'crs; the sepals and petals are dull rose, and the lip violet, eoverod over with 
crimson spots. It is from Central America, and was introduced by Mr, Linden. It was flowered in February 
last at the Fcnco, Macclesfield. 

Beschouneiua YUCCOiDES, LiudUy* Yucca-iike Besebomoria. Order AmarylUdaccffi (Amaryllid tribe). A 
fine hnlf-hurdy perennial from Mexico. It has thick, rigid, bioud-lonccolate radical leaves, and produces a scape 
six or seven feet high, beai'ing a somewhat panicled raceme of green tube-liko flow'crs, seated among deep red 
bracts. It has been flowered by tho Hon. W. F. Strangways, in his garden at Abbotsbui y. 
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OIKINTOOUWSUM Pb-scatouei, Linden. Peacatore’s Odontoglot.—Order OrcJiidace* (Owjhid tribe).—One of 
the most beautiful of tWa fine genus of Orchids. It has ovate two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaves arc strap 
shaped) shorter than the panicle^ whieli is looso) many-flowered, and erect. The flowers arc large, with ovate 
oblong sepals, white, with ii delicate rosy central bur; the petals more ovate and wavy, puro white; tho lip 
heart-shaped, oblong, cuspidate, with a stain of yellow near the base, and a pair of broad, due]>, lucorated appen¬ 
dages. Tho panicle is two feet high and branched, ll has been introduced by M. Linden, from Now Grenada, 
and flowers in April. It is beautifully figured in Paxton*s Flower Qardm. 

Mjsconopsiu Walucihi, Hooked'. Dr. Walliclfs Meconopsis.—Order Papaveracete (Poppy tribe).—A hand¬ 
some perennial from Sikkim Himalaya, raised iu the Iloyul Gardens at Kew. It grows two to three feet high, 
and is overywhero hairy, with long ferruginous setae. Tho root-leaves are large, lyrate-pinnatifld, tliosc of tho 

elom .fcasilc, oLlong pinnatifid. Tho flowera aru large, oi' a pale hlue colour, -vrith a broad ring of orange-coloured 

anthers siin*ounding the style. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker, and flowered in Juno, 18(»2. 

Adelia TttiPLOJVA, It. lirovm. Three-flowered Abelia,—Order CaprifoliaeeeB (Cnprifoil tribe).—A beautiful 
Indian shrub, growing about three feet high, with slondor gi’nyish branches, dork green ovato-lanceolato acute 
leaves, fringed with long hairs, and pinkish flowers growing iu clusters of ihreo at the end of shoots; they are pale 
yellow before expansion, but when open, are white, with the rounded .segments of the limb tinged with tobC. Tlie 
flowers are remarkable for the long hairs—as long as the tube of the corolla, whicli cover tlic five narrow reddish 
sepals. It flowered at Glaspovin last J une, under tho care of Mr. Moore, and had been raised five years previously 
from seeds sent by Major Madden from Simlah. It is hardy iu Ireland, but will probably roipiiro some protection 
iu this country. 

Mormouks ioneum, Liudlcy. Fieiy Mormodea.—Order Orchidacea; (Orchid tribe).—A lino stove epiphyte 
from Central America, introduced by M. Warezewitz. It has a long many-flowered raceine of large fleshy 
blossoms, of which the sepals and petals aro flat, linear-lanceolate, and chocolate-coloured, and the lip ndled buck 
and angular-looking, and of a “ rich fiery oraiigo brown." It was llowered by S. Uuedeer, Kstp, of AVundswortli, 
in January Inst. 

PosouUERlA 11 EVO 1 . 0 TA, Km von Fsenlffick. Huvolutc-lcuvcd PosofpKria. —Order Cinchonaceaj (f’iiH'lioiuid 
tribe).—A handsome hothouse shrub, with ovate-ohlong evergreen leaves. The flowers grow five or six tf>gcthcr 
Bt tlie end of tlio shoot-s, and are white, with a slender tube four iiiclu's long, suddenly expanding into a five-Iobed 
limb. It has been introduced by Messrs. Vcitcli, and flowers in spring. 

Dii*i.acub glutinosuh miANiJi florins, Large-llowered glutinous DiplacuR. — Order Scrophuloiiacea? (Liimriad 
tribe).—This very pretty Diplacua has betm flgured in Vaxton*s Flowed' (Jardeu^ under llu? name aljovc quoted, uiid 
is, along with D. fntniceua^ ranked as a variety of ffluHnnsm. I'horo is, however, this diflerenee between them, 
besides size and colour, that whereas, in 1). puiticeus as iu J). the tube of the corolla is very slightly 

widejied towards tho mouth, and the limb is Hproailing, in the plant under notice that part of the corolla ahove 
the calyx is widened vory rapidly into a broad funnel-shaped mouth, the limh, at tlic same time, being niucli less 
spreading. The plant is a shrub, with erect brauching stem.s, clothed witli a short viscid glandular pubescence. 
'J’he leaves aro opposite, obloiig-lanecolato, narrowed towards the base, where they are sliglitly eoiinute, the 
margins rcvolute, serrulate in their upper half, the upper surface dark shining green, paler beneath. 'J’lie floweis 
are solitary from the axils of the leaves, tho pedicels densely gIanduIar-pubo.seent niimh .shorter than the calyx 
(usually about one-third ite length), the calyx is ehiiigato (l,q inches), its tube pentagonal, slightly BW'olIcn about 
the centre, and terminating in five unequal acuminate teetli, the tipper Ji>f w^hich is about twice llie length of the 
lower, the surface glandular, here and there a little hairy, tho margins of the teeth being fringc*d with an entangled 
mass ol’ curved hairs, so that tlie mouth appears w'oolly. The corolla is large, und of a peculiar delicate lint, 
between nankin and salmon-euluur, that part of the tube included in the calyx being very narrow and cylindrical, 
about a line in diumotor and an inch long, tho upper part widening rapidlj'' for about an inch, where it is fully 
AovcTi-eighths in diameter ; the limb is about half an inch long, the lobes broad, oblique, tlio two upper larger, 
and all cleft doM*n the centre neaily tbeii- whole depth, so that the limh bccoinos almost tcn-lobed. It w as raised 
from (JaliforniaTi seeds, imported last year, and sold by Mr. Duncan Hairs, a seedsman, of London. Our plants, 
at Chelsea, flowered sparingly in the autumn of 1851, and nuirc abundantly during tho present year. It has been 
exhibited from several collectious during the present summer. 
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Acacia cociilearia, d. , 

Acacia cycnorum, rf. . 

Acacia aquanmta, d, , 

Acacia undulocfolia, d.f, 
Acanthostaohya atrobilacea, d,. 

Ao('r circinatum, d, . 

Acer yiliosum, d. . . . 

Acinola AVarezevitzii, d, 

Acropern flavida, rf. . 

Amygdalus peraica floro somipleno, d. /. 
Angnoctiin arciiatuni, cf. 

AngrsQcum monodon, d* 

AotuB Drummondii, d.f. 

Araucaria Cookii, d.f. 

Arbutus variant, d. . 

Azalea amu'na, «f. » . 

Azalea iudiua calycino, d. 


llcgonia bulbillifcro, d. 
Begonia concbasfoliof d. 
Begonia Prostonionsis, d. 
Begonia punctata, d. . 
Begonia atrigillosa, d. . 
Bcjarla oostuans, d. 

Bejaria coarctato, d» 

Bejaria drymilnliutn, d. 
Bejaria niyrtifolia, d, . 
Bejaria tricolor, d. 

Berberis nepalensis, d. 
Berberis trifurca, d. 
Bosebornoria tubiflora, d. 
Besebomoria yuccoidcs, d. 
Bilbergia polystacbya, d. 
Bilbergia thyrsoidca, d. 
Boronia rutosraa, d. /. 
Bmchyseiua lanccolatum, d. 
Brasavola acaulis, d. . 
Bromelia longifolia, d. 


Oalcoolarla totragona, d. f. 
Calceolaria stricta, d. . 


CalUoari>a japonica, d. 
Callixono polyi)byUa, d. 
Calodracon nobilis, d. 
Campanula Vidalii, d. /. 
CamptoBoma rubicundum, d. 
Canna W^arozewitziii d. 


i Capsicum oorcolum, d, 
- 1 - 


rAox 

162 

Cassinia leptophylla, d. 

FAGB 

110 

66 

tCatasotum sanguiueum, d. 

66 

13 

Coanotbus vorrucosua, d. 

130 

72 

CodrofloUa cana, d. , 

. 36 

13G 

Centradenia ovata, d. . 

117 

86 

ContrantbuB macrosipbon, d. . 

64 

67 

Centrosolenia glabra, d. 

72 

86 

Ccntrosolonia picta, d. 

65 

30 

Cerosus illiolfolio, d. . 

109 

21 

Coatrum Warezewitzii, d. 

161 

180 

CUionanthus rctusus, d. 

161 

108 

Cborozcma nerrosum, d.f. 

121, 122 

129 

ChryBoboctron Ilookcrii, d. 

14 

14 

CtBBus discolor, d. . . . 

99 

16 

Cleisostoma bicoLor, d. 

60 

97 

CoUitisia multicolor, d. 

14 

12, 13 

Comparettia cryptoccra, d. 

136 

50 

Conradia neglecta, d.f. 

. 99, 100 

136 

Cordylino indmaa, d, . 

136 

72 

Cyolomon Atkinaii, d.f. 

89 


Cyclamen Ibcricum, d./. 

. 89 

109 

Cycnochea aureum^ d. 

109 

109 

Cycuoches muaciferum, d. 

. 86 

160 

161 

Dactylicapnoa tholictrifolia, d. 

109 

64 

Bammara obtuao, d. . 

66 

127 

Bondrobium albo-sangainouin, d. 

13 

120 

Bendrubium album, d 

72 

127 

Dendrobium bigibbum, d. 

86 

127 

Bendrubium clavatum, d. 

16 

127 

Besfontainoa spiuoaa, d. 

- . 14 

107 

Diohosoma subiuorme, d.f. 

129 

IJ5 

Dictyonthas campanulatua, d.f. 

. 20,21 

80 

Dillwynia acubra, d.f. 

26 

io2 

Diplocua gluiinoaus graiidiflorua, d. 

162 

108 

Dryandi'a iiobilin, d. . 

72 

108 

117 

Echeveriu bractooaa, d. 

130 

136 

Eebinocactus longihamatua, d. 

72 

21 

Jfipidendnim replicatum, d.f. . 

. dO 

37 

Epidendnim yolutum, d. 

66 


Epidondrum "Wagneri, d. 

72 

03, 04 

Brica Thomsomi,«/./ 

1 

109 

Erica Mouioaua, d.f. 

1 

110 

Eucryphia cordi folia, d. 

36 

h'i 

Eugenia ugni, rf. . . . 

64 

100 

33 

Fagus obliqua, d. . . . 

66 

.w 

Fitz-Uoya Patagonico, d.f. 

12 

109 

60 

Gaatroiobium Buokleyi, d.f. 

41 
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ChMtrolobiam oalyoimun, d, f. 
Qaatzolobiuitt ouneatozn, . 

Gaatrolobium ctipreiiin, d. . . 
Gastrolobium oralifolitun, A./. 
OaBtrolobium pyramidale, d, f. 
Giutrolobiani ^UiBonii, d f, 

Gflstrolobium velutinum, d. . 

Gaultberia nunmnilariee, d. 

Gouoois racomoaa, d, , 

Gesnera puxpurcai d, . 

Gladiolos Albicans roseus, d, . 

Gladiolus floribundus superbus, d. 
Gladiolus Gandayenais aurantius, d. . 
Gladiolus Gandayensis coccineo-stnutus, d 
Gladiolus Gandayensis splendens, d. . 
Gladiolus Gondavonsis superbus, d. 
Gladiolus Prince Albert,/. 

Gladiolus ramosus superbus, d. 

Gladiolus vornalia spicatus, d. 

Gladiolus Yon Gogem,/. 

Gladiolus 'WolUugton, rf. /. . 

Golden Drop Chrysanihemuni, /. 
Grammatophyllum speciosum, d. 
r^rindilia grandiflora, d. 

Guiohonotia macrantha, d. 

llakea myrtoides, d, . 

Ilakea scoparia, d, . 

Hoxocentris Mysorensis, d. 

Qoya Cumiugiana, d, 

Huntleya corina, d. * 
llypoxis Aooperii, d,f. 


Ilex leptacantha, d. 

Impatiens comigera, d. 
Impatiens fasciculate, d. 
Impatiens macrophylla, d. 
Impatiens pulohonima, d. 
Ipomma palmata, d. 

Kliigia Xotoiiiaua, d. 

Da Unche Chrysanthemum, /. 
La Sapajon Ohrysanthenium,/ 
Ijonnsa robinoidcs, d, . 

Lilium slnicum, d, 
liimatodes rosea, d. 

Linaria reticulata, d. f, 
Lindonbergia urticuofolia, d 

T^San biMilnr, d. 

J/>matia ferruginea, d. 
Ijonioora fragnntissima, d. 
Lusuriflga radioaUs, d, 

I^ycaste brevispatha, d» 
Lycoste tricolor, d, 

Machioranthera tanaoetifolia, 
Maxillsria olongata, d. 
MaxUlaria punetula^ d. 
Maij^iuria reyoluta, d» 
M«o«AopsUi Walliidiit, d. 


Mimosa uxaguensis, d, 

Mormodes flayidum, d. 

Mormodea igneum, d, . . 

Munronia Javanica, d.f. 

Kymphsoa Dovoniensis, d. 

Nymphfloa olegans, d. 

Nympbiea gigantea, d, 

OdontogloBHUiu anet^pH, d, 

OdontogloBsum Ehrcnbcrgii, d. 

Odontoglossum Pescatoroi, d. 

Oloaria Gunniona, d. 

Oleoria pannosa, d. . 

Oncidium cucuilatuin, d. 

Oncidium Schlimii, d, 

PoBsidora alata superba, d. f. 

Passiflora su’.yoides, d. 

Poach and Nectarine trees, d. f. 

Podicularis mollis, d. 

\ Pontnrhapliia vomicosa, d. 

I Pentstemon Cobooa, d. 

Pentstemon baocharlfoUus, d. 

Pentstemon Wrigbtii, d. 

Pornetta ciliaris, d. . 

Pbiludelpbus Satsunii, d. 

Pbilcsia buxifolia, d, 

Pbyllocactiis sijociosissimo-crcnatus, d. 

Pbrynium oangvunouirii 

Physocblaina grandiflora, d. 

Pitcairnia Funokiana, d. 

Platycodon ohinense, d. 

PodocarpuB nubigena, d. 
tvPomponc Cliryaantbomum Asmodio, d.j‘. 
'^ompone Chrysanthemum La Pygmec, d. J\ 
^ompono Chrysantbeinum Modcile, d.f. 
^’ompunc Cliryaantbomum Porfoctum, d.f. 
'i^Pompono Cbrysanthumum Sacramento, d.f 
PortulacH TbulluBUTui, Loyszii, d. 

]*080<iucTLa rcyc^to, d. 

Potontllla ambigua, d. 

■Pelargonium citriodorum elegantissimuTti, d.f. 
Pelargonium citriodorum violaceum, d.f. 
Polargouiiun Cleopatra, d.f. 

Pelargonium denticulatum superbum, d.f. 
Pelargonium formosisaimum carneum, d.f 
Tolargonium odoratissimum puiiotatuni, it. J. 
•Polorgonium queroifolium roaeum, d.f 

^PftlftTgonium sidoiita varingatum, d.f 


73 

8G 

123 

65 

85 

48 

51 

13 

30 

36 

21 

13 

10 « 

13 
54 

14 
54 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
72 

162 

3G 

133,134 
133, 134 
133, 134 
133, 135 
133 
. 133 

133 
1.3.3 


Khododendron dUatum, d, « 

Ubododendron Lepidolum, mr. Elmagnoidrs, / 
Kytidophyllum Humboldtii, d, 

Hytidophyllum Oorstedtii, d, 

Hy€dophjllum Tigridia, d. 

Salyia candelabrum, d. 

8ax6>Gotboea conspicua, d,/. . 

SaxUroga flogcllaris, d. 

Scoloohilus Ottonis, d. 
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PAOI 

Sikkim BhododendronH, d./. . 


. 30 

Thyrsacanthua mtilans, d. 

. 

187 

Sopbronitia pterooasrpa, d. 

. 

110 

Trichopilia albida, d. , 

. 

86 

Spbaeraloea nutans, d. 

. 

135 

Tritoma Rooperii, d, /. 

. 

U8 

^S^aBTostema propinqua, d. 


55 

Tropneolum digitatun^ d. * 

. 

135 

p^reea callosa, d. 

. 

14 




Stenocorpiu Forateri, d. 

. 

110 

Vaodnium RoUiaonii, d. 

. 

14 

Strobilanthes auriculatus, 4./, 


53 

Vanda poduncularis, d. 

e 

109 

Stylidiuxn axncDniun, d. /. 

. 

127, 128 

VoTBailleB Defiance Ghiyianthemuni,/ 

105 

Stylidium Armeria, d. /. 

. 

57 

Victoria regia, d. 

. 

39 

Swiunaona Osbornii, 4. /, 


65 

Viola pyroloafolia, d, f. 

- 

37 

Swammordamia glomoTata, d. 

, 

56 







Zamia oalocoma, d* 

. 

. 72 

Totrathoca ericocfolia, d.J. 

• 

101 

Zamia SHnnori, d. 

■ 

15 



FERNS. 



Aneimia ndiantifolia, . 

• 

U3 

Lygodium ilexuosiun, 


141 

Ancimia cicutarlo, 

• 

143 

Lygodium palmatum. 


140 

Anoimia coUina, 

• 

142 

Lygodiuxn soandenfl, 

• 

141 

Anoimia tenoUa, 


142 

Lygodium yonustom, 


141 • 

Aneimia villoaa, 


142 

Lygodium volubUe, 


141 

Anoimidioiyon fraxinifolia, 

• 

143 




Anoimidictjon Haenkei, 


143 

Marattia alata, 


146 

Ancimidictyon Fhyllitidis, 


143 

Morattia oicuteefolia, . 


146 

Angiopteris longifuUa, 


147 

Marattia degann, 


146 




Marattia elegana /3 erecta, 


146 

Botryrhlum diBsectum, 


148 

Mortensia flabollata, 


140 

Botryeliium lunavia, 


148 

Mohria (JburiftagB, 


144 

Botrychium Innarioides, 


148 







Opbiogrouum yulgatum, 


140 

Danina uoiIuho, 


148 

Onniuuda olmuuuoiuoa, 


■ 145 




Oamunda intorrupta, 


144, 146 

Eupodium Eaulfassii, 


146 

Osmunda rogalis, 


145 

Glelt/bonia dicatpo, 


139 

Sobizma pusilla, 


142 

I^ygodictyon heterodoxum. 


141 

Todea Africano, 


145 

T^ygodium artinilatum, 


141 

Todea polluoida, 

4 - 


146 


iAcACIA VMDVLSFULIA, 

/AmYODALVS PBRBICA FLOUB-SEKlPLENOi 
/ionn DuTiKMoimii, 

«AaaOITIA PftEBTOKXISNBlH^ 

•Chorozbma nsatobum, 

^CAXPAmiLA YmAUi, 

^tOLAIUBN At&INHXI, 

^OroiiAinw Ibbbioum, 

^UXVTNIA aCABRA, 
j^XOHOBSMA ftBBINBiaiB, 

^Eptpbtixvu Rulusonix, « . 


^EripBnxtm BTrcsunrx, 
kErioa —^Mooreana, , 

ThomBonii, . 

«,43ABTBOIiOBlUX OOMXATA, 
^AirBOLOBIClf OTAIiIFOLXT7M, 
^ASTBOLOBXBlf FTBAKIBALl^ 

l^bstADioBXTB:—^Frinoe Albert, 
a/ VoB Oagem» 

yf Wellington, 

•fiTBOXlB RoOPBBII, 
llrOlICBA PAXMATA, 



























